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Art. I.— Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, in 
the Years 1820-23 ; commanded by Lieutenant, now Ad- 
miral Ferdinand Von Wrangel, of the Russian Imperial 
Navy. Edited by Major Edward Sabine, R.A., F.R.S. 
London: 1840. 

i ie question, whether beyond the great regions of ice, 

and lanes of sea occasionally opened through them, 

there exists a polar ocean freely navigable at all seasons, or any 
season of the year,—an ocean that would permit the passage of 
ships from the Pacific. through Bhering’s Strait to the Atlan- 
tic, to the north of the Asiatic continent, and fromthe Atlantic 
again to Bhering’s Strait, to the north of the American con- 
tinent—is one that remains unsolved. In other words, we 
are still, notwithstanding all the researches and discoveries 
that have been made in those quarters, unpossessed of means 
of knowing whether it would be possible to circumnavigate 
the division of the earth in the arctic circle with the same, or 
anything like the same, facility with which we can sail round 
the world through the Southern Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian 
Oceans. In every point of view, geographical ard commer- 
cial, it would be most important to ascertain whether the 
northern and southern polar districts of our globe be com- 
posed of land or water—if of land, whether they are inhabited 
to any extent by human beings—if of water, whether that 
water is wholly, and at all times, frozen over, or whether it 
be penetrable to commercial enterprise. 

Were these problems explained, the solution would, more- 
over, most probably put an end to all the mysteries that still 
attend the northern Auroral lights, disclose the secret of that 
electric agency with which the direction, the dip, and the varia- 
tions of the needle, are so manifestly connected, and lead to 
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new views of the great laws by which the material portions of 
the universe are governed. 

The light which M. Wrangel’s narrative lends to these 
questions, is, indeed, very limited; but it seems undoubtedly 
to dissipate to some extent the dense obscurity in which they 
have been hitherto shrouded. In the attempt to fulfil the 
mission with which he was charged by his imperial master, the 
Emperor of Russia, he has given us several curious details of 
the manners and habits of tribes of men with whom we have 
had hitherto little or no acquaintance; and he has succeeded, 
by exertions worthy of the highest praise, made under circum- 
stances of great difficulty and severe privation, in completing 
(though in some parts not quite satisfactorily) the survey of 
the whole of those portions of the Siberian coast which had 
not been previously explored. These are great and valuable 
contributions to the history of polar discovery, and as such 
they merit much more notice than they have as yet obtained 
in this country. The results of the exploring expedition sent 
by the United States to the South Seas, as officially reported 
by Lieutenant Wilkes, and the alleged discovery by that com- 
mander of an Antarctic continent, bestow an additional inte- 
rest upon the operations of Admiral Wrangel. 

Barrow’s Strait was first passed in 1819; since then, all 
our efforts to establish a north-western passage have been con- 
fined to the forcing of one vessel through “land-locked and 
ice-incumbered portions of the polar ocean,” from one sea to 
the other. We are as yet uninformed, whether to the north 
of that unprofitable species of passage, impediments to free 
navigation exist. M. Wrangel’s narrative strongly encou- 
rages the hope that an open navigable sea to the north-east is 
to be found ; and, if so, there are many points of resemblance 
between the difficulties which he encountered, and the obser- 
vations which he has made, that lead by analogy to the con- 
clusion that a similar open sea may be found to the north of 
Parry Islands. The instructions given to Admiral Wrangel 
were founded upon the supposition that his course northwards 
would be bounded by regions of ice, and the equipment of his 
expedition was accordingly limited within that view of the 
question. He had no means of exploring a sea, should it hap- 
pen that he might reach one. His attempts were continued 
through three successive years, and each attempt, repeated from 
many different points of a line extending for several hundred 
miles in an eastern and western direction, terminated alike in 
conducting him to an open and navigable sea; and it is to be 
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lamented, that his discoveries have not since been followed up 
by the Russian government. ‘They do, undoubtedly, afford, 
by analogy, strong confirmation of the opinions of those who 
have attached importance to the assertions of our own navi- 
gator, Davis, who stated, when in 1583 he sailed through the 
strait which now bears his name, that in latitude 75° he found 
himself “ in a great sea, free from ice, large, very salt, blue, 
and of an unsearchable depth. To him, he adds, “ it seemed 
most manifest that the passage was free and without impedi- 
ment.” We entirely concur with the editor of the volume 
now before us, Major Edward Sabine, in recommending that 
the efforts for solving this problem may be again renewed. 
A joint-expedition, at the expense of the British and Russian 
governments, for exploring the arctic lands and seas, might 
very probably lead to consequences of the most important 
character. 

This volume opens with an introduction extending through 
nearly one hundred and fifty pages, in which the reader who 
wishes to enter minutely into the subject will find a general 
review of the voyages undertaken previously to the year 1820, 
in the polar ocean, between the sea of Karkskoie and Behring’s 
Straits. We must limit ourselves to Admiral Wrangel’s nar- 
rative of his own proceedings. He quitted St. Petersburg 
on the 23rd of May, 1820, and in a few days reached Irkuzka, 
the capital of Siberia; thence he hastened to the banks of the 
river Lena, where he embarked with his companions on board 
a flat-bottomed decked boat, loaded with provisions and all the 
necessary instruments; and on the evening of the 27th of June 
he began to descend that majestic river. 

It may be here remarked, that there are few countries in 
the world favoured with such resources for internal navigation 
as Siberia. It contains several great rivers, which flow from 
the south to the north, and which are connected by so many 
streams in every direction that there is hardly a point of any 
importance throughout that vast territory which may not be 
reached by water. What incalculable advantages may not the 
steamboat yet confer upon that portion of the Russian empire ! 

The Lena is represented by Admiral Wrangel as one of the 
largest rivers in the world. For a considerable distance the 
country on either bank is sometimes mountainous and covered 
with impenetrable forests, offering a succession of views of 
picturesque and diversified beauty ; and occasionally present- 
ing slopes of hills, cultivated fields, pastures, and gardens, 
animated by cottages of peasants, standing singly or collected 
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in hamlets. In the channel of the river there are many 
wooded islands, and below Rigi the navigation is, in seasons 
of drought especially, apt to be interrupted by shallows. 
Beyond these shallows, the flat-bottomed vessels in common 
use meet with no further impediment. The river winds much 
in its career northwards, and in some places the bed is full 
seven, and even twelve, fathoms in depth. Black slate rock, 
with some kale, chloride of slate in red clay, common clay and 
imperfect slate, limestone interspersed with veins of flint and 
calcareous spar, fragments of green-stone porphyry, common 
quartz with mica, beautiful dazzling white gypsum, and mar- 
ble, appear to constitute the principal geological formation, 
on either bank of the river. In the bluff limestone rocks, 
some excavations appear to have been made with a view to 
the discovery of silver ore. In one of the caves thus made 
a larch tree has been seen growing from the rocky floor, at 
the depth of severa! fathoms, flourishing in spite of constant 
darkness. This.is a remarkable circumstance, with reference 
to the opinions of those naturalists who contend that the sun’s 
light is absolutely essential to the health of forest trees. 

The forests of the Lena are rich in fur animals. ‘The sables 
usually purchased at Olekma are considered, on account of 
their blueish cast, the best in Siberia. ‘That place may be 
considered as the limit of corn cultivation. Our navigators 
had recourse here to an ingenious stratagem to enable their 
bark to proceed against a violent wind, which would otherwise 
have brought them to a stand-still. They bound four larch 
trees together in a row, and by attaching stones to them, they 
suspended them about a fathom under the water. ‘The tops 
of the trees were downwards, and the roots were made fast by 
cords to the fore part of the vessel. As the wind, though it 
blew strongly against the stream, had no influence upon the 
under-current, the latter acting on what may be called the 
water-sail, bore on the bark against the wind and the surface- 
waves, 

Beyond Olekma appear, for the first time, races living 
chiefly on the produce of their cattle, hunting, and fishing. 
Settlements become more rare, and where the settlers are 
Russians, they are miserably destitute of every comfort of life. 
But further north, where the aborigines still remain, the 
Jakuti, as they are called, being more accustomed to the cli- 
mate, suffer less from ordinary privations. ‘The party landed 
at Jakuyk on the 25th of July; it is situated on a barren flat, 
near the river, and though the Siberian summer then pre- 
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vailed, the only sign of the genial season there was the ab- 
sence of snow! Not a green tree, or even bush, was to be 
seen. All was cold and gloom. ‘The town, however, is one 
of some importance, as it is the centre of the interior trade 
of Siberia, which consists chiefly of furs of every class, walrus’ 
teeth, and mammoth bones—those curious relics of an earlier 
world. ‘These articles are occasionally brought from great 
distances— Bhering’s Straits, and even the shores of the frozen 
polar sea. For these the Russian merchants give in exchange 
Circassian tobacco, tea, sugar, brandy, rum, Chinese cotton 
and silk, stuffs, coarse cloths, and hardware. No public ex- 
hibition takes place of the goods for sale. Contrary to the 
custom of European fairs generally, all the transactions are 
conducted in private, and with a certain degree of mystery. 
Among the Jakuti there are some good carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, and carvers in wood, and in the church of Jakuyk 
are to be seen specimens of their skill in painting, very neatly 
executed. 

From Jakuyk, our travellers were obliged to proceed on 
horseback. ‘They proceeded on their journey towards the 
end of August. Winter had already begun to set in, but, 
although severe, it was nothing to the cold which they sub- 
sequently experienced. As the Jakuti present, in their habits 
of living, characteristics but little civilized, yet not wholly 
savage, exhibiting a sort of transition from one state to the 
other, the following notice of their manners will be read with 
some degree of interest : — 


“Their countenance and language fully confirm the tradition of 
their descent from the Tartars. ‘They are properly a pastoral people, 
whose chief riches consist in the number of their horses and horned- 
cattle, on the produce of which they subsist almost entirely. But the 
abundance of fur-animals in their vast forests, and the profit which 
they can make by selling them to the Russians, have turned a large 
part of their attention to the chase, of which they are often passion- 
ately fond, and which they follow with unwearied ardour and admir- 
able skill. Accustomed from infancy to the privations incidental to 
their severe climate, they disregard hardships of every kind. They 
appear absolutely insensible to cold, and their endurance of hunger is 
such, as to be almost incredible. 

“ Their food consists of sour cows’-milk, and mares’-milk, and of 
beef and horse-flesh. They boil their meat, but never roast or bake 
it, and bread is unknown among them. Fat is their greatest delicacy. 
They eat it in every possible shape—raw, melted, fresh, or spoilt. In 
general they regard quantity, more than quality, in their foodg They 
grate the inner bark of the larch, and sometimes of the fir, and mix it 
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with fish, a little meal and milk, or by preference with fat, and make 
it into a sort of broth, which they consume in large quantities. They 
prepare from cows’-milk what is called the Jakutian butter. It is more 
like a kind of cheese, or of curd, and has a sourish taste. It is not 
very rich, and is a very good article of food eaten alone. 

“ Both men and women are passionately fond of smoking tobacco. 
They prefer the most pungent kinds, especially the Circassian. They 
swallow the smoke, and it produces a kind of stupefaction, which 
nearly resembles intoxication ; and if provoked when in this state, the 
consequences are dangerous. Brandy is also used, though the long 
inland carriage renders it extremely dear. The Russian traders know 
how to avail themselves of these tastes, in their traffic for furs. 

“ The Jakutian habitations are of two kinds. In summer they 
use Urossy, which are light circular tents formed of poles, and covered 
with birch bark, which they strip from the trees in large pieces. 
These strips are first softened by boiling, and are then sewed together ; 
the outside being white, and the inside yellow. The pigs | have a 
very pleasing appearance, and at a distance resemble large white can- 
vas tents. In summer they wander about with these in search of the 
finest pastures ; and whilst their cattle are feeding, they are themselves 
incessantly employed in preparing the requisite store of winter forage. 

“ At the approach of winter, they occupy their warm Jurti. 
These are cottages formed of thin boards in the shape of a truncated 
pyramid, and covered thickly on the outside with branches, grass, and 
mud. A couple of small openings which admit a scanty light, are 
closed in winter by plates of ice, and in summer by fish membrane, 
or oiled paper. ‘The floor is generally of beaten mud, and is sunk 
two or three feet below the ground ; but richer people have it raised 
and boarded. There are wide permanent oa round the walls, 
which serve for seats in the daytime, and for sleeping on at night ; and 
are generally partitioned off for this purpose, according to the occu- 
pants. In the middle, but rather nearest the door, is the Ischuwal, a 
kind of open hearth with a chimney up to the roof, where a constant 
fire is kept burning. Clothing, arms, and a few household articles, 
hang round the walls, but in general the greatest disorder and want of 
cleanliness prevail. 

« There are usually sheds outside for the cows, which in winter are 
placed under cover, and fed with hay, and even brought inside the 
* Jurti in extreme cold weather ; whereas the horses are left out to shift 
for themselves as well as they can during the winter, by scraping away 
the snow to get at the withered autumn grass. It is only when they 
are about to make a journey that they are given hay for a few days 
previously. 

«« The above-described habitations, though rude, are better adapted 
to the wants of the people, than those built after the Russian fashion, 
a few of which are to be seen. In the construction of the Jurti small 
trees may be used instead of boards, which is a great convenience ; 
and the continual change of air maintained by the constant fire in the 
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Ischuwal, tends to purify the close atmosphere, and is more wholesome 
than a stove. 

*« Every tribe of Jakuti is divided into several Nasélji, each of 
which is under a chief or Knasey, by whom minor disputes, &c. are 
settled. More serious cases go before the Golow4, or superintendent 
of the whole tribe, who is elected from amongst the Knisey. The 
people often call in a Schaman or conjuror, and have recourse to his 
incantations to recover a strayed cow, to cure a sick person, or to get 
good weather for a journey, &c.&c. The Jakuti have almost all been 
baptized ; a part of the New Testament, the Ten Commandments, and 
several of the rules of the Church have been translated into their lan- 
guage, but as yet the greater number have no idea of the principles 
and doctrines of Christianity ; and their Schamans, and the supersti- 
tions of heathenism, retain their hold upon theirminds, Asa nation, 
they are unsocial, litigious, and vindictive.”— pp. 21-24. 

M. Wrangel had to cross, in his course northwards, the 
river Aldan, which is one of the great tributaries of the Lena. 
The country between Jakuyk and the Aldan is characterised 
by wave-like ridges, running from east to west. Between 
these ridges are occasionally to be met hollows of a caldron 
shape, forming sometimes marshes, sometimes lakes; the soil 
is clay mixed with sand, and the heights are usually well 
wooded with larch. In the distance, towards the north, ap- 
peared a range of peaked mountains, covered with snow. 

The travellers had now to betake themselves at night to 
their travelling tents’of tanned reindeer leather. The guides 
chose for this purpose a spot of ground between high trees, 
which afforded some protection from the weather; they then 
swept away the snow, dragged to the place so cleared the 
withered trunk of a tree, and set it in a blaze, that soon sent 
its light around far and near. A quantity of the dry branches 
were strewed on the ground, not far from the fire; on these 
was placed a layer of green branches of the dwarf cedar, and 
upon this fragrant bed were pitched the tents, forming three 
sides of a square round the fire. ‘The guides were quite con- 
tented with the snowy ground for their beds, and their saddles 
for pillows. Supper consisted for the present of tea and soup. 
The pipes were then lighted, and the evening was passed away 
in listening to hunting stories and travelling adventures, which 
the guides are excessively fond of relating. 

As the travellers proceeded northward, they had to climb 
many steep rocks. Trees began to disappear rapidly. The 
weather, however, continued favourable, and while they were 
engaged in threading their way through one most dangerous 
pass, where the summits on either side rise to the height of 
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1,000 feet, they were delighted by the spectacle of the ice- 
mantled precipices blazing, as if studded with diamonds, in 
the noon-day sun. Beyond this valley (the principal pass of 
the Werchogausk range of mountains), neither pines, fir-trees, 
nor aspens are to be found. Larches, however, birches, and 
willows, were still occasionally to be found, as far as latitude 
68° 

To the north of this range the paths are much more prac- 
ticable than those to the south, the ground being more free from 
marshes. Powarni, or cooking-houses, are established at in- 
tervals by the government. ‘These are small huts, with mere 
hearths ; the smoke passes out through an aperture in the 
roof, after the fashion of our Irish cabins. Slate is found 
among the mountains in great abundance, and chiefly of a 
black colour. : 

M. Wrangel’s course was now along the left bank of the 
Jana. The country which he traversed offered little variety ; 
the plains were still bare of snow, chiefly from the effect of 
the constant winds. At a miserable little town, called Sas- 
chiwerk, he experienced the hospitality of an excellent old 
clergyman, Father Michel, whose character and conduct ap- 
pear to be well worthy of the admiration he has bestowed 


upon. them :— 


“ At the time of our visit he was eighty-seven years of age, and had 
passed about sixty years here as deacon and priest, during which time 
he has not only baptized fifteen thousand Jakuti, Jungusi, and Juka- 
hiri, but has really made them acquainted with the leading truths of 
Christianity ; and the fruits of his doctrine, his example, and his coun- 
sels, are visible in their great moral improvement. Such is the zeal 
of this truly venerable man for the extension of the Gospel among the 
inhabitants of these snuwy wastes, that neither his great age, nor the 
severity of the climate, nor the countless other difficulties of the eoun- 
try, prevent his still riding above two thousand wersts a-year, in order 
to baptize the new-born children of his widely-scattered flock, and to 
perform the other duties of his sacred calling; as well as to as- 
sist his people in every way he can, as minister, as teacher, as friend 
and adviser, and even as physician. Yet he sometimes finds time 
and strength to go to the neighbouring hills to shoot Argali and 
other game; and has bestowed so much pains and skill on his little 
garden, that he has reared cabbages, turnips, and radishes. He placed 
before us sour-krout soup, and fresh-baked rye-bread ; and his plea- 
sure in seeing us enjoy these excellent and long untasted national 
dishes, was at least as great as our own. He gave us another kind of 
bread of his own invention, It is made of dried fish grated to a fine 
powder, in which state it will keep a long time, if not allowed to get 
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damp. Mixed with a small quantity of meal, it makes a well-tasted 
bread.”—p. 37. 

M. Wrangel having now deviated to the north-east, arrived 
without difficulty, on the 25th of October, on the banks of the 
Kolyma river. The cold was daily increasing, and troops of 
rein-deer already began to cross his path. He and his com- 
panions quitted their horses, and took their places in narrow 
sledges drawn by dogs. They arrived, on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, at Nishne Kolymsk, a fishing village, destined to be their 
head-quarters for the ensuing three years. 

The rivers Kolyma and Indigirka, which have courses 
nearly parallel to those of the Jana and the Lena, rise near 
each other in the Stanowof-Chrebet range of mountains, and 

our their waters into the polar sea. The right bank of the 
aie is steep; the rocks are precipitous, and often over- 
hanging, composed of slate, rarely of granite; the slate is 
intersected in some places by veins of hardened clay, and 
sometimes interspersed with crystals of amethyst, and large 
specimens of rock-crystal. No fossils had been met with. 
Vegetation was tolerably rich. The left bank presents some 
pastures ; but the greater part of the country on that side is 
an enormous tundra, that is, a moss level, extending as far as 
the sea. At Nishne Kolymsk, the icy covering never melts 
till June, and is often strong enough again towards the end of 
August to sustain loaded horses. The sun remains visible in 
that region about fifty-two days; but in consequence of its 
being so near the horizon, it is accompanied by little heat; 
the disk may be generally looked at with little inconvenience 
by the naked eye, and often appears to be of an elliptical form. 

An uninstructed southern would suppose that it must be 
always day in those far northern climates, so long as the sun 
does not set. This, however, is not so. When the sun ap- 
proaches the horizon, evening and night commence, and all is 
repose. When the sun gains in altitude, nature again awakes ; 
the few little birds that dwell in those regions hail the new 
day, as with us; the small yellow flowers expand their petals, 
and every living thing rejoices in the warmer sunbeams. 
There are, properly speaking, only two seasons—summer and 
winter. The inhabitants, however, speak as we do of spring 
and autumn: vegetation is but a struggle for existence. In 
July the air is clear, and the temperature comparatively mild. 
Swarms of musquitoes then darken the air, and annoy the 
inhabitants; but by way of compensation, those terrible in- 
sects, by attacking the reindeer at the same time, compel the 
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latter to quit the forests in thousands, and take refuge in the 
open plains, where they easily become the prey of the hunters 
who are waiting to receivé them. ‘The musquitoes also act 
another friendly part to man, by preventing the horses from 
straying away in the vast plains where they feed without 
keepers. The natural instinct of the horse keeps him near 
the small villages, where he is more protected. Winter begins 
in September, dense fogs prevail in October, the great cold 
commences in November, and increases in January to such a 
degree that breathing becomes difficult. Then the wild rein- 
deer, accustomed though he be to the utmost severities of the 
polar region, hies him back to the thickest recesses of the 
forests, and stands there motionless, as if deprived of life. The 
perpetual night of fifty-two revolutions of the earth is relieved 
from utter darkness by the strong refraction, and the whitened 
surface of the snow, as well as by frequent auroras. <A pale 
twilight on the 28th of December announces the approach of 
the sun; day and night then alternate until summer, when 
the sun remains as before above the horizon, for its limited 
period. ‘The frost is especially intense and penetrating in 
February and March. In winter, perfectly clear days seldom 
occur: then sea winds chiefly prevail, which are accompanied 
by continual vapours and fogs. ‘These fogs prevail least in 
September. It would appear as if the sirocco sometimes 
reached even those distant climes; at least it often occurs that 
a warm wind blows thither from the south-east by south, in 
the very midst of winter, and suddenly raises the temperature 
to such a degree that the plates of ice, which are the substi- 
tutes there for glass in the windows, begin to melt. This 
wind seldom continues beyond twenty-four hours. Strange 
to say, this sort of climate is, after all, by no means prejudicial 
to health. Inflammation of the eyes is prevalent, by reason of 
the reflection of the snow, which might be counteracted by 
green spectacles. The singular malady called mirak, and sup- 
posed by our author to be only an extreme degree of hysteria, 
visits those regions, however, periodically. It is well-known 
throughout all northern Siberia: the persons attacked are 
chiefly of the female sex. The common superstition is, that 
it proceeds from the ghost of a much-dreaded sorceress, which 
is supposed to enter into and take possession of the patient. 
It is no doubt one of those mental epidemics alluded to in 
another article of this journal. 

Scanty and stunted though the vegetation be in those regions, 
yet the currant, the black and white whortleberry, the cloud- 
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berry, and the aromatic dwarf crimson bramble, bloom there, 
and in favourable seasons bear fruit. But for the deficiencies 
of vegetation nature has made ample return in animal life. 
The upland forests abound in reindeer, elks, black bears, 
foxes, sables, and grey squirrels; the deserts, towards the 
approach of summer, teem with flights of swans, geese, and 
ducks, which frequent those wilds with a view to moult and 
build their nests in safety. ‘“ Eagles, owls, and gulls pur- 
sue their prey along the sea coast; ptarmigan run in troops 
amongst the bushes; little snipes are busy along the brooks, 
and in the morasses; the social crows seek the neighbourhood 
of men’s habitations ; and when the sun shines, one may even 
sometimes hear the cheerful notes of the finch and thrush.” 
The only birds which winter there, are the ptarmigan, the 
common crow, the bald eagle, and the snowy owl. ‘The snow 
bunting and the Kamtschatkan thrush appear early in April; 
the lapwing, common snipe, and ring plover, arrive later ; 
and in May, swans, four kinds of geese, and eleven kinds of 
ducks make their appearance. 

The perpetual dreariness of the country naturally suggests 
the question, what motive could have urged men originally to 
settle in such an ungenial climate, seeing that there were so 
many more agreeable regions in the south, of which they 
might have taken possession? ‘The question does not of 
course refer to the Russians, who go thither for a while in 
quest of gain, but to the tribes who have continued to live 
there from age to age. M. Wrangel heard of an obscure 
saying, ‘‘that there were once more hearths of the Omoki 
(one of the aboriginal tribes) on the shores of the Kolyma, 
than there are stars in the clear sky.” He adds that tumuli 
are to be met with, and also the remains of forts formed of 
trunks of trees, supposed to have belonged to the Omoki, who 
have now disappeared. Other tribes, once numerous and 
powerful, are also mentioned, which have become extinct. 
The question is not easy to be solved. Possibly a period ex- 
isted when those regions were infinitely less objectionable 
than they have been within the time of history or tradition. 
Possibly the same motives which still induce traders to venture 
thither, operated even in the early ages. The descendants 
of the first visitors would remain there, attached by many 
ties to the place of their birth, and, as we have seen, 


«‘ Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call ; 
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With food as well the peasant is supplied, 

On Idra’s cliff, on Arno’s shelvy side ; 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
These rocks by custom turn to beds of down.” 


The picture drawn by Goldsmith, of the happiness that is 
diffused even as far as that hill which * lifts man to the storms,” 
is fully confirmed by M. Wrangel’s description of the affec- 
tionate attentions of the women to their husbands and sons, 
upon their return from the dangers of the chase. 


“ At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed, 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks that brighten at the blaze ; 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board ; 
And haply, too, some pilgrim thither led, 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed.’ 


The principal aboriginal races of the Kolyma circle are the 
Jakuti and Jukahiri. 


“« The dwellings of the two races are much alike. The larch trees 
are too small to be of use in the construction of their habitations, for 
which they are obliged to employ drift wood. This is carefully col- 
lected at the floods in spring, and it sometimes takes several years to 
accumulate the necessary timber for a house. The walls are formed 
in the Russian manner, the interstices being filled up with moss, and 
plastered with lime; a thick mound of earth is thrown up against 
them, reaching as high as the windows, and forming a protection 
against the cold. The huts are usually from twelve to eighteen feet 
square, and nine feet high. ‘The roofs are flat, and covered with a 
considerable thickness of earth. The interior arrangement is always 
the same ; in one corner of the room is the Jakuti Ischuwal, a kind of 
open fire-place made of willow-rods, plastered on both sides with a 
thick coat of clay. The smoke escapes by the roof. They have lately 
begun to make Russian stoves of hard-beaten plaster, with a chimney 
up to the roof. Two or three sleeping places are partitioned off, ac- 
cording to the wants of the family ; and the remainder of the space 
serves for cooking, dwelling, working, and receiving guests. Wide 
benches are arranged around, on which rein-deer skins are laid, for 
guests to sit and to sleep on. Household utensils, guns, bows and 
arrows, &c., hang round the walls. Two little windows of a foot 
square, or less, might give sufficient light if they had glass panes ; 
but in summer they are made of fish membrane, and in winter of 
plates of ice six inches in thickness, On one side of the house is a 
small porch, and adjoining to it is the provision-room, made of thin 
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boards. There is sometimes a second fire-place in the porch. All 
the houses have the windows turned to the south. Both near the 
houses and on the roof, are scaffolds for drying fish ; and there is a 
small out-house for sheltering the dogs in extreme cold weather; but 
they are more generally tethered outside, and bury themselves in the 
snow. Enclosed courts are hardly ever seen. The houses are not 
arranged in streets, but by accident, or at the caprice of the builder. 
The people do not care for baths, and those which the Government 
has constructed in every village, are neglected, and are generally in 
decay. 

“ Gensnily speaking, there is but little cleanliness. Linen is only 
met with among a few rich persons, who have under-garments of linen 
or cotton-cloth. Those in general use are made of soft rein-deer skins 
sewed together, and are worn with the hair inside. The outside is 
coloured red with the bark of the alder, and the edges and sleeves are 
trimmed with narrow strips of beaver or river-otter skin, which they 
buy at rather high prices from the Ischuktschi. The trowsers are of 
rein-deer skin. Over the fur-shirt an upper garment, called karn- 
leja, is worn. It is made of thick tanned rein-deer leather without 
hair, and is coloured yellow by smoke. It is closed before and be- 
hind, and a hood fastened to the back of the neck is drawn over the 
head on leaving the room. People of fortune have a garment of the 
same form for wearing in the house, made of a cotton-cloth called 
kitajka. The feet are covered with brown leather or black goat-skin, 
sewed to tops of rein-deer skin with the hair on. The leather is orna- 
mented with various devices in silk, and sometimes even embroidered 
with gold thread. Two long bands are crossed round the legs, and 
bind the boots and trowsers together. In the open air they wear a 
double fur-cap, narrowing at the top, but deep and broad enough to 
cover the forehead and the cheeks. They wear besides little separate 
coverings for the forehead, ears, nose, and chin—these are often arti- 
cles of great cost, the forehead band, especially, which being worn 
more for ornament than use, is adorned with all kinds of coloured and 
gold embroidery. When the cap is laid aside on going into a room, 
the forehead band is often kept on for show. 

“ On journeys, the kuchlanka is worn over all the above-mentioned 
garments. It is a wider karnleja made of double skin, and with a 
thick large hood ; hand-bags are sewn to the sleeves: a small opening 
is left on the inside, through which the hand can be drawn when re- 
quired for use, and can be immediately slipped back again into pro- 
tection from the cold. Instead of the house-boots, half-stockings of 
the skin of the young rein-deer are worn; and the torbassy, or 
boots, are drawn over these. In this costume one can defy the cold 
for a long time. 

“ The belt carries a large knife; the gansa, a very small tobacco- 
pipe, made of brass or tin, with a short wooden tube; a pouch con- 
taining the materials for striking a light, and the tobacco, which is 
mixed with finely powdered larch-wood to make it go farther. 
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“ The Russians here smoke in the manner common to all the peo- 
ple of Northern Asia. They draw in the tobacco-smoke, swallow it, 
and allow it to escape again « the nose and ears. They speak much 
of the pleasurable sensation of the sort of intoxication thus produced, 
and maintain that this manner of smoking affords much warmth in 
intensely cold weather. 

“The house-clothing of the women differs from that of the men, 
chiefly by being made of much lighter skins. Rich women use cotton 
or sometimes even silk-stuffs, and ornament the part about the 
throat with trimmings of sable or martin. They generally bind cot- 
ton or silk-handkerchiefs round their heads, and sometimes wear be- 
sides knitted night-caps, under which the married women conceal their 
hair, afterthe Russian fashion. The young girls allow theirs to hang 
down in a long braid, and wear a forehead band when they are more 
dressed than usual. Their gala-dress resembles a good deal that 
which was worn some twenty years since, by women of the trading- 
classes in Russia. The larger the flowers, and the more various the 
colours of the silk, and the heavier and gayer the ear-rings, the more 
handsome and tasteful the full-dress is considered. The traders who 
come to the yearly fairs know how to make their advantage of this ; 
they bring the finery which has gone out of fashion even at Jakuyk, to 
the banks of the Kolyma, and sell it at high prices as the newest 
made.”—pp. 55-58. 

For further notices of the customs and manners of these 
tribes, (which the reader will find exceedingly interesting) 
we must refer to the work itself, as we must be off with our 
travellers. The instructions of the Admiralty were, that M. 
Wrangel should proceed in the first instance from his head- 
quarters on the Kolyma towards Cape Kalagskoi, in search of 
a “ Northern Land,” (the discovery of which was the main 
object of the expedition) while his second in command, 
M. von Matiuschkin, should go further on towards Behring’s 
Strait. Several circumstances, however, having interfered to 
retard the necessary preparations for the accomplishment of 
these instructions, M. Wrangel decided on employing the 
intervening time in surveying the coast eastward. He and 
his companions having taken their places in their sledges, 
drawn by dogs, quitted their head-quarters on the 19th of 
February, 1821, and drove rapidly over the smooth ice along 
the sea coast. On the 22nd their latitude was 69° 31’; their 
longitude 161° 44’; the variation of the needle was 13} E. 
On the 24th they reached latitude 69° 38’, and 164° 26’ lon- 
gitude, when the variation reached 17. If these figures be 
right, the result as to the variations of the needle is very 
remarkable. The coast here assumed an entirely flat appear- 
ance, only now and then interrupted by slight undulations. 
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The sea, as far as the eye could penetrate, presented but one 
unvaried surface of frozen snow, over which they travelled 
with considerable rapidity for several days. In the course of 
their journey they met with considerable piles of drift wood, 
which besides being very acceptable for firing, manifestly 
shewed that the open sea could not have been very distant. 
The cold constantly became more intense, and the wind was 
very violent. The drivers were obliged to put clothing on 
the dogs, and a kind of boots on their feet, to protect the 
animals from the extreme inclemency of the weather. The 
chronometer, though worn by M. Wrangel, stopped in con- 
sequence of the congelation of the oil in the works. The 
variation of the needle eastward still steadily increased. The 
auroral lights appeared to a greater or less extent almost 
every evening, and usually nearer to the earth than the 
ordinary height of the clouds. M. Wrangel states that those 
lights had no apparent effect on the compass. The travellers 
reached Cape Schelasskoi on the 5th of March, and having 
ascertained that from that Cape the coast treaded rapidly in a 
south-easterly direction, they prepared for their return to 
head-quarters on the 7th. By the best observations they 
could make, they calculated the Cape to be 70° 03’. The 
mountains which form the promontory appeared to be about 
3,000 feet high, longitude 171°; variation of the needle 18 
east. No indication was discovered of the “ Northern Land” 
of which they had been in search. ‘They arrived at their 
head-quarters on the 19th of March. 

The travellers started again on the 26th of the same month, 
but instead of returning far in an easterly direction, they 
proceeded at once to the northward from the Baranou rocks, 
which are but a short distance from the most eastern mouth 
of the Kolyma. At first they had to encounter several hum- 
mocks (large rude masses) of ice, the passages between which 
were attended with difficulties. But after they emerged from 
these obstacles, they beheld stretched before them an extensive 
plain of ice. ‘They took down, after a capital chase, an 
enormous white bear, which had shown itself from behind a 
small ice hill. The weather was “ beautiful,” the evening 
twilight remarkably bright, but the whole party suffered 
severely in their eyes from the reflection from the snow. 
They found a partial remedy for this inconvenience in veils of 
black crape, which they wore fastened over their faces; but 
the pain which they had often to endure, notwithstanding all 
they could do, was most poignant. 
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The optical illusions, which appear to be frequent, and 
curiously capricious in those regions, often conjured up before 
our adventurers mountains and hills, and headlands. But 
these appearances vanished as the travellers approached the 
places where they expected to find the great object of their 
search. Some considerable islands, or rather rocks, were met 
with. On the 31st of March they reached a surface of ice, 
upon which rapid progress became difficult, in consequence of 
the snow being soft, and covered with thick crusts of salt. 
The wind, which was from east-north-east, brought with it 
thick fogs, so moist that their fur clothing was soon wet 
through. These circumstances indicated the vicinity of open 
water, and their situation was every moment more hazardous 
as the dense mists which covered the whole horizon prevented 
them from seeing where they were going. To go onand to halt 
were equally dangerous. Itis worthy of being noted, that the 
snow and the ice were here so saturated with salt, that they 
were quite undrinkable. Latitude 70° 53’. 

On the 2nd of April they found three seals sleeping care- 
lessly on the ice; the dogs rushed upon them, but the seals 
quickly disappeared through a hole in the ice. The ice here 
was * very rotten and full of salt.” Latitude 71° 31’; weather 
unusually mild—so much so that they preferred travelling 
during the night, when the air was cooler. On the 3rd they 
got on pretty rapidly, until they found themselves in “ a deep 
salt moor,” where it was impossible to advance. M. Wrangel 
says: “ ] examined the ice beneath the brine, and found it 
only five inches thick, and so rotten that it was easily cut 
through with a common knife.” His narrative here becomes 
so interesting, that we must give it in his own words. 

“ We hastened to quit a place so fraught with danger; and after 
going four wersts in a S. by E. direction, we reached a smooth surface 
covered with a compact crust of snow. When we had gone a couple 
of wersts over this, I had the ice examined, and found it one foot two 
inches thick. The depth of the sea was twelve fathoms, and the bot- 
tom greenish mud. We halted one or two wersts further on, near 
some inconsiderable hummocks, where the thickness of the crust of 
ice and the depth of water were examined, and found the same as be- 
fore. The water gushed up through the holes which had been made 
in the ice, and overflowed to a considerable distance in all directions, 
and soon imparted its bitter salt taste to the snow. When the watery 
particles evaporate in the sun, they leave behind a thick brine, part of 
which forms crystals, and part contributes to destroy the ice. 

“ Meanwhile the north wind increased in strength, and must have 
raised a considerable sea in the open water, as we heard the sound of 
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the agitated element beneath, and felt the undulatory motion of the 
thin coat of ice. Our position was at least an anxious one ; the more 
so, as we could take no step to avoid the impending danger. _I believe 
few of our party slept, except the dogs, who alone were unconscious of 
the great probubility of the ice being broken up by the force of the 
waves. Our latitude was 71° 37’. 

** As soon as the wind fell and the weather cleared, I had two of 
the best sledges emptied, and placed in them provisions for twenty- 
four hours, with the boat and oars, some poles and boards, and pro- 
ceeded northwards to examine the state of the ice: directing M. Von 
Matiuschkin, in case of danger, to retire with the whole party as far 
as might be needful, without awaiting my return. 

“ After driving through the thick brine with much difficulty for 
seven wersts, we came to a number of large fissures, which we passed 
with some trouble by the aid of the boards which we had brought with 
us. The ice was heaped up in several places in little mounds or hil- 
locks, which, at the slightest touch, call into a kind ofslough. This 
rotten ice was hardly a foot thick ; the sea was twelve fathoms deep ; 
the ground green mud; the countless fissures in every direction 
through which the sea-water came up mixed with a quantity of earth 
and mud ; the little hillocks above described, and the water streaming 
amongst them all, gave to the field of ice the appearance of a great 
morass, over which we continued to advance two wersts further to the 
north, crossing the narrower fissures, and going round the larger ones. 
At last they became so numerous and so wide, that it was hard to say 
whether the sea beneath us was really still covered by a connected coat 
of ice, or only by a number of detached floating fragments, having 
everywhere two or more fect of water between them. A single gust 
of wind would have been sufficient to drive these fragments against 
each other, and being already thoroughly saturated with water, they 
would have sunk in a few minutes, leaving nothing but sea on the 
spot where we were standing. It was manifestly useless to attempt 
going further. We hastened to rejoin our companions, and to seek 
with them a place of greater security. Our most northern latitade 
was 71° 43’. We were at a distance of two hundred and fifteen wersts 
in a straight line from the lesser Baranon rock.”—pp. 143-145, 


Every fresh attempt they now made in a northerly direc- 
tion, only led them to thinner coats of ice upon the sea; they 
clearly heard waves rolling in the distance, and felt the masses 
on which they stood strongly agitated. They therefore 
changed their course, and proceeded in a direction due west, 
the extreme latitude which they had at this time reached 
being 71° 28’. They then resumed their former course 
towards the Kolyma, and employed themselves for some days 
in surveying the coast in that direction. On the 28th of 
April, they were again at Nishne Kolymsk, their old head- 
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quarters, where they remained until the 10th of March, 1822, 
when they set out upon their journey on the frozen sea. 

On the 15th, M. Wrangel and his companions reached once 
more the Baranon rock, whence they determined to proceed 
in a north-easterly direction, until they should arrive in lati- 
tude of 713° in the meridian of Cape Schelagskoi. They had 
now to traverse plains of ice—interrupted, however, frequently 
by drifted waves of snow, which much fatigued the dogs. 
The wind blew violently from the north-west, and the snow- 
drifts became thicker as they advanced. Optical illusions, 
somewhat akin to the mirage of the southern deserts, again 
seduced them into several directions to little purpose. On 
one occasion they all felt quite convinced that they beheld, at 
no great distance, a hilly country of moderate elevation. 
They plainly distinguished (as they imagined) valleys between 
the hills, and even several single rocks. Everything con- 
firmed them in the hope of having at last reached the long- 
sought-for land, the object of all their toils. They hastened 
forward with mutual congratulations; but as the evening 
light altered, alas ! they saw their newly-discovered land move 
suddenly to windward, and extend itself along the horizon, 
until they appeared to be in a lake wholly surrounded by 
mountains! This deception was repeated the following day. 
For several days after they had to contend with difficulties 
similar to those already experienced ; and on the 9th of April, 
M. Von Matiuschkin, who had been sent on in advance of the 
expedition, returned and reported that he “had seen the icy 
sea break from its fetters: enormous fields of ice, raised by 
the waves into an almost vertical position, driven against each 
other with dreadful crash, pressed downwards by the foaming 
billows, and re-appearing again on the surface, covered with 
the torn-up green mud, which everywhere forms the bottom 
of the sea.” M. Wrangel states the latitude where he then 
was at 71° 52’; longitude, by reckoning 3° 23’ east of the Ba- 
ranon rocks, and the variation of the needle, 18°45’. He 
does not inform us of the latitude which M. Matiuschkin had 
reached; it did not probably much exceed 72°. 

The expedition then took a west-north-west direction. As 
far as the eye could reach, they saw new and impassible hum- 
mocks, and heard sounds resembling the rolling of distant 
thunder. Numerous columns of dark blue vapour were 
ascending at various points. ‘They had here the opportunity 
of observing, that when the ice cracks, even in places where 
it was otherwise thick and solid, vaporisation immediately en- 
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sued, more or less dense to the view, according to the.tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere. The vapours usually ascended ver- 
tically in columnar shapes. On the 12th they were in lati- 
tude 72°2’. There was a strong wind from the north, and 
the depth of the sea was fourteen fathoms and a half. The 
bottom was no longer green mud, but gravel. Despairing, 
therefore, of finding the object of their search in that direc- 
tion, they resolved to return to the meridian of Schelagskoi, 
due north of which the problematical land was supposed to 
be situated. On the morning of the 21st of April, M. Von 
Matiuschkin, who had gone forward in a light sledge, again 
beheld “ extensive open water, with fields of thin ice drifting 
to the. east-south-east.” No appearance whatever of land 
having presented itself in that quarter, the expedition returned 
once more to their head-quarters on the Kolyma. 

The “ last great journey” of the expedition, in their attempt 
to accomplish the object of their mission, was commenced on 
the 26th of February, 1823. They took their departure 
along the coast to the eastward, and on the 8th of March ar- 
rived at Cape Schelagskoi, where they met some members of 
a native tribe called ‘I'schuktschi, the chieftain of whom in- 
formed them, that “between Cape Schelagskoi and Cape 
North (to the south-east of the former), there was a part of 
the coast where, from some cliffs near the mouth of a river, 
one might, in a clear summer’s day, descry snow-covered 
mountains at a great distance to the north, but that it was 
impossible in winter to see so far.” On the 21st they reached 
latitude 70° 20’; longitude 174° 13’. The variation of the 
needle was 21} east. By the light of a beautiful aurora, 
they continued their march until the night was far advanced. 
The next morning they again beheld the blue vapour, which 
in those regions uniformly indicated open water. On the 
23rd they had clear weather, when M. Wrangel again found 
further progress northward impracticable. 

“ We climbed one of the loftiest ice-hills, whence we obtained an 
extensive view towards the north, and whence we beheld the wide im- 
measurable ocean spread before our gaze, It was a fearful and mag- 
nificent, but to us a melancholy spectacle! Fragments of ice of 
enormous size floated on the surface of the agitated ocean, and were 
thrown by the waves with awful violence against the edge of the ice- 
field on the farther side of the channel before us. The collisions were 
so tremendous, that large masses were every instant broken away, and 
it was evident that the portion of ice which still divided the channel 
from the open ocean, would soon be completely destroyed. Had we 
attempted to have ferried ourselves across upon one of the floating 
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pieces of ice, we should not have foynd firm footing upon our arrival. 
Even on our own side fresh lanes of water were continually forming 
and extending in every direction in the field of ice behind us. We 
could go no further. 

“ With a painful feeling of the impossibility of overcoming the ob- 
stacles which nature opposed to us, our last hope vanished of dis- 
covering the land, which we yet believed to exist. We saw ourselves 
compelled to renounce the object for which we had striven through 
three years of hardships, toil, and danger. We had done what duty 
and honour demanded, Further attempts would have been absolutely 
hopeless, and I decided to return. 

“« According to my reckoning, the point from which we were forced 
to return, is situated in 70° 51’, and 175° 27’.. Our distance from the 
main-land in a direct line, was a hundred and five wersts, (about sixty 
geographical miles).”"* 


We subjoin some observations made by M. Wrangel on the 
aurora borealis, which will assist in ascertaining the true origin 
and nature of that phenomenon :— 


“1, When the streamers rise high and approach the full-moon, a 
luminous circle of from 20° to 30° is frequently formed round it. The 
circle continues for a time, and then disappears. 

“2, When the streamers extend to the zenith, or nearly so, they 
sometimes resolve themselves into small, faintly luminous, and cloud- 
like patches, of a milk-white colour, and which not unfrequently con- 
tinue to be visible on the following day, in the shape of white wave- 
like clouds. 

«© 3. We often saw on the northern horizon, below the auroral 
light, dark-blue clouds, which bear a great resemblance in colour and 
form to the vapours which usually rise from a sudden break in the ice 
of the sea. 

« 4, Even during the most brilliant auroras, we could never per- 
ceive any considerable noise, but in such cases we did hear a slight 
hissing sound, as when the wind blows on a flame. 

“ 5. The Auroras seen from Nishne Kolymsk, usually commence 
in the north-eastern quarter of the heavens; and the middle of the 
space which they occupy in the northern horizon, is generally 10° or 
20° east of true north. The magnetic variation at this place is about 
100 E. 

«6. Auroras are more frequent and more brilliant on the sea-coast 
than at a distance from it. The latitude of the place does not other- 
wise influence them. Thus, for example, it would seem from the ac- 
counts of the Ischuktschi, that in Kolintschin island, (in 67° 26’ lati- 





* The attention of our readers is directed to the exertions of Messrs. Dease 
and Simpson, who, on behalf of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in the winter 1839-40, 
explored the intervals passed over by Franklin, Back, Beechy, and Richardson, 
and established the fact of America being an island. 
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tude), auroras are much more frequent and more brilliant than at 
Nishne Kolymsk, in latitude 68° 32’. On the coast we often saw the 
streamers shoot up to the zenith ; whereas this was rarely the case at 
Nishne Kolymsk ; nor was the light nearly so brilliant at the latter 
lace. 

, «7, The inhabitants of the coast affirm, that after a brilliant au- 
rora, they always have a strong gale from the quarter in which it ap- 
peared. We did not observe this to be the case at Nishne Kolymsk. 
The difference, however, may proceed from local circumstances, which 
often either prevent the sea winds from reaching so far inland, or alter 
their direction ;—for example, it often happens that there is a strong 
northerly wind at Poschodsk, seventy wersts north of Kolymsk, whilst 
at the latter place the wind is southerly. 

“8, The finest auroras always appear at the beginning of strong 
gales in November and January. When the cold is more intense, 
they are more rare. 

“9, A remarkable phenomenon which I often witnessed, deserves 
to be recorded—i. e. when shooting stars fell near the lower portion of 
an auroral arch, fresh-kindled streamers instantly appeared, and shot 
up from the spot where the star fell. 

“From some of the above remarks it may be inferred, that the 
freezing of the sea may be connected with the appearance of auroras. 
Perhaps a great quantity of electricity may be produced by the sud- 
denly rising vapours, or by the friction of large masses of ice against 
each other. 

“ The aurora does not always occupy the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere; it is usually nearer the surface of the earth, and this is 
shown by the visible influence of the lower current of the atmosphere 
on the beams of the aurora. We have frequently seen the effect of 
the wind on the streamers as obvious as it is on paso and it is al- 
most always the wind which is blowing at the surface of the earth.”— 
pp- 390-400. 


It may be important to remark that, according to this 
statement, the auroras seen from Nishne Kolymsk usually 
commenced in the north-east quarter of the heavens; and 
that the middle of the space which they occupied in the 
northern region was 10° or 20° east of line north. The mag- 
netic variation at Nishne Kolymsk was about 10° east, and 
the greatest variation which M. Wrangel had observed in his 
journey eastward was 213° east. It would appear, therefore, 
that the increase of the variation was intimately connected 
with the extension of the aurora in that direction. It should 
also be noted that when “ the cold was most intense, the 
auroras were more rare,”—a fact which gives strong confirma- 
tion to the doctrine that electricity has much to do with the 
production of the aurora; the electric fluid being more 
copiously absorbed in the colder than in the warmer regions 
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of the earth. The greater the cold, the greater the absorp- 
tion; the greater the absorption of electricity, the less ap- 
parent the aurora. 

We shall now state, as briefly as we can, the results of the 
exploring expedition dispatched by the United States, under 
the command of Lieutenant Wilkes, to the South Seas, in 
search of a new continent. His official report is dated from 
the United States ship Vincennes, 10th March, 1840; besides 
this ship, he had under his command the Peacock, the Por- 
poise, and the Flying Fish. ‘These vessels had sailed from 
Sydney, New South Wales,. in company, on the 24th De- 
cember, 1839, with instructions “ to proceed south as far as 
was practicable, and cruise within the Antarctic Ocean.” In 
consequence of fogs, the ships soon parted company. On the 
Oth of January, 1840, Lieutenant Wilkes, being in 61° lati- 
tude south, fell in with the first icelands, and continued to 
steer to the southwards as directly as numerous icebergs 
would permit him. On the 12th be ran into a bay of field 
ice, in longitude 164° 53’ east, and latitude 64° 11’ south, 
which presented a perfect barrier against his further progress 
in that direction. He proceeded on the 12th to the westward, 
working along until the 19th, when he saw land to the south 
and east, with many indications of being in its vicinity, such 
as penguins, seals, and the discolouration of the water. But 
an impenetrable barrier of ice prevented his nearer approach 
to it. On the 22nd he fell in with large clusters and bodies 
of ice, and innumerable ice islands, and until the 25th was in 
a large bay formed by ice, examining the different points in 
hopes of effecting an entrance to the south, but without 
success. He here reached latitude 67° 4’, longitude 147° 30’ 
east, being the furthest south he had penetrated. ‘ Appear- 
ances of distant land were seen in the eastward and westward.” 
‘The cipping needles gave 87° 30’ for the dip. The azimuth 
compass was so sluggish on the ice, that on being agitated and 
bearings again taken, it gave nearly three points difference, 
the variation being 12°35’ east. A few days afterwards, 
about a hundred miles further to the west, he had “ no varia- 
tion,” and thence it rapidly increased in westerly variation, 
from which Lieutenant Wilkes concludes that when in the ice 
bay he could not have been very far from the south magnetic 
pole. On the 28th, being in latitude 66° 33’, longitude 
140° 30’ east, he again discovered land; on the 30th he 
reached a small bay, pointed by high ice cliffs and black 
voleanic rocks; about sixty miles of coast were in sight, 

* extending towards the southward, of a high mountainous , 
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character. During the last three or four days the weather 
was exceedingly tempestuous. He persevered, however, in 
his course westward. On the 9th of February, being the 
first clear night that he had experienced for some time, he 
witnessed the aurora australis; on the 12th again saw distant 
mountains, but unable to penetrate the barrier of ice which 
the coast presented; 13th at noon, longitude 107° 45’ east, 
latitude 65° 11’, sea tolerably clear, land plainly in sight. He 
continued pushing through the ice until he was stopped by the 
fixed barrier about fifteen miles from the shore, and with little 
or no prospect of effecting a landing. Near him were several 
icebergs, coloured and stained with earth, on one of which he 
debarked, and obtained numerous specimens of sand, stone, 
and quartz. A sea leopard was seen on the ice, but the boats 
sent did not succeed in taking it. Interests connected with his 
“‘ whaling” avocations prevented him from proceeding further 
in his exertions to explore the land which he had seen, and on 
the 21st he directed his course northward. He mentions 
three brilliant appearances of the aurora australis, which he 
had witnessed after the one already referred to. Lieutenant 
Wilkes concludes his report with the following observations. 

“1st. From our discoveries of the land through 40° of longitude, 
and the observations made during this interesting cruise, with the 
similarity of formation and position of the ice during our close exami- 
nation of it, I consider that there can scarcely be a doubt of the exist- 
ence of the Antarctic continent extending the whole distance of 70° 
from east to west. 

“2nd. That different points of the land are at times free from the 
ice barrier. 

“3rd. That they are frequented by seal, many of which were seen, 
and offer to our enterprising countrymen engaged in those pursuits a 
field of large extent for their future operations. 

“4th. That the large number of whales of different species seen, 
and the quantity of food for them, would designate this coast as a 
place of great resort forthem. ‘The fin-backed whale seemed to pre- 
dominate. 

“ We proceeded on our cruise to the northward and eastward with 
strong gales, until we reached the latitude of certain islands, laid 
down on the charts as the Royal Company Islands, about 6° to the 
westward of their supposed locality ; I then stood on their parallel, and 
passed over their supposed site, but we saw nothing of them, nor any 
indication of land in the vicinity : I feel confident, as far as respects 
their existence in or near the longitude or parallel assigned them, to 
assert that they do not exist. 

“ The last ice island was seen in latitude 51° south. A few speci- 
mens of natural history were obtained and preserved during the cruise.” 


This report appears to us very satisfactory with reference 
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to the main object of the expedition, the discovery of an ant- 
arctic continent. It is to be regretted, however, that when 
Lieutenant Wilkes was within fifteen miles of the land, he and 
some of his companions did not debark, and take a pedestrian 
excursion in the direction of the continent. But we suspect, 
although he does not openly state the fact, he had to deal 
with a crew very reluctantly engaged in the business of ex- 
ploration, when they thought they might be much more plea- 
santly and profitably occupied in whaling. The French ex- 
pedition, under Captain D’Urville, fell in with land at the 
same time (January 1840) as Lieutenant Wilkes, though they 
were 600 miles apart from each other—a strong confirmation 
of Lieutenant Wilkes’ conclusions. These discoveries ex- 
hibit a continuous coast of 1700 miles. 

The magnetic observations made by Lieutenant Wilkes seem 
to have been so loosely conducted, and his instruments for that 
purpose were so imperfect, that we fear no safe conclusion can 
be drawn from his report either of the dip or the variations. 
Indeed, M. Wrangel’s narrative is also far from being satis- 
factory as to the dip and variation of the needle at the North 
Pole. We are happy to jearn that this most interesting and 
important subject has been placed by government in a course 
of full inquiry. We have no doubt that the results will tend 
much not only to the progress of geographical knowledge, but 
to the march of all the sciences connected with what we must 
at present call the mysteries of the electric element* 





* We have been favoured with a letter from Lieutenant Stokes of H. M.S. 
Beagle, addressed to our friend, Mr. M. Walker, of the hydrographer’s office, dated 
from Timor, as recently as the Ist of August, 1840, from which we extract a pas- 
sage which will interest our readers :— Since leaving Swan River, last April, we 
have examined Houtman’s Abrolhos, coast opposite, and 130 miles of the north- 
west coast of Australia, when we were driven here forwater. We have discovered 
nothing beyond a few mangrove creeks, and a more sterile coast is not to be found ; 
we return to it immediately. D’ Urville had sailed only a fortnight before we arrived ; 
he has been successful in his search for Jand to the south; is it not strange that 
he should have found it between the latitude of 65° and 68° ? that near Cape Horn 
appears to be a part of Enderby’s land. Both the French ships had English 
crews, shipped at Hobart Town, paying them double wages; I find they have ex- 
amined the south-eastern shore of New Guinea, but not the southern, therefore 
there is yet something new left us. I have gleaned a good deal of information 
about that country from the doctor of the Dutch settlement at Triton Bay, who 
fortunately | met here, on his way to Europe. This China business will of course 
bring many of our ships into these seas; the following notices of some shoals, 
therefore, you will be glad to get for the charts: northern entrance of Alloa Strait, 
lat. 89 10’ S.; a reef breaking for four miles N. 33° E. from Flat Islands; the 
latter is a single island joined by a narrow neck. Pulo Baby, lat. 8° 08’ S. is 
joined to Wetten Island by an extensive reef, dry at low water. 
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Art. II.—Elevation of the Cathedral Church of St. Chad, 
Birmingham. By A.W. Pugin. London: 1840, 


HE revival of our ancient parochial church architecture is 
a subject which occupies much attention at the present 
time; after three centuries of demolition and neglect, the 
solemn structures raised by our Catholic ancestors are being 
gradually restored to somewhat of their original appearance,* 
and buildings which but a few years since were considered as 
unsightly and barbarous erections of ignorant times, are now 
become the theme for general eulogy, and models for imita- 
tion. To the English Catholic there is no class of religious 
edifices of greater interest than the ancient parish churches of 
this country. They are admirably suited to the present wants 
and necessities of the Church, nor is it possible to adopt, con- 
sistently, any other models for the greater portion of our 
ecclesiastical buildings. 

However, glorious, magnificent, and edifying as were the 
great cathedral and abbatical churches, wonderful monuments 
_ of piety and zeal, we cannot turn to them in our present 
condition as objects of imitation, To rival them is wholly out 
of the question; to produce a meagre and reduced copy 
would be little better than caricaturing past glories, The 
were, in fact, the crowning result of Catholic piety and zeal, 
when it covered the face of the land, when all hearts and 
hands were united in the great work of rearing piles to God. 
These vast and sumptuous churches were, however, only the 
result of a long series of humble endeavours; they were the 
flowers of that faith which had been sown and cultivated by 
other means, 

It is, in fact, by parish churches, that the faith of a nation 
is to be sustained and nourished ; in them souls are engrafted 
to the Church by the waters of baptism; they are the tri- 
bunals of penance, and the seats of mercy and forgiveness. 
In them is the holy Eucharistic sacrifice continually offered 
up, and the sacred body of our Lord received by the faith- 
ful; there the holy books are read, and the people in- 





* Among these restorations, none is more deserving of praise than that of the 
Temple church, London, ‘The whole of the unsightly fittings of the last century 
have been removed, the marble caps and shafts beautifully restored, the whole 
of the vaulted ceiling diapered and painted, and many of the windows are being 
filled with stained glass, which, in design and execution, may vie with some of 
the richest windows of antiquity. 
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structed ; they become the seat and centre of every pious 
thought and deed; the pavement is studded with sepulchral 
memorials, and hundreds of departed faithful repose beneath 
the turf of the consecrated enclosures in which they stand. 
Each Catholic parish church is the history of the adjacent 
county; the family chantry, with its baronial monuments and 
heraldic bearings, the churchman’s brass, the crusader’s 
tomb, the peasant’s cross, the storied windows, are all evi- 
dences of a long series of men and events; and valuable 
indeed are the national records furnished by many of even 
the humblest churches of this land; and even now, dese- 
crated and despoiled as they are, still is there a traditionary 
reverence for these monuments of ancient piety left among 
the people. 

Are not village spires, the church bells, the old porches, 
the venerable yew trees, the old grey towers, subjects on 
which writers and poets love to dwell? and Catholic feeling 
has never been so obscured in this land but that many have 
been found to view these holy spots with pious reverence ; and 
what is truly consoling, the traditional form of the old build- 
ings, although dreadfully debased and disfigured, has never 
been totally abandoned.* If the English Catholic body 
avail themselves of this feeling of attachment to the old parish 
churches which exists among a great body of the people, won- 
derful good may be produced; but if they neglect the means 
they are bound to employ to turn this feeling to the restora- 
tion of the old faith, then it will be found extremely inimical 
to the revival of religion. 

A vast body of uninformed but excellently intentioned 
people, especially in agricultural districts, oppose the progress 





* There are many interesting examples of this fact to be found in England. 
In that stronghold of Christian architecture, Oxford, we find colleges and build- 
ings erected during the reigns of James and Charles, with the arrangement and 
features of the ancient buildings. At St. John’s college are some beautiful 
groined ceilings of a very late date. The hall of Lambeth Palace, erected 
since the restoration by Archbishop Juxon, has buttresses, tracery windows, 
battlements, a lovre, a dais with a bay window, open framed roof, and all the 
characteristics of a refectory of the 15th century. 

At Westminster Abbey the end of the north transept was almost rebuilt in the 
17th century. 

The font and cover at Durham Cathedral, set up in the time of Charles Ist, 
are carried up to a great height with niches, buttresses, and pinnacles. 

The details of all these works are debased, and Italian monstrosities appear 
occasionally; but still these, and numberless other examples which might be 
adduced, fully prove that England long clung with a sort of lingering love to her 
ancient architecture. 
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of Catholicism from Catholic motives. They look upon the 
old church as the true one, they are not sufficiently in- 
structed to draw a distinction between that same old church 
under Catholic or Protestant ministration, and they equally 
despise and avoid the dissenting conventicle, built by some 
independent preacher, or the dissenting looking conventicle, 
erected in fact for the celebration of the very rites for which 
the old church was built, but with which it does not appear 
to have the slightest connexion, as an admirable writer in the 
British Critic beautifully expresses himself; * Grecian tem- 
ple, Catholic cathedral, Corinthian portico, Norman doorway, 
pilaster and pinnacle, cannot differ so much or so essentially 
as the notions of a church, a preaching house, and a house of 
prayer. If then,” he continues, “ one could ensure the great- 
est technical accuracy in details, still if the Genevan principle 
of a house of God instead of the Catholic be adopted, the re- 
sult must be an architectural monster.” Such is the lan- 
guage of one, who, although unfortunately separated from us 
in communion, is evidently united in taste with the ancient 
faithful of this land; and it is lamentable that few among us 
appear to feel the truth of these observations. Modern Catho- 
lics have frequently abandoned Catholic architecture for the 
Genevan, and even make light of this melancholy decay, and 
speak of the architecture of the house of God and the forma- 
tion of his sanctuary, on which our Catholic ancestors be- 
stowed the greater part of their lives and goods, as a thing 
indifferent, dependent on mere whim and idea. Now it is 
scarcely less important to adhere to the traditions of the Church 
as regards the arrangements of material buildings, than as 
to any other matters connected with the celebration of the 
divine mysteries ; for it is impossible that these latter can be 
performed in accordance with the rituals and intentions of the 
Church, if the former are disregarded; and yet it is a melan- 
choly fact, that even a great portion of the clergy seem ut- 
terly unconscious of the close connexion between the two. 
The most ardent supporters of the modern temple or con- 
ventical style, who have cast away without the least compunc- 
tion, not only the splendours but the proprieties and essentials 
of church architecture, affect great horror of what they term 
innovation in matters of much less importance. They regard 
the reduction of a shovel-ended stole to its ancient and rea- 
sonable shape, or the unstarching of a crimped surplice and 
restoring its graceful and ampie folds, in the light of an almost 
mortal sin; while they sever every link between themselves 
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and Catholic practice and antiquity in the style and arrange- 
ment of their churches. Surely this must arise from want of 
due reflection or information on these matters. 

Can it be imagined that the Church in all ages, would have 
defined with vedh scrupulous exactness every thing connected 
with the celebration of the divine office, had not such pre- 
cautions been considered necessary to ensure a becoming and 
solemn performance of the sacred rites? ‘The Church, more- 
over, appointed proper officers, such as archdeacons, and 
rural deans, to act under the bishop, and see that the inten- 
tions and regulations of the Church were properly carried 
out, and to report on the state of the various churches in 
the diocess. 

There are yet existing visitations of the twelfth century, 
where the slightest defect or irregularity in the fabric or 
ornaments is carefully noted down, with directions for amend- 
ment ; yet all these excellent regulations to preserve uni- 
formity and discipline, established by the wisdom of the an- 
cient Churchmen, are accounted as foolishness by many Ca- 
tholics of these days. To assert the importance of adhering to 
ancient tradition in these matters, is sufficient to draw forth 
ridicule, and even censure. It is lamentable to hear the sen- 
timents which are expressed on ecclesiastical architecture 
by many who should be most ardent in reviving it in all 
its ancient purity, but who do not even bestow as much 
consideration on it as on the construction of their stables. 
The principal part of our modern churches are the result 
of mere whim and caprice. Those who build them are re- 
gulated neither by ecclesiastical nor architectural authority ; 
hence a new Catholic church is almost certain to be a per- 
fect outrage on ecclesiastical propriety and architectural taste. 
It is impossible to say, before it is erected, whether the 
building will look most like an auction room or a metho- 
dist meeting; whether it will have any symbol of Chris- 
tianity about it, or be quite plain; whether it will be a 
caricature of pointed or of Grecian architecture; whether it 
will have any characteristics of a Catholic church at all, if 
we except its extremely offensive appearance, which, grievous 
as it may be, is become a very distinguishing mark of a 
Catholic building. 

Formerly, the word church implied a particular sort of 
edifice invariably erected on the same principle; it might be 
highly ornamented, or it might be simple; it might be large 
or small, lofty or low, costly or cheap, but it was arranged on 
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a certain regulated system. Churches built hundreds of miles 
apart, and with the difference of centuries in the period of 
their erection, would still exhibit a perfect similarity of pur- 
pose, and by their form and arrangement attest that the same 
faith had instigated their erections, and the same rites were 
performed within their walls. But now, alas, the case is 
widely different; anything may be built and called a church ; 
any style, any plan, any detail. No sooner is a new building 
of this kind determined upon, than there is a muster of com- 
mittee-men to adjust preliminaries, and decide on plans. 
‘These are men generally ignorant of every thing connected with 
these matters ; which the result of their labours but too plainly 

roves. Some Protestant builder,—a matter-of-fact one-idea 
Seeememans man, whose highest achievement in architec- 
tural art has been the erection of a market-house, or modern- 
izing the front of an hotel—is not uncommonly considered as 
a fitand proper person to design and carry out an edifice 
intended for those very rites which produced the erection of 
every truly fine church in the land. Of course this indivi- 
dual, who is perfectly destitute of any idea of what the church 
should be like, eagerly catches at the suggestions of the com- 
mittee-men, who are far from backward in having a say on 
these occasions. One has seen a new chapel lately opened, 
which he thinks extremely neat and pretty, but would pro- 
= that the altar should stand in a sort of alcove; a second, 

owever, objects to this latter proposition, as he proves that 
those who would sit in the last seat of the gallery could not 
look down on the top of the altar; this is declared to be a 
fatal objection, and the altar is decided to stand against a flat 
wall, where it can be well seen on three sides. A hints that 
something in the Gothic style would look well; but B de- 
clares it to be all expensive gingerbread. C, who has been to 
Rome, laughs outright at such a barbarism as pointed archi- 
tecture, and asks A sarcastically if he ever saw a Grecian por- 
tico; talks with equally extravagant praise of St. Peter’s and 
the Parthenon, the two most opposite buildings in the world, 
and concludes with an eulogium on classical taste and refine- 
ment, and the barbarisms of the old Catholics. A ventures to 
reply, that there was something very grand about the old 
churches, notwithstanding, and offering some remarks about 
antiquity, is cut short by a loud laugh and general cry, 
“Oh, we're all for the modern now ;” in which the one-idea 
Roman-cement man heartily joins, and compels him to be 
silent. After some further conversation about a marble altar 
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from abroad, candlesticks of the newest Parisian fashion, and 
some other foreign novelties, the meeting separates, and a 
building is commenced, which in due time is finished, and 
opened with a band of theatricals, who, as the bills announce, 
have kindly consented to sing the praises of God—it might 
perhaps be added, as is sometimes seen on benefit bills ( for 
that day only), which would be an additional inducement for 
a full audience. This is a true picture of the manner in which 
many Catholic churches have been, and, what is worse, are still, 
being built; yet, perhaps, close by such an abortion stands the 
old parish church of the town. Although simple in its archi- 
tecture, Catholic is indelibly stamped on its venerable ex- 
terior. Heretical violence has stripped it of its most beautiful 
ornaments; Protestant churchwardens have fattened on its 
old leaded roof and spire; it is curtailed of its fair propor- 
tions, and disfigured by some unsightly modern additions, 
which have been tacked on to its ancient walls ; yet, in spite of 
these memorable disadvantages, it still tells its tale,—it is 
Catholic from foundation to tower top. Melancholy is it to 
think that this venerable pile should have been alienated from 
the ancient faith; but thrice melancholy is it that those who 
should ever regard it with veneration, and strive to imitate 
its beauties, should pass it by unheeded and despised ; and as 
if in mockery of its venerable grandeur, raise a conventicle- 
looking structure under its very walls, where the assemblage 
of architectural monstrosities becomes a standing proof of the 
degeneracy of modern times. 

it is very probable that many well-disposed persons have 
been led to approve, or at least tolerate, these miserable erec- 
tions, from a mistaken idea that nothing could be accomplished 
in the pointed style under an immense cost. Now so far from 
this being the case, this architecture has decidedly the ad- 
vantage on the score of economy; it can be accommodated to 
any materials, any dimensions, and any locality. The er- 
roneous opinions formed on this subject are consequent on the 
unfortunate results attending the labours of those who, when 
about to build in the pointed style, take some vast church for 
their model; and then, without a twentieth part of the space, 
or a hundredth part of the money, try to do something like 
it. This is certain to be a failure. Had they, on the contrary, 
gone and examined some edifice of antiquity, corresponding 
in scale and intention to the one they wished to erect, they 
would have produced a satisfactory building at a reasonable 
cost. Some persons seem to imagine that every pointed 
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church must be a cathedral or nothing: this has even been 
cited as a reason why the proposed new Catholic church at 
York should not be Gothic, on account of its vicinity to the 
cathedral. Nothing can be more absurd: no one would think 
for an instant of attempting to rival the extent or richness of 
that glorious pile; but were there not above thirty parochial 
churches anciently in York? and did their builders think it 
expedient to depart from Catholic architecture in the design, 
on account of the stupendous cathedral ? Certainly not. There 
were many buildings among them, and small ones too, equally 
perfect and beautiful for the purpose for which they were in- 
tended us the minster itself. Architecture to be good must 
be consistent. A parish church, to contain a few hundred 
persons, must be very differently arranged from a metropoli- 
tan cathedral ; and if this principle be understood, and acted 
upon, the Catholics of York may erect an edifice suitable to 
their present necessities, which would not be unworthy of 
William de Melton or Walter Skirlaw. 

Churches must be regulated in their scale and decorations 
(as was the case formerly) by the means and numbers of the 
people; it being always remembered that the house of God 
should be as good, as spacious, as ornamented, as circum- 
stances will allow. Many a humble village church, of rubble 
walls and thatched roof, has doubtless formed as acceptable an 
offering to Almighty God (being the utmost the poor people 
could accomplish) as the most sumptuous fabric erected by 
their richer brethren. Everything is relative; a building may 
be admirable and edifying in one place, which would be dis- 
graceful in another. As long as the Catholic principle exists, of 
dedicating the best to God, be that great or little, the intention 
is the same, and the result always entails a blessing. But this 
does not afford the slightest ground for a pretext, urged by 
some wealthy persons in these days of decayed faith, that it 
does not matter how or where God is worshipped, and that four 
walls are equally well adapted for the purpose with the most 
solemn piles. God expects, and it is beyond contradiction 
His due, that we should devote to His honour and service a 
large portion of the temporal benefits we enjoy. While, there- 
fore, it would be both absurd and unjust to expect more than 
what the station and means of persons enable them to con- 
tribute towards the erection of churches, it is a horrible 
scandal, and a fearful condemnation, that many persons of 
wealth and influence do oppose the Catholic principle, of 
making the house of God the centre of earthly splendour; and 
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instead of contributing to this great and holy work, try to 
excuse their conduct by urging the miserable arguments of 
Protestants on these matters. While for the gratification of 
their own personal vanity, or the indulgence of their luxury, 
no expense can be too profuse, it is lamentable to look 
around on the various buildings used for Catholic worship in 
this land, and to see how few among them are at all fitted, 
either by their arrangement or decoration, for the sacred pur- 
poses for which they are intended. 

We will not speak of chapels built fifty years ago, since it 
may with justice be urged that those were times of persecu- 
tion ; but we will turn to those churches which have been raised 
within a few years, and without the existence of any other re- 
strictions than those which either the miserable parsimony or 
ignorance of the builders have imposed on them. In London 
itself, what are termed the fashionable chapels are uglier and 
more inconvenient than many Protestant chapels of ease; so 
ill-constructed as to arrangement, as to po the sacred 
mysteries to unnecessary interruptions and publicity; so 


confined in their dimensions, that not a hundredth part of 
the people can squeeze in to hear mass; so meagre in de- 


coration, that many Protestant churches are infinitely more 
elegant; and yet to these places, Sunday after Sunday, will 
Catholics of wealth, influence, and station, be driven in 
their carriages; and will appear, or actually are, perfectly 
satisfied with the building wherein they assemble to worship 
God, when the very entrance halls of their dwellings are more 
handsomely furnished, and the sideboards of their dining 
rooms are ten times more costly than the altar. In many 
country missions the case is even more deplorable; for we 
may find chapels destitute not only of the ornaments, but the 
essentials for the holy sacrifice, and even, horrible to name, 
the blessed Eucharist, the fountain of grace, received in a 
vessel of meaner material than what is generally used for the 
domestic table. The altar, composed only of a few boards, 
neglected, decayed, and dirty ; candlesticks of the commonest 
description, holding an almost expiring wick; trash and 
trumpery, in the shape of paper pots of artificial flowers, are 
stuck about to make up a show, and the whole presents the 
chilling aspect of combined neglect, bad taste, and poverty. 
But there is another sort of chapel, especially in large 
towns, which presents an equally offensive and distressing ap- 
pearance, although from different causes; in these the evil 
does not proceed from either poverty or neglect, but from the 
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ill-judged expenditure of money by pious but uninformed 
persons. In these places, societies of ladies are frequently 
formed for adorning the altar : the principal and ostensible ob- 
ject of such a sisterhood is admirable, but the manner in which 
the affair is carried out is generally lamentable. ‘These well- 
meaning ladies transfer all the nicknackery of the work-room, 
the toilette table, and the bazaar, to the altar of God. The 
result is pitiable ;—cut papers of various colours, pretty rib- 
bonds, china pots, darling little gimcracks, artificial flowers, 
all sorts of trumpery, are suffered to be intruded not only into 
the vicinity of the seat of most holy mysteries, but actually in 
the presence of the blessed sacrament itself, insulting to the 
majesty of religion and distracting to every well-regulated and 
informed mind. The pranks these well-intentioned but ill- 
judged devotees are allowed to practise are truly extraordi- 
nary. ‘Their intentions are excellent; they wish to work for 
the good and advancement of religion, although they unknow- 
ingly hinder it, by rendering its externals childish and ridicu- 
lous in appearance. But why should not their efforts be 
turned into a good channel ? let them embroider frontals of 
altars, which are susceptible of every variety of ornament and 
design; they should be varied for every festival, and have 
appropriate subjects and emblems worked on them for each. 
The orpheys and hoods of copes, and the crosses of chasubles, 
would be an ample field for the exertions of the most indefa- 
tigable needle-women ; and beautiful church ornaments might 
they produce, if they would quit the Berlin pattern and pole- 
screen style, and imitate the ancient and appropriate embroid- 
ery. We are greatly indebted to the ladies of the middle ages 
for much beautiful church needlework; but pure taste was 
then generally diffused, and a/l worked in accordance with the 
regulations and traditions of the Church, which were strictly 
enforced ; and we may hope that such will again be the case, 
when Catholic art is better and more extensively understood. 
But to return: there is another class of chapels, belong- 
ing to private mansions and families, which are generally 
in a most disgraceful state. Often has the butler a well-fur- 
nished pantry, the housekeeper her spacious storeroom, the 
cook his complete batterie de cuisine, all, in fact, well pro- 
vided, except the chapel and the chaplain: no pittance can be 
too small for the latter, nothing too mean or paltry for the 
former. There are some exceptions; but cullectively they are 
quite unworthy of their sacred purpose: it would be invidi- 
ous to name examples of either class, but we may mention 
VOL. X.—NO. XX. Y 
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some defects nearly common to them all, and leave the appli- 
cation of the remarks to those who may feel deserving of them. 
The origin of these private chapels may be traced to both 
necessity and devotion. First: necessity, which during the 
times of persecution precluded the possibility of the public 
celebration of the Divine mysteries, and obliged the priests of 
the Church to seek privacy and concealment : hence the houses 
of those families who retained the ancient faith answered the 
purposes of parochial churches, and thus true religion was pre- 
served by these means throughout the land. Secondly: the 
devotion of pious persons, who were anxious to have the con- 
solations of religion under their very roof. Private chapels 
and chaplains are undoubtedly very ancient, and it is a practice 
which if properly carried out cannot be too much commended, 
It must be admitted, however, that it is a great privilege to 
have the same holy rites performed under one’s own roof for 
which the most extensive piles in Christendom have been 
raised, The presence of the Lord of Hosts is no ordinary 
honour, and yet, strange to say, these reflections, if ever they 
are made, seem to produce but little effect on the minds of 
those who ought to be most sensibly touched by them. To 
keep up a chapel in these days is considered a merit instead 
of a privilege ; a man is not accounted liberal who keeps a 
cook to administer to his appetite, a butler to provide him 
drink, and, in fine, a vast number of persons to attend and 
supply all he requires; this all passes by, nor is it of course 
considered any way meritorious; but to support a chaplain to 
administer the sacraments—without which all food, all rai- 
ment, all wealth, all state, is utterly dead and unprofitable— 
is thought in these days something very great and very praise- 
worthy. Out on such contradiction! the world does not in all 
its varieties exhibit such specimens of inconsistency as are to 
be found between the faith and practice of modern Catholics. 
If a visitor of fashion announces his intention of honouring 
their mansions with a visit, what preparations, what uncover- 
ing of holland, what setting up of wax lights; while the most 
holy sacrament of our Lord’s body, deserted and forlorn, is 
left in a mean receptacle, without lamp or honour, in some 
half-furnished, half-dilapidated, and decayed chamber, which 
the owner of the house consents to give up to God, out of his 
vast and sumptuous residence; and while the commonest ar- 
ticles of food are served up on massive silver, by footmen in 
costly liveries, a miserable bit of plated ware is the earthly 
tabernacle for the sacred body of our Lord, and a cast-off 
gown is considered sufficiently good for a vestment wherein 
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to offer up the adorable sacrifice. When a new private chapel 
is decided on, how often is some outhouse or adjacent stable 
converted into a sanctuary for the Lord of Hosts. Many private 
chapels have bed rooms over them, which is strictly forbidden ; 
others are situated directly over the meanest offices of the 
house; and few indeed are there which have been arranged 
with the slightest reference to the sanctity of their purpose. 

We cannot dismiss this part of our subject without referring 
to a chapel recently erected in the north, which is an instance 
much to be regretted of the foreign and novel ideas which exist 
among some of our most distinguished English catholics. 
Money was lavished on this building with a zeal and devotion 
which would have done honour to days of livelier faith; the 
endowment also was ample; everything was done in a fine 
spirit, but with most mistaken ideas of Catholic architecture. 
A plaster imitation of Italian design has been erected on the 
soil of that county which can boast a Rivaulx, a Fountains, 
a Beverley, a York,—a county whose face is studded with 
Catholic remains of every style, from the severe lancet to the 
elaborate perpendicular. Alas! Catholic England, how art 
thou fallen, when thine own children forget the land of their 
fathers, and leave thy most beauteous works unnoticed and 
despised, to catch at foreign ideas, unsuited to their country, 
and jarring with its national traditions. 

The long exclusion of the English Catholics from the an- 
cient ecclesiastical edifices, and the necessity which existed till 
lately of a foreign education, have undoubtedly produced this 
lamentable departure from the traditions and iedinan of their 
ancestors. It is therefore of the highest importance to set 
forth the beauty and fitness of the ancient churches, and the 
necessity of adhering strictly to them as the models for our 
imitation. The majestic cathedral and celebrated ruin may 
occasionally arrest the attention of the modern Catholic 
traveller, but how few think on the interesting claims on their 
attention which almost every rural church possesses! how 
often do they pass unheeded the old grey tower and moss- 
covered chancel, when within their walls might be found many 
a memorial of old Catholic faith, which would not have sur- 
vived the attacks of fanaticism and novelty in a more conspi- 
cuous spot. It is beyond even a doubt that the rural popu- 
lation of England were ardently attached to the faith of their 
fathers, and that but trifling changes were made in the inter- 
nal decoration of the churches, till the ascendency of the Cal- 
vinists and fanatics under Cromwell; and even in the present 

¥2 
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day many of these ancient and holy edifices may be found 
tolerably perfect in their original internal arrangement.* 

We will now consider what is to be regarded as forming 
a complete Catholic parish church for the due celebration 
of the divine office and administration of the sacraments, both 
as regards architectural arrangement and furniture. The 
building should consist of a nave, with a tower or belfry. A 
southern porch, in which a stoup for hallowed water should 
be provided ; at the western end of the nave, and usually in 
the south aisle, a stone font with a wooden cover fastened 
with a lock, and near it an ambry in the wall for the oleum cate- 
chumenorum and holy chrism. The chancel at the eastern end 
should be separated from the nave by an open screen sup- 
porting the roodand rood loft,ascended by astaircase in the wall. 

Wooden seats, with low backs, and placed wide enough 
apart to admit of kneeling easily, may be fixed in the nave 
and aisles, allowing alleys of sufficient width for the passage of 
processions. A stone or wooden pulpit sufficiently elevated 
may be erected in a convenient position in the nave. 

‘Tbe chancel floor should be raised at least one step above 
the nave, and the upper step on which the altar stands three 
steps above the floor of the chancel. The altar should consist of 
one slab of stone (marked with five crosses, and a cavity for 
relics) raised on solid masonry or stone pillars. 





* Those churches which are situated in parishes too poor to admit of heavy 
rates, are invariably found in the best preservation. In wealthy towns, the 
parish churches have been considered as stock jobs, by which each ignorant shop- 
keeper, as he attains the office of warden, might enrich his pockets at the expense 
of the ancient fabric. In these buildings, the havoc which each trade has made 
in its turn may easily be traced. The carpenter has removed the carved and 
painted timbers of the roof, with the massive covering of lead, and set upa 
flat pitched slated covering in their stead, erected a few galleries, and inclined 
planes for seats; the painter has marbled and grained all the oak work left; 
while the glazier has carefully removed the stained windows, and replaced them 
by neat and uniform lights; the plasterer has stuccoed the chancel ceiling, 
and coloured down the stone work; the smith has lined the walls with stove 
piping, and set up a host of cast-iron furnaces; and each of these worthies is 
certain to record their achievements in some too legible inscription on the walls. 
St. Margaret’s church, at Lynn, is a forcible illustration of this system. This 
magnificent fabric has been completely gutted of its ancient features. New 
roofs, new ceilings, new pavements, new pews, even plaster Italian ornaments 
stuck up to mask the old work. Immense sums have been expended to destroy 
every internal ornament and arrangement, simply on account of the town being 
rich enough to bear the expense of these enormities ; for but a few miles from this 
very place are some most beautiful churches, secured by their poverty and ne- 
glect, where the carved angels yet enrich.the oak-beamed roof, where the low- 
back sculptured benches yet remain; the fonts with their pinacled covers; the 
ehancels divided off by the old traceried screens, on which the painted enrich- 
ments may still be descried, and so many of the ancient features left, that were 
it not for the unsightly reading-desks, and the decayed tables in place of the old 
and solemn altars, one would almost seem transported into some sacred edifice 
of the old time. 
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On the epistle side of the altar a sacrarium should be fixed, 
with a basin and waste pipe, with a stone shelf for the cruets. 
On the same side, and corresponding to the width of the 
three steps ascending to the altar, three niches should be 
built, partly in the thickness of the wall, and partly projecting, 
with canopies, and convenient seats for the priest, deacon, and 
sub-deacon. Opposite to these an arched tomb, to serve as 
the sepulchre for — week, Adjoining the chancel, a 
sacristy or revestry for keeping the vestments and ornaments ; 
or, in any small churches an almery may be provided for 
this purpose on the gospel side of the altar, within the chan- 
cel. An image of the saint in whose honour the church is dedi- 
cated, should be set up in the chancel. Where there are lateral 
aisles, they should be terminated towards the east by altars, 
either erected against the wall, and protected by open screen 
work, or in chapels, eastward of the aisles, divided off from 
the church by screens. That these arrangements may be the 
better understood, we have subjoined four plans of Catholic 
churches now erecting in exact conformity with the ancient 
traditions.—(See Plates I, II, I11, and below). 


Tower 
. Nave 
. Porch 
. Pulpit 
. Chancel 
. Chapel of the B. Virgin 
. Sacristy 
. Font 





ST. MARY’S, STOCKTON ON TEES. 


Having thus generally noticed the requisites for a church, 
we will now proceed to consider these in detail. 
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OF THE POSITION OF THE CHURCH, 


A church should be so placed that the faithful face the east 
while at prayer. Such has been the practice of the Church 
from the earliest period, and very few are the examples of any 
deviation from this rule. The chancel should consequently 
be turned towards the east; and all the altars in the church 
should be so placed, that the celebrant, while officiating, looks 
towards the same quarter.* 

Independent of all Christians turning towards the same 
oint, being a beautiful figure of the unity of the Church, those 
earned writers, Durandus, Gavantus, and Cardinal Bona, 

have adduced the following reasons for this rule :— 

1. That the apostles turned towards the east while at 
prayer. 

2. That the Holy Spirit descended on them from the east 
on Pentecost. 

8. That we should all turn towards the Holy Land, where 
our Lord was born. 

4. That as our Lord was the great light of the world, we 
should turn towards the brightest quarter of the world, as a 
figure of his glory. 

5. That as our Lord was crucified looking towards the 
west, the roods, placed in the same position, face the faithful. 

6. That the star appeared in the east to the three wise men 
at the birth of our Lord. 

7. To distinguish the faithful from infidel or heretics, who, 
being without faith or unity, turn in any direction. 

8. That according to the traditional belief of the Church, 
our Lord will come from the east to judge the living and the 
dead. 

But independent of these mystical and pious reasons, the 
ancient and canonical position is the most judicious that could 
have been chosen. How beautifully do the rays of the rising 
sun, streaming through the brilliant eastern windows of the 
choir or chancel, darting their warm and cheerful light to the 
very extremity of the nave, correspond to the hymn appointed 
to be sung at prime. 

“« Jam lucis orto sidere, 
Deum precemur supplices, 
Ut in diurnis actibus 
Nos servet a nocentibus.” 





* An inspection of a plan of an old cruciform church would readily shew how 
strictly this principle was adhered to in the arrangement of the various altars, 
whether in the transepts, extremities of aisles, or lateral chapels of apsics. 
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Then as the day advances, from the whole southern side a 
flood of light is poured into the building, gradually passing 
off towards evening, till all the glories of a setting sun imme- 
diately opposite the western window light up the nave with 
glowing tints, the rich effect being much increased by the 
partial obscurity of the choir end at the time. 

Now this beautiful passage of light from sunrise to sunset, 
with all its striking and sublime effects, is utterly lost in a 
church placed in any other than the ancient position. In 
short, there are both mystical and natural reasons for adhering 
to antiquity in this practice, a departure from which can only 
be justified under the most urgent necessity. * 


OF THE CHURCHYARD. 


The inclosure within which a church was erected was set 
apart by solemn consecration for the burial of the faithful.+ 

And however objectionable places for interment may be in 
the midst of crowded cities, still it must be allowed that no. 
thing can be more calculated to awaken solemn and devout 
feelings, than passing through the resting-place of the faithful 
departed. How often is the pious Christian moved to pray 
for his deceased brother, when he sees graven on his tomb,— 
‘Of your charity pray for my soul”? Whata train of profit- 
able reflections, what holy meditations, may not be suggested 
by a sepulchral cross! In days of faith, prayer formed the 
link of communion between the living and the departed. 
Truly might it be said in time of old, when such pious respect 
was paid to the memorials and sepulture of the dead, “ Oh, 
grave, where is thy victory! Oh, death, where is thy sting !” 

Men formerly visited and knelt by tombs and graves ; now 
they would shun them, and try and banish them from their 
sight as things odious and dreadful, and in accordance with 
the spirit of the times, which strives to make churches like 





* We occasionally find examples of. ancient churches, which, from the locali- 
ties in which they have been erected, deviate from the usual position of west to 
east. These are, however, to be regarded as exceptions to the rule, and they 
can only serve as authorities for equally difficult scites. 

P it The first prayer in the beautiful office of the consecration of a cemetery is as 
ollows :— 

*¢ Omnipotens Deus, qui es custos animarum et tutela salutis, et fides creden- 
tium, respice propitius ad nostre servitutis officium, ut ad introitum nostrum 
purgetur bene+dicatur, sancti+ficetur, et conse+cretur hoc ccmeterium, 
ut humana corpora hic post vite cursum quiescentia, in magno judicii die simul 
cum felicibus animabus mereantur adipisci vite perennis gaudia. Per Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen.” 
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assembly rooms, gay and comfortable, with carriage drives 
and covered porticos to set down the company :—the very 
remembrance of death is to be excluded, lest the visitors to 
these places might be shocked at the sight of tombs. Hence 
burying the dead is become a marketable matter, a joint-stock 
concern, an outlay of unemployed capital; and a large pleasure- 
ground, sufficiently distant from the town, is staked out by 
some speculators; in which, according to the prospectuses 
issued, every religion may have a separate parterre, with any 
class of temple, from the synagogue to the meeting-house. 

However these sort of modern arrangements may suit the 
unitarian and the infidel, we hope and trust the Catholic 
church will still be surrounded by its consecrated inclosure, 
with its winding path,and its tombs, where the pious Christian 
may recite a De Profundis and a requiem,as he wends his way to 
the house of prayer, and still may the branches of the solemn 
yew tree* overshadow its arched porch. It was customary to 
erect a stone cross, raised on steps, on the south-western side 
of the church, to mark the hallowed ground; and the shafts 
of these crosses, some of which were even Saxon, still remain 
in various churchyards, although the upper part has almost in 
every instance been destroyed by Protestant fanaticism. Wooden 
crosses, with the name of the deceased, and an invocation for 
prayer painted or cut on them, were erected over the graves 
of the faithful, in place of the hideous upright slabs, with bad 
poetry, pompous inscriptions, and ludicrous cherubs, now so 
much in vogue. ‘These sepulchral crosses are still set up on 
the Continent in villages, and such retired places as have yet 
remained in happy ignorance of urns, pedestals, broken pillars, 
and all the adopted Pagan emblems of mortality,f for which 
modern designers have abandoned the ancient and touching 
memorials of departed Christians.{ 





* The branches of yew trees served anciently for palms in the procession of 
Palm Sunday. 

+ So blindly do artists of the present day adopt the ornaments and ideas of 
ancient paganism, that a stuff has recently been manufactured at Lyons intended 
for copes, to be used in funeral offices, in which the poppy, emblem of eternal 
sleep, has been introduced in lieu of those appropriate figures by which the joyful 
mystery of the resurrection (a Christian’s brigntest hope) was formerly repre- 
sented. 

+ In an old English office-book belonging to the Scarisbrick family of Lan- 
cashire, the illuminated borders at the office for the dead are particularly curious. 
The whole of the ceremonies connected with a burial service are most accurately 
depicted. The convoy, the hearse, and lights in the church, the celebration of 
the holy Eucharist, the recitation of the office, and the churchyard with the 
grave, are all introduced. In this latter we have a perfect delineation of the 
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Besides these, some graves were covered with coped slabs, 
gradually diminishing at the lower end, with floriated crosses 
sculptured on them, and the inscription cut on each side of 
the stems; and there are some instances of a later date, of 
regular altar tombs, with panelling and shields round them, 
having been erected in churchyards, of which there are ex- 
amples at Glastonbury, Lavenham (Suffolk), and Bury St. 
Edmund’s. Several of the Catholic churches now erecting 
will have cemeteries round them, disposed in the ancient 
manner, and from which all modern funeral monstrosities will 


be rigidly excluded. 
OF THE EXTERNAL FORM AND DECORATION OF THE CHURCH. 


The most striking and characteristic external feature of a 
church is its tower or spire. ‘This is so attached to the popu- 
lar notion of such a building, that any religious edifice 
wanting this essential mark would never generally receive any 
other appellation than that of chapel. ‘Towers, attached to 
parochial churches, are most ancient in this country; they 
appear to have been erected from a very early period, and 
several Saxon examples yet remain. It is a feature of eccle- 
siastical architecture which the establishment never abandoned 
even in its most degenerate period. 

A church tower is a beacon to direct the faithful to the 
house of God; it is a badge of ecclesiastical authority, and it 
is the place from whence the heralds of the solemnities of the 
church, the bells, send forth the summons. Let no one 
imagine that a tower is a superfluous expense,* it forms an 
essential part of the building, and should always be provided 
in the plan of a parochial church. 

A tower, to be complete, should be terminated by a spire: 
every tower during the finest periods of pointed architecture 
either was, or was intended, to be so finished ; a spire is in 
fact an ornamental covering toa tower ; a flat roof is contrary 
to every principle of the style, and it was not till the decline 
of the art that they were adopted. The vertical principle, 





stone cross, the wooden crosses at the head of the graves, and all the interesting 
characteristics of an Anglo-Catholic parochial cemetery of the 15th century. 

* If funds are not sufficient, the tower may be the last part of the building 
completed; but due preparation should be made with regard to walls and foun- 
dations from the beginning, so that it may always be carried up when means will 
allow of its completion. This is the principle on which all the ancient churches 
were built. The plan on which they were commenced was originally good, and 
then they were gradually completed as the funds permitted. 
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emblematic of the resurrection, is a leading characteristic of 
Christian architecture, and this is nowhere so conspicuous 
or striking as in the majestic spires of the middle ages. The 
position of towers in parochial churches are various; they are 
generally placed at the west end of the nave, rising directly 
from the ground. This we will illustrate by three examples 
of Catholic churches now erecting ;—the first is St. Giles’s, 
Cheadle; the second the large parochial church of St. 
George’s-in-the-fields ; the third St. Oswald’s, near Liverpool. 
—(See Plates IV, V, and VI.) 

In cruciform parish churches, the tower is sometimes placed 
at the intersection of the nave and transepts, but of this we 
have no revived example at present. 

We occasionally find the tower placed at the extremity of 
an aisle, and this expedient is usually resorted to in churches 
built in towns and confined situations, where there would not 
be sufficient space for a tower to project at the western end. 
Of this we give two examples ;—the church of St. Wilfrid, 
now erecting at Hulme, near Manchester, and the church of 
St. Mary’s, building at Stockton-on-Tees.—(See Plates VII 
and VIII.) To those whose ideas of architectural beauty are 
formed on the two and two system of modern building, this 
argument will appear very singular ; but building for the sake 
of uniformity never entered into the ideas of the ancient 
designers ; they regulated their plans and designs by localities 
and circumstances; they made them essentially convenient and 
suitable to the required purpose, and decorated them after- 
wards. 

To this we owe all the picturesque effects of the old build- 
ings: there is nothing artificial about them,—no deception,— 
nothing built up to make a show,—no sham doors and win- 
dows to keep up equal numbers,—their beauty is so striking 
because it is natural. The old builders did not think it ne- 
cessary to build up a high wall to hide a roof, nor disguise a 
chimney into a flower pot; they made these essential parts of 
a building ornamental and beautiful; this is the true spirit 
of pointed design, and until the present regular system of 
building both sides of a church exactly alike be broken up, no 
real good can be expected. One of the greatest beauties of 
the ancient churches is this variety. It is impossible to see 
both sides of a building at once; how much more gratifying 
is it, therefore, to have two varied and beautiful elevations to 
examine, than to see the same thing repeated. A southern 
porch does not necessarily demand a northern one; a vestry 
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on one side does not require an opposite one to keep up uni- 
formity ; a chantry chapel may be erected at the extremity of 
one aisle, without any necessity of raising up a building to 
look like it at the end of the other. A tower, if the locality 
require it, may be built on one side or corner of a church, 
without any obligation of building up another opposite.* 

How many magnificent examples do we find among the 
ancient churches of towers placed in these positions, the en- 
trances through them serving for southern porches. In very 
smal] churches, of exceedingly simple design, we occasionally 
find belfreys, in the form of perforated gables, or turretted 
projections, carved up at the end walls, and surmounted by 
stone crosses. ‘These sort 
of belfreys are frequently 
found in ancient pve 4 
of whichthere isa beautiful 
instance yet remaining at 
Glastonbury. Among the 
revived Catholic buildings, 
some of the smallest have 
belfreys of this description, 
of which we give for ex- 
amples,—St. Mary’s, on 
the sands, Southport, Lan- 
cashire ; St. Ann’s, Keigh- 
ley, Yorkshire,— (for which 
see Plate IX); and St. 
Mary’s, Warwick Bridge, 
Cumberland. 

It was usual to place a 
small belfrey of this de- 
scription on the eastern 
gable of most parish chur- 
ches; in which the Sanctus 

ST. MARY'S CHURCH, WARWICK BRIDGE. _ bell was rung to warn the 

faithful who might be in the vicinity of the church, that 
the holy mysteries were being celebrated. A very rich 
belfry for this purpose is to be placed on the east gable of 
St. Giles’s deed now erecting at Cheadle. 








* We are glad to perceive that the architect of the new Protestant church at 
Leeds has ventured to place his tower on the side of the building. ‘This is cer- 
tainly an advance towards better things. 
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OF THE PORCH. 


The next part of the sacred edifice we have to consider is 
the porch. It was generally built to the southward, and in 
the second bay of the nave from the north end; there are 
several examples, however, of northern porches, and some few 
western ones, especially in situations much exposed to the 
wind on the sea coast.* Porches in England frequently con- 
sist of two stories, the upper room having been appropriated 
formerly to the purposes of a library, a school, or muniment 
room: occasionally these apartments appear to have been 
occupied by the sacristan, and they are sometimes provided 
with tracery apertures, through which the church would be 
watched at night. 

Porches were, and ought now to be used for the following 
purposes :— 

1, The insufflations of baptism were performed in the porch, 
where the child was exorcised previous to being admitted into 
the sacred building. 

2. Women were churched in the porch after child-bearing. 

3. The first part of the marriage service was performed in 
the porch. 

4, Penitents assisted at mass in the porch during Lent. 

Holy water stoups were generally hollowed out of the porch 
walls, and frequently built in niches on either side of the ex- 
ternal arch, as at Bury St. Edmund’s; all stoups for hallowed 
water should be placed outside the building. The custom of 
Christians sprinkling themselves with this water, is only a 
modification of the ancient custom of actually washing the 
hands and mouth, as an emblem of purification before prayer, 
which was generally practised in the early ages of the Church. 
It was for this purpose that large fountains and basins were 
placed near the entrance of great churches, many of which yet 
remain, as at St. Peter’s at Rome, and several of the French 
cathedrals, Lyons, Chartres, &c. This custom among Chris- 
tians is mentioned by St. John Chrysostom,+ Eusebius, and 





* At Cromer church, Norfolk, there are three magnificent porches, which 
have been suffered to go to shameful decay. At Cley church, Norfolk, there is 
a beautiful western porch; also at Snetisham church in the same county. At 
King’s Sutton church, Oxon, there is an elegant western porch of the early part 
of the 15th century, with effigies of the builders kneeling on each side of a niche, 
which anciently contained an image of the patron saint of the church. 

+ St. John Chrysostom in his “ Homily on St. John,”—“ Manus lavamus in 
ecclesiam ineuntes.” The same in the “ Homily on St. Mathew”—* In ecclesia 
hunc morem obtinere cernimus apud multos, ut vestibus puris in templum ineant 
et ut manus lavent.” 
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other writers of antiquity. Hallowed water was only taken 
on entering a church formerly, and never on leaving it. 
There is a regular ceremonial for presenting hallowed water 
to persons of distinction on their entering a church, but 
nothing of the kind was ever thought of on their departure. 
De Moleon, in his Voyage Liturgique, mentions several cathe- 
dral churches in France where the custom of taking holy water 
was strictly confined to entering. The original intention of this 
custom, which was to purify the soul previous to commencing 
prayer, having in a great measure been lost sight of, it is 
become usual to take the water on entering or leaving a 
church, indifferently. But Le Brun, who stands high as a 
writer on ecclesiastical or liturgical antiquities, thus speaks on 
this subject: ‘ Those who are in the habit of taking hallowed 
water on leaving a church, are more moved to do so by the 
mere sight of the bénitier than by any consideration of the 
real intentions of the Church; in this matter of which (he 
continues) the curés de paroisse neglect to instruct them.” 

Porches were frequently used as places of sepulture, even 
by persons of distinction. The great Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, directed his body to be buried in the porch of the parish 
church of Whitchurch. 

From these remarks it will be seen that porches were not 
considered by our Catholic forefathers as mere places for 
scraping feet and rubbing shoes, but as a portion of the sacred 
edifice peculiarly devoted to the performance of solemn rites, 
and to be entered with due respect and reverence. 

It may be proper to remark in this place, that the practice 
of selling books of devotion, rosaries, &c. in the porches of the 
churches, but too frequent on the continent, is a great abuse ; 
such traffic is strictly forbidden by the decrees of many synods 
and councils, and those who tolerate the abuse are liable to 
severe ecclesiastical censures. ‘That great champion of Ca- 
tholic antiquity, Father Thiers,* who flourished during the 





* The principal works of this great Theologian and learned Rubrician are as 
follows :— 

1. “ Dissertation sur les Autels.”"—2. “ Dissertation sur les Jubés ;’’—an ad- 
mirable work, setting forth the antiquity and intention of roods and choir screens, 
and denouncing those innovators who ventured to remove them during the last 
century, and whom he most appropriately designates as Ambonoclasts.—3. “ Dis- 
sertation sur le Cléture des Cheeurs."—4. “ Sur les Superstitions,” in 4 vols. ; 
a most learned and laborious work, in which all the abuses which have existed 
at various times in the celebration of rites and ceremonies are separated from the 
decrees of the church on those matters, and forms a most edifying and interesting 
exposition of true Catholic practices.—5. “ “ Dissertation sur les Perukes,” in 
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last century, openly denounced the chapter of Chartres ca- 
thedral for suffering two women to retail objects of devotion 
under the porches of that glorious church, which were in- 
tended for holy purposes; and at the time he published a 
most learned treatise on the use and intention of this portion 
of the church, and brought forward such overwhelming proofs 
of the irregularity of the practice, from the highest authorities, 
that the chapter, to their great mortification, were compelled 
to own their fault. 

It cannot be urged in palliation of this great abuse, that the 
things sold are intended for holy purposes. ‘The Church has 
decreed that nothing whatever shall be sold, either under the 
porches or within the edifice. ‘The dovesellers, whom our 
Lord cast out of the temple, traded only in offerings ; and 
the profanation of the holy place is equally great by the traffic 
in candles, from which abuse so much scandal continually arises, 
We cannot, however, hope for any improvement in these re- 
spects from our foreign brethren, while they have so little feeling 
for the sanctity of the temple of God as to erect shoe stalls 
between the buttresses, and heap filth against the entrances, 
of the most glorious monuments of, Christian antiquity. But 
we trust that the English Catholic churches will at least be 
preserved from these horrible profanations. 





which the writer treats on all the coverings of the head used in the church, mitres, 
caps, callottes, amices; and also the antiquity of shaving the heads of per- 
sons devoted to the clerical state; on praying with the head uncovered, and the 
irregularity of ecclesiastics wearing wigs or false hair.—6, “ Sur la Cléture des 
Religieuses.—7. “ Sur les Porches des Eglises.”—8. “Sur la Larme de Ven- 
déme,” a false relic formerly exposed at the church of Vendéme; a beautiful 
treatise on the Catholic doctrine touching the veneration of relics, and the abuses 
of the same.—9. “ Sur l’Exposition du trés Saint Sacrément;” in this work the 
discipline of the Church relative to the reservation and veneration of the blessed 
Eucharist, from the earliest ages down to the last century, is fully described, 
with the form and materials of the various vessels used for this sacred purpose ; 
a work admirably calculated to set forth the sanctity and majesty of this most 
holy sacrament, and the antiquity of the Catholic doctrine touching the blessed 
Eucharist.—10. ‘‘ Sur un Inscription dans une Eglise de Rheims en honneur de 
St. Frangois ;” a censure on an extravagant inscription set up by a Franciscan in 
a church at Rheims in honour of St. Francis (afterwards defaced by order of the 
archbishop), with an exposition of Catholic doctrine relative to the veneration and 
invocation of saints. 

Those who are thoroughly acquainted with the works of this holy and learned 
writer, must be well instructed in ecclesiastical antiquity; for so great was his 
erudition and research, that he appears to have examined every source of infor- 
mation on this all-important subject. His works are now exceedingly scarce, for 
although approved of by the holy see, he was too sincere a writer, and fearless 
exposer of abuses for the corrupt age in which he lived. Acting on that grand 
principle expressed in these words,—* falsitas non debet tolerari sub velamine 
pietatis,”—he became one of the greatest witnesses of Catholic truth against the 
innovation of revived Paganism and protestant error. 
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OF THE FONT. 

On proceeding through the southern porch, and entering 
the church, the first object that arrests our attention is the 
font. Nor is its position so near the entrance without a suffi- 
cient reason. We have previously remarked that the exor- 
cisms of baptism were performed in the porch ; the priest then 
leads the catechumen, not yet regenerated by the waters of 
baptism, into the church, but far removed from the seat of the 
holy mysteries, the chancel ; nor is he allowed to approach the 
sanctuary till the all important sacrament of baptism has been 
administered to him.* 

The font may be made either of stone or lead, sufficiently 
large to admit of immersion, with a wooden cover secured by 
a lock, to protect the baptismal water from any profanation. 
These covers were occasionally carried up with canopies and 
pinnacles to a great height, either suspended from the roof by 
a counterweight, or a portion of the tabernacle work made to 
open on the side.+ 

The new fonts at St. Mary’s, Derby, St. Chad’s, Birming- 
ham, and Stafford, have covers of this description, surmounted 
by the appropriate emblem of a dove descending with rays. 
The font of St. Giles’s, Cheadle, will stand within an enclosed 
baptistry at the western end of the south aisle, and will be 
furnished with a richly floreated canopy of the decorated 
period. When the importance of the holy sacrament of bap- 
tism, and necessity of administering it with becoming solem- 
nity is considered, it would seem almost impossible that any 
Catholic church should be unprovided with a regular font. 
It is a lamentable fact, however, that this most essential piece 
of church furniture is seldom to be found in modern Catholic 
churches,—a jug and basin, such as might be used by puritans 
and fanatics, being often the only substitute, and these in 
places where silver tea services are being subscribed for the 
clergyman. But the poorest church should be provided with 
a regular stone font, and as it is possible to erect one under 
£10, the expense cannot be an obstacle to their general re- 





* How often in these days of decayed discipline is the whole baptismal service 
performed within the sanctuary, destroying all the mystical allusions of the 
ancient arrangement, and admitting a soul under the curse of original sin at 
once into the holy of holies. This, among other departures from ancient 
usages, has arisen in a great measure from the impracticability of following ancient 
rites in the modern conventicles built for Catholic worship. 

+ At Sudbury church, Suffolk, Selby church, Lincolnshire, Fosdyke church, 
Lincolnshire, and St. Peter’s, Norwich, are fine examples of canopied covered 
fonts. The latter is peculiarly beautiful in its design. 
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storation. Each of the churches engraved in this article 
is provided with fonts, canonically placed, corresponding 
in style and ornament to that of the building, and for the 
most part these churches have been completed for consider- 
ably less sums than the plastered and cemented assembly- 
rooms raised for Catholic worship in later times, which are 
deficient in every requisite for the sacred purpose for which 
they have been erected. 


OF THE NAVE AND AISLES. 


These form the portion of the edifice in which the faithful 
assist during the celebration of the holy mysteries. Nave is 
undoubtedly derived from the word navis, or ship, a figure 
often used with reference to the church. Aisle is derived from 
the French, and signifies wing or side, and can be onl 
applied with propriety to the lateral portions of the building. 
Middle aisle is a contradiction of terms; side aisle becomes 
tautology. In the ancient arrangement of the faithful, the 
men were placed in the upper part of the nave, and the women 
behind at the lower end; but, by the custom of later times, 
the women were placed on the gospel side, and the men on the 
epistle. The appropriation of particular seats and distinction 
of places was strictly forbidden among the two classes.* 
Seats were used in the parochial churches in England from a 
very early period, and many of these remain tolerably perfect 
at the present time. They were very low, and wide apart, 
for the greater convenience of kneeling, open at both ends, 
and sometimes most beautifully ornamented with carving.+ 
The pulpit should be placed in some convenient part of the 
nave, either against a pillar, or by the chancel arch. The 
ancient churches were generally provided with a pulpit of 
wood or stone, many fine examples of which are yet to be 





* By adecree of the synod of the diocese of Exeter in 1284, no one should 
claim any seat in a church ; but whoever first entered a church for the purpose of 
devotion, might chuse at his pleasure a place for praying. 

+ At Little Walsingham church, Norfolk, the whole of the ancient seats re- 
main quite perfect; the backs are enriched with perforated tracery of varied 
design, and the ends are carried up into foliated finials. 

On the seats of Warksworth church, Oxon, the creed is carved in a string 
course round the backs, and on the ends a representation of the Annunciation of 
our blessed Lady, and other mysteries, with the pious donor of the seats repre- 
sented kneeling at prayer, with a scroll and a scripture. 

The lords of the manor had occasionally a sort of pew, like a chantry chapel, 
of which there is a fine example at Lavenham church, Suffolk, and the patron 
of the church was usually permitted to sit within the chancel; but both these 
customs may be considered as departures from pure discipline. 
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found. It is to be remarked that the pulpits were far dif- 
ferent from the cumbrous rostrums used for the purpose in 
the present day, and we need hardly observe that the mon- 
strosity of a reading-desk is a pure Protestant introduction. 
In the view of the nave of Southport church, as well as 
Cheadle, it will be seen that the pulpits are fashioned pre- 
cisely on the old models, corbeled out, and ascended by the 
rood stairs, and not so large as to form a prominent feature. 

At the eastern end of the nave, over the great chancel arch, 
the Doom or Last Judgment was usually depicted. The reason 
for placing this awful and certain event so conspicuously 
before the people is too obvious to need any comment. Most 
of these edifying paintings were defaced, under Edward the 
Sixth, as superstitious, but one has been newly discovered at 
Coventry, which, although very late and coarse in execution, 
is exceedingly curious. 

At the eastern end of the aisles should be small altars ; 
that on the southern side was usually dedicated in honour of 
our blessed Lady.* These altars should be protected by open 
screens enclosing chapels, called percloses. ‘There are many 
remains of such screens and enclosures in old parish churches, 
but the altars have been invariably destroyed. 


OF THE CHANCEL SCREEN, ROOD, AND ROOD LOFT.+ 


From the earliest ages there has been a separation between 
priest and people, between the sacrifice and the worshippers, 
in every church. They have been various in materials, in con- 
struction, and in arrangement, but have always existed in 
some form or other.{ In parish churches, these screens were 
generally built of wood, and consisted of open tracery panels, 





* It may be proper in this place to notice a very common error, of speaking of 
churches and altars as being dedicated to such a saint. The Church has never 
sanctioned the dedication of a church to any saint; they are all dedicated to God, 
(but according to a most ancient and laudable custom), in honour of certain 
saints, by whose names they are distinguished. 

+ It is worthy of remark that the first rood erected in England since their de- 
struction by act of Parliament, was set up in the private chapel of Ambrose Lisle 
Phillipps, Esq. of Grace Dieu Manor, a zealous restorer of Anglo-Catholic anti- 
quity. In this chapel most solemn service is performed on Sundays and festivals, 
the Gradual chaunted from the Lettern, and the whole office sung by men and 
choristers in the devotional and sublime plain chaunt, the only music sanctioned 
by the Church. 

t In a continuation of this article, itis proposed to enter fully into the history 
of rood lofts, when describing the arrangements of cathedral and conventual 
churches, where they were used for more solemn purposes than in the parochial 
ones, 
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from about three feet from the floor, with an entrance capable 
of being closed by doors with open panels; their height varies 
from eight to fifteen feet, according to the scale of the church, 
and their breadth extends the whole width of the chancel 
arch, or in a choir church the breadth of the nave.* The 
carving on many of these screens is most varied and elaborate, 
and independent of the important mystical reasons for their 
erection, they form one of the most beautiful features of the 
ancient churches, and impart much additional effect to the 
chancel when seen through them. Like other parts of the 
interior, these screens were enriched with painting and 
gilding, and on the lower panels it was customary to figure 
saints and martyrs on diapered grounds.+ 


THE ROOD LOFT 


Was a gallery partly resting on the screen, and running across 
the whole of its width, frequently supported on arched canopied 
work rising from the screen. The ascent to these lofts in 
large churches was usually by two staircases; but in small 
parish churches one was considered sufficient. It was earried 
up either in the pier of the chancel arch, or in a small turret 


outside the wall, and communicated with the rood loft by 
a narrow gallery, of which there are several examples at 
Stamford. We will not refer in this place to the use of these 
rood lofis or jubés in large buildings, but confine our remarks 
to their purpose in parochial churches. 

Their first and most important use was to serve as an ele- 
vated place from whence the holy Gospel might be sung to 
the people, according to a most ancient and universal practice 
of the Church, of singing the holy Gospel from a raised place.t 





* Many of the large parish churches had regular choirs with stalls, as at St. 
Peter’s, Norwich; St. Mary’s, Coventry; Long Melford church, Suffolk. In 
these churches there were no arched divisions between the nave and choir, the 
separations consisted only in the screen and rood loft over it. 

+ It is not unusual for modern artists to decry the ancient system of decorat- 
ing churches with much painting; but those who raise these objections seem to 
forget that what is technically termed keeping, is quite as requisite in @ building 
as ina picture. The moment colour is introduced in the windows, the rest of 
the ornainents must correspond,—the ceiling, the floor, all must bear their part 
in the general effect. A stained window in a white church is a mere spot, which, 
by its richness, serves only to exhibit in a more striking manner the poverty of 
the rest of the building. 

In the old churches, the azure and gilt ceiling, the encrusted tiles of various 
colours, the frescoes on the walls, the heraldic charges, the costly hangings of 
the altars, the variegated glass, all harmonized together, and formed a splendid 
whole, which can only be produced by the combined effect of all these details ;— 
omit any of them, and the unity of the design is destroyed. 

{ The amlones of the ancient Basilicas served for this purpose. 
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2. The whole of the Passion of our Lord was sung from 
the rood loft ;* the Gradual and other parts of the mass were 
chaunted, and small organs fixed on the rood loft. 

3. Lessons were read from the rood loft in many churches, 
and holy days announced to the people. 

4, On great feasts, lights were set up in the rood loft, and at 
Christmas and Whitsuntide it was decorated with boughs and 
evergreens, Immediately in the centre of the loft stood the 
rood or cross, with an image of our Lord crucified, and on 
either side the blessed Virgin and St. John. The cross was 
usually floreated}, and terminated at the extremities with 
quatrefvils, and emblems of the four evangelists; on the re- 
verse of which the four doctors of the Church were not un- 
frequently carved. 

To illustrate these screens and roods, we have figured 
various churches, either completed or in course of erection. 


The first is the interior of St. Mary’s, Southport, (See pl. X) 





* “ There was a fair rood loft, with the rood, Mary and John of every side, and 
with a fair pair of organs standing thereby ; which loft extended all the breadth 
of the church. And on Good Friday, a priest there standing by the rood sang 
the Passion.”’—Records of Long Melford Church. 

+ Itis worthy of remark, that the ancient crosses were all richly decorated, in 
order to set forth that the very instrument on which our divine Redeemer suffered 
an ignominious death had become the emblem of his glorious victory over sin 
and its punishment, and should therefore be ornamented as the figure of this 
great triumph and our redemption. The old mystical school of Christian 
painters invariably figure our Lord with extended arms on the cross,—not through 
ignorance of drawing, but to represent the Son of God embracing the sins of the 
whole world. Not unfrequently, too, do we find the figures of the blessed Virgin 
and St. John much smaller in proportion than that of our Lord. This was done 
solely for the purpose of expressing the majesty of God. If we only examine 
attentively the productions of the ages of faith, we shall find that they convey a 
profound mystical meaning ; and many conventional modes of representing the 
sacred things, that have been described by modern upstarts as proofs of barbarous 
ignorance, are in fact the most convincing proofs of the piety and wisdom of those 
who produced them. Their productions are addressed to the understanding, not 
merely to the eye, and there is more edification to be gained from a Saxon cross, 
with its enamelled emblems, than in all the anatomical crucifixions of modern 
times, in which the whole efforts of the artists appear to have been directed 
towards producing a distorted representation of a dying malefactor, instead of the 
overpowering sacrifice of the Son of God. It is much safer to treat those holy 
mysteries in a conventional and emblematic manner, than to aim at unattainable 
realities. The celebrated Crucifixion of Rubens is painful, not to say disgusting ; 
certainly not edifying. The Christian artists have enveloped every incident of 
our Lord’s life and suffering with a spiritual and mystical form, calculated to 
impress the mind with deep veneration for the sacred truths they represent. 
Sooner or later Christian art will be appreciated as it deserves, and the semipagan 
representations of the last three centuries, (in which sacred things have only been 
made a vehicle to exhibit the lascivious art of modern painters, who scrupted not, 
when professing to embody the blessed Virgin herself, to select their models from 
the profligate and abandoned) will sink into the abhorrence they deserve. 

t This building, which possesses every requisite for a parochial church,—nave, 
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of which an exterior prospect is given on plate 1X. This 
church being exceedingly small, the chancel screen is moe 
surmounted by the rood without any loft; the screen as well 
as the cross are diapered and painted from ancient examples. 
The second is the nave of St. Alban’s church at Macclesfield, 
just completed. (See pl. XI.) Here is a regular rood loft, 
ascended from a staircase in the southern chapel, twelve feet 
from the chancel floor, surmounted by a cross, with the usual 
accompaniments, The images of this rood are of ancient 
German work of the 15th century, and were removed from 
their original position during the invasion of the French. 

The eastern window seen through the screen is filled with 
rich stained glass, given by John the present Earl of Shrews- 
bury, a great benefactor to this church. In the tracery are 
angels, habited in albs, bearing scrolls with various scriptures, 
and shields with emblems of our Lord’s passion ;_ the ‘Talbot 
lion is also introduced in the quatrefoils. 

In the centre light is an image of St. Alban, protomartyr 
of England, standing under a canopy; the other lights are 
filled with quarried glass interspersed with emblems. 

The sedilia and dossell of altar are of stone; this latter 
consists of a row of canopied niches, richly carved and filled 
with images of apostles. 

On either side of the screen hang two damask curtains of 
crimson, and a frontal is suspended before the altar. At the 
end of the southern aisle is a chapel dedicated in honour of 
our blessed Lady, and divided off by an open screen in a stone 
arch. ‘The church is capable of accommodating from eight 
hundred to one thousand persons, and its total cost, with the 
tower complete, will be about 6000/2. 

The third example is a transverse section of the great 
church now erecting in St. George’s Fields, London (see 
pl. XII); shewing the great rood screen and loft,* with the 
screens and chapels terminating the aisles, ‘The width of the 
nave is 28 feet, the aisles 18 feet ; and the length, exclusive of 
chancel and tower, 160 feet; the chancel will be 43 feet in 
depth, with stalls on either side, and the side chapel 20. The 
great chancel window will be filled with the genealogy of our 
Lord, on the root of Jesse, in rich stained glass, the gift of 





chancel, rood and screen, stone altar, sedilia, sacrarium, southern porch, stoups 
for hallowed water, font and cover, bell, turret, organ and loft, open seats, stone 
pulpit, stained glass, and is capable of holding 300 persons,—has been erected for 
15001., including every expense. 

* This rood loft is ascended by two staircases, which will be seen by reference 
to the plan. These staircases terminate outside in pinnacled turrets. 
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the Earl of Shrewsbury ; and every detail of the building will 
be carried out in the style of the time of Edward Ill. A 
great part of the church will be left open, without seats, and 
three thousand persons may be easily accommodated on the 
floor. No galleries of any description will be introduced, but 
all the internal arrangements will be strictly a revival of those 
which were anciently to be found in the large parochial 
churches of England. 

The fourth example is a section of a small, simple, but 
complete, church lately erected at Dudiey,* (see pl. VII) 





* This church, which is calculated to hold six hundred parishioners in the nave 
and aisles, stands on a declivity on the south-east side of the castle. The sacred 
edifice is surrounded by a cemetery, in which a stone cross is erected, and at the 
western extremity of the land a small simple parsonage house is now erecting, to 
which will be added a school. 





oe 
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ST. MARY’S, DUDLEY. 


The references of the plan will shew that this church possesses every canonical 
requisite for its sacred purpose. The eastern windows are filled with stained glass 
of a mosaic pattern, interspersed with emblems and subjects: in the chancel are 
ancient images of our blessed Lady and St. Thomas of Canterbury ; while the 
vestry is furnished with a complete set of sacred vessels aud ornaments, of which 
the following is an inventory :—a processional cross, with Mary and John; a 
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which will be dedicated in honour of our blessed Lady and 
that glorious martyr St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

The fifth example is a view of the interior of St. Giles’s, 
Cheadle, now erecting. (see pl. XIII.) Over the great chancel 
arch will be seen the Doom painted on the wall ; at the eastern 
end of the aisles are screens, enclosing chapels with altars; 
the pulpit is placed on the gospel side of the chancel arch; 
the rood loft is supported by arched ribs over the screen, and is 
ascended by the staircase which leads to the pulpit. 

This church, which is being raised at the sole charge of the 
Ear] of Shrewsbury, will be a perfect revival of an English 
parish church of the time of Edward I; decidedly the best 
period of pointed architecture. The floor will be entirely 
laid with encrusted tiles; every window will be filled with 
painted glass; and the smallest ornaments will be finished 
with scrupulous regard to correctness of style. We refer the 
reader to the plan, and west elevation of this church, at plates 
I & IV; also to the engraving of the chancel, at plate XVI. 


OF THE CHANCEL. 


We now come to the place of sacrifice, the most sacred 
part of the edifice; and well may we exclaim, when passing 


beneath the image of our Redeemer, and through the separa- 
ting screen of mystic import, into this holy place, ‘‘O quam 
terribile est locus iste.” ‘The ancient chancels were truly 
solemn and impressive, and those who have souls to appreciate 
the intentions of the old Catholic builders, must be edified 
with their wisdom and propriety, in keeping the seat of the 
holy mysteries at a reverential distance from the people, and 
in setting forth the dignity and privilege of the priestly office, 
by separating the ministers who are offering up the holy sacri- 
fice from the worshippers. “ Cancellos qui circumstant altaria 
presbyteri tantum et clerici ingrediantur: neque ullo modo 
ibi seculares maxime dum divina mysteria celebrantur ad- 
mitti debent,” says Merati in his Commentaries on Gavantus ; 





holy water vat and asperge for processions; a silver gilt chalice, with an en- 
amelled foot of the thirteenth century; a ditto ciborium, with an ancient foot; a 
pair of cruets ; a copper gilt thurible; a pair of triple candlesticks, for the high 
altar; a pair of small ditto, for chapel of blessed Virgin ; a small tower, for the 
reservation of the blessed sacrament; a basin and pricket, for a light for the high 
altar; a set of vestments, of each colour; an apparelled alb and a plain alb; a 
frontal, for the high altar; a ditto of velvet and gold embroidery, for the altar of 
Lady chapel; a set of altar cloths; corporal cases; an ornamented cross, for 
the altar. The whole cost of this building, including all the abovementioned 
ornaments, vestments, stained glass, architect’s charges, and every expense, was 
$1651. ; which fully proves for how moderate a sum a real Catholic church may 
be erected, if the funds are judiciously employed. 
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and if the mysteries of religion are to be held in reverence by 
the people, the old traditions and observances must be restored 
and enforced. Of all lamentable innovations, the wretched re- 
cesses substituted for chancels in modern churches are the most 
horrible ; the altars are not only crowded up by seats, but actu- 
ally overlooked, and the sanctity of the sacrifice itself par- 
tially disregarded. If these barriers round the holy place were 
considered necessary in days of faith, how doubly are they 
wanted at the present time! Churches are now built on exactly 
the same principle as theatres, to hold the greatest number of 
persons in the smallest possible space; and the only difference 
in the arrangement is the substitution of an altar and altar- 
piece for the proscenium and drop scene. What is the conse- 
quence ? Catholic feeling is soon lost among the people: there 
is not even a corner for holy meditation or retired reflection ; 
they are filled and emptied like dissenting meeting houses. 
The worshipper is either in a mob, or in the odious and pro- 
testant distinction of a private pew. ‘The humblest old Ca- 
tholic church, mutilated as it may have been, is ten times more 
impressive than these staring assembly rooms, which some 
persons, in these days, consider the most appropriate erections 
for Catholic worship. 


The first view of a chancel is that of St. Wilfred’s church, 
now erecting at Hulme, near Manchester.* (See pl. XIV.) 
Here the altar is of a very early form, the front being open, 
and the top slab supported by stone pillars, three in number, 
gilt and painted. Under the altar is deposited a shrine} with 
relics, round which a velvet curtain is occasionally drawn.t{ 





* This church, as may be seen on reference to the plan, (pl. III) consists of a nave 
and two aisles, with a tower at north-western corner. Eight hundred persons 
may be seated in the body of the church, besides a considerable open space left at 
the lower end. The eastern chapels are divided off, by open screens, from the 
aisles, and also from the side arches of chancel. The font is placed near the 
southern porch. At the south-eastern end is the sacristy, communicating from the 
chapel of the blessed Virgin, and fitted up with almeries and all requisite fittings. 
Attached to the church, by a small cloister, is a large and commodious parsonage 
house for the residence of the clergy. The church, house, enclosure of ground, 
and all internal fittings, as well as every essential ornament for divine service, 
also architeet’s commission, will not exceed the cost of £5000. 

+ Shrines were very frequently placed under the ancient altars; a custom which 

probably originated from celebrating on the tombs of martyrs. Under the high 
altar of Bayeux Cathedral, previous to the great revolution, were five shrines of 
silver gilt; and the frontal of the altar, which was also of silver parcel gilt, was 
made to open on certain great festivals, like two doors, to shew the reliquaries, 
} The curtains hung in front of shrines, under the ancient altars, are undoubtedly 
the origin of antependiums or frontals, for we find examples of such curtains in the 
earliest records of altars, which were made to run on a rod fixed immediately 
under the slab. 
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Behind the altar is a succession of lancet stone arches, the panels 
of which are richly diapered and ornamented with Christian 
emblems; the painted window over them, as well as the 
catherine-wheel window at top, will be filled with mosaic stained 
glass, with subjects occasionally introduced in small medallion 
and quatrefoils. The sedilia and sacrarium are of stone, and ta- 
ken out of the thickness of the wall. The eastern wall of chancel 
is four feet in thickness, and the deep splays of the windows 
will be enriched with painted scrolls, in the early style. 

A second example is the chancel of St. Mary’s, Uttoxeter (see 
pl. XV) asmall church recently completed. Here the altar is of 
the ancient triptic form,* with doors to be closed during the 
latter part of Lent; in the centre is a picture of our blessed 
Lady, copied from one of the true Christian school ; on either 
side are two damask curtains, hung on rods, between which 
and the altar stand two large candlesticks to hold tapers, lit 
from the Sanctus to the Communion. The front of the altar 
is of stone, gilt and painted, with the Crucifixion in the centre, 
and the emblems of evangelists in the angles. The rood is 
here supported by an arch beam, with angels bearing tapers. 
Before the altar hang three lamps, one of which is kept con- 
stantly burning, and the other two lit during the celebration 
of mass. The sedilia are three stone recesses, divided by 
shafts, and diapered at back; opposite to these is an arched 
recess, for the sepulchre in holy week. The three lancet win- 
dows over the altar are filled with stained glass, of an early 
character, and at the western end is a rose window, very richly 


glazed. 





* These triptics were usually placed over altars in the Continental churches ; 
as at Cologne Cathedral, and several of the German churches, particularly those 
of St. Lawrence and St. Sebald’s; at Nuremberg they still remain in the most 
perfect state. The old form remained in use long after the cessation of pointed 
architecture in these countries, and even down to the time of Rubens. There is 
a.most splendid enamelled triptic of the twelfth century in the Museum of St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott, and the form was commonly employed for all religious 
pictures, and not unfrequently in wood and ivory carvings. In carved trptics 
for altars, the sculptured figures are placed immediately over the altar, and the 
doors are decorated with painting only; in these latter, the pious donors were 
frequently painted kneeling at prayer, with their patron saints standing behind 
them. Although these triptics were not very generally placed over altars in 
England, still we have instances of their having been used at Melford Church, © 
Suffolk. ‘At the back of the high altar was set up the story of Christ’s Passion, 
fair gilt and beautifully set forth to cover and keep clean all which were very fair 
painted boards, made to shut to, which were opened upon high and solemn feast 
days. In Durham Cathedral there was also, standing against the wall, a most 
curious fine table, with two leaves to open and shut, comprehending the Passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, richly cut and fine lively colours, which table was always 
locked up but on principal days.””—Rites of Durham. 
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The third example is the church of St. Giles, Cheadle. (see pl. 
XVI.) The whole of the ceiling will be richly painted with 
azure panels and gilt stars; the string course supporting the ribs 
is charged with shields and inscriptions. Jn the stone niches 
on each side of the window are images of our blessed Lady and 
St. Giles. Over the altar is a stone screen of tabernacle work, 
with images of apostles, and our blessed Lord in the centre; 
on the altar are a pair of candlesticks and an altar cross, with 
rich hangings and frontals of various colours. The sacrarium 
is here formed by a fourth compartment added to the sedilia, 
which are surmounted by gables and pinnacles, richly foliated. 
On the north side is an arched tomb for the sepulchre; and 
the floor will be paved with encrusted tiles, charged with 
armorial bearings. 


OF THE SEDILIA. 


On the epistle side of the altar, either on the ascent of the 
steps leading up to the altar, or on the level pavement, three 
arched recesses are invariably built, for the officiating priest, 
deacon, and sub-deacon, to sit in during the chaunting of the 
Gloria and Credo.* These sometimes consist of three simple 
arches, supported either by corbels or shafts; and occasionally 
we find them richly decorated with canopies and groining. In 
‘seaggi churches they are generally built of stone, but in the 
arge cathedrals and abbeys they were sometimes of wood. 
The four arches on the epistle side of the sanctuary of West- 
minster Abbey, commonly called King Sebert’s Tomb, are in 
fact the sedilia of that church. It is not at all unusual to find 
a fourth stall, for the assistant priest, in great churches. 

Among the most beautiful examples of sedilia, remaining in 
England, we may mention those at Exeter Cathedral, South- 
well Minster, Ripon Cathedral, Tfewkesbury Abbey, Adderbury 
and Dorchester Church, Oxfordshire; Bishopston, Wilts; St. 
Mary’s, Oxford; and Stockport Church, near Manchester. 
These arched recesses have been frequently termed confession- 
als, by persons unacquainted with ecclesiastical antiquities, 
but we need hardly observe, without the slightest foundation. 
The misrepresentations made on this subject, by persons who 
shew cathedral and other churches, is most extraordinary. 
Any perforation in a wall, whether it be to admit light or air, 
or to command a view of the high altar from some chapel, is 
invariably called a confessional; even the chauntry chapel of the 
Beauchamp Family, at Warwick, is so designated. 





* The priest anciently sat during the Epistle in solemn masses. 
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It is established even beyond a doubt, that there were no 
confessionals in our ancient churches answering in form to those 
we see generally used on the Continent : confessions were heard 
in the church by priests, seated in chairs, whilst the penitent 
knelt beside them; this may be seen figured in many ancient 
illuminations. Even on the Continent no confessional can be 
found older than the Jast century, and this is alone sufficient 
to prove the extreme absurdity of the stories circulated by 
vergers and others, respecting confessionals in the ancient 
churches. 


OF THE SACRARIUM, 


Between the sedilia and the eastern wall of the chancel, 
a small niche was built, in the bottom of which a basin 
was hollowed out of the stone, with a pipe leading into the 
ground; over this was a smail projecting stone shelf for 
the altar cruets, ‘The most ancient sacrariums had two basins, 
as may be seen by those at Salisbury and* Lincoln Cathe- 
drals ; one for the ablutions of the hands at the Lavabo, and the 
other for the ablutions of the chalice, which were not received 
by the priest, as at present, but poured down the sacrarium. 

The old rubric respecting the Lavabo is as follows: ‘ Eat 
ad Piscinam dicens Lavabo: reversus dicit In spiritu humi- 
litatis, &c..” This is found in many ancient Missals. When the 
rubric for receiving the ablutions of the chalice became gene- 
rally observed, the second basin was disused, and the late 
sacrariums have one basin only. 


OF THE ARCH ON THE GOSPEL SIDE OF THE CHANCEL. 


On the gospel side of the chancel, and nearly opposite the 
sedilia, we generally find an arch forming a recess and canopy 
to an altar tomb: this was used as a sepulchre for the reser- 
vation of the blessed sacrament, from Maundy Thursday till 
Easter Sunday morning, which was anciently practised in the 
Sarum rite.* There is frequent allusion to this in the wills 
of pious persons, who desired to have their tombs so built that 





* This ceremony is quite distinct from the reservation of the blessed sacrament 
from Maundy Thursday for the mass of Good Friday, on which day the Church 
does not allow of any consecration. The blessed sacrafment, so reserved, is watched 
all night, and hence the name of sepulchre has becu most improperly given to the 
chapel in which it is solemnly kept: but there is not the slightest correspondence 
as to time in the present watching, which takes place on Maundy Thursday night, 
when our Lord did not suffer till Friday. The watching, according to the Sarum 
rite, commenced on Good Friday, and continued till Easter-day, early in the 
morning, when the blessed sacrament was brought forth from the sepulchre with 
solemn procession. This ceremony was also practised in France and some of the 
Northern Countries, but there is no trace of it in the Roman rite. 
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they might serve for the sepulchre; that when men came to 
pay their devotions to our Lord’s body, at that holy time, they 
might be moved to pray for the repose of their souls. At 
Long Melford Church, Suffolk, the tomb of one of the Clop- 
ton Family served for this purpose. Some of the finest 
examples of stone sepulchres are at Eckington Church, Lin- 
colnshire, and Hawton Church, Nottinghamshire; these are 
richly decorated in the style of Edward III, with representations 
of the Roman soldiers asleep, and other appropriate imagery, 


OF THE REVESTRY OR SACRISTY. 


It is a remarkable fact, that while sacristies in most 
cathedral churches were placed on the south side, in parish 
churches they were generally built on the contrary one. We 
are quite at a loss to assign any reason for this; asa southern 
aspect would be most suitable to prevent damp or injury to 
the vestments. Although most of the ancient fittings of 
church vestries have been destroyed, we may occasionally find 
a few old almeries remaining,* but not one vestige of the rich 
furniture and sacred vessels with which they were filled.+ 


OF THE ALTAR. 


During the first seven centuries of the church, altars were 
made indifferently of wood, stone, and metal. 
Doubtless, during the early persecutions of the Christians, 





* At Adderbury Church, Oxon; Long Melford, Suffolk ; Wells Cathedral; York 
Minster; in a side Chapel at Carlisle Cathedral. 

¢ In Lyndwood's Provinciale we find the following inventory of ornaments re- 
quired in every parish church :—‘* Legendam, Antiphonarium, Graduale, Psalte- 
rium, Troperium Ordinale, Missale, Manuale, Celicem, Vestimentum Principale 
cum casula, Dalmatica, Tunica, et cum capa in Choro, cum omnibus suis appen- 
diciis; Frontale ad Magnum altare cum tribus Tuellis, tria supepellicia, unum 
Rochetum, Crucem Processionalem, Crucem pro Mortuis, Thuribulum, Lucernam, 
Tintinabulum ad deferendum coram corpore Christi in visitatione infirmorum, 
Pyxidem pro corpore Christi, honestum Velum Quadragesimale, Campanis cum 
chordis, Feretrum pro defunctis, Vas pro Aqua Benedicta, Osculatorium Candela- 
brum pro cereo paschali, Fontem cum serura, Imagines in ecclesia, [maginem 
principalem in cancello.” : 

To these may be added a lettern, or brass eagle, to stand in the chancel or 
choir, for the antiphonarium and graduals. A most beautiful brass lettern of this 
description was lying, only two years since, in a corner of the tower of St. Martin’s 
Church, Salisbury, utterly neglected, and most probably considered a piece of old 
Popish lumber. 

}~ The Emperor Constantine made seven altars of silver in the church called 
after his name, and that of St. John Lateran, which weighed 260lbs. Sixtus 
III. gave an altar of pure silver, which weighed 300lbs., to the church of St. 
Mary Major. St. Athanasius speaks of an altar of wood which the Arians burnt. 
St. Sylvester I is said to have forbidden all wooden altars, except that in St. John 
Lateran’s (yet existing), because St. Peter had used it. 
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altars were generally of wood, as being more portable, and 
better adapted to the necessities of the times. 

Since the seventh century, the use of stone altars in the 
church has not only been universal, but obligatory, insomuch 
that no priest would be allowed to celebrate without, at least, 
a portable altar stone. 

The use of portable altar stones is very ancient; Jonas, 
monk of St. Wandrille, is the first writer by whom they are 
mentioned, in the Life of St. Wulfran, where it is recorded 
that this holy man carried a consecrated stone with him to 
celebrate on in his travels, and afterwards gave it to the Abbey 
of St. Wandrille. ‘ Altare consecratum in quatuor angulorum 
locis et in medio ;_ reliquias continens sanctorum in mo- 
- dum clypei ete.” Portable altars are also mentioned by the 
venerable Bede when speaking of the two Ewalds: ‘ Cotidie 
Sacrificium Deo victime salutaris offerebant, habentes secum 
vascula ad ¢abulam altaris vice dedicatam.” 

The use of portable altars was however confined to jour- 
neys and cases of great necessity ; they were neither meant 
nor suffered to replace or supersede the stone altars which ure 
required by the Church, and which should be erected in every 
permanent religious edifice. 

The most ancient altars were open underneath, and supported 
by pillars: every altar should be sufficiently detached from the 
wall to admit of passing behind it. The ceremonies of the 
consecration of an altar, in the Roman pontifical, require 
the bishop to pass round the altar various times. ‘ Pontifex 
circuit septies tabulam altaris uspergens eam et stipitem de 
aqua ultimo per eum benedicta, etc.” ‘That the most ancient 
altars were all detached from the wall is evident by the lan- 
guage of the early ecclesiastical writers. 

Excepting during the celebration of the holy sacrifice, 
neither cross nor candlesticks were formerly left on the altar, 
but were removed immediately after mass. The book of the 
holy gospels was alone kept on the altar.* 


* Tt does not appear that any cross was placed on the altar before the tenth 
ceutury. The crosses were fixed over the altars, and on the ciboriums or canopies, 
by which they were surmounted: neither was the image of our Lord crucified 
attached to these crosses. The crucifix was, however, set up on the rood as early 
as the eighth century ; and it was probably on account of the blessed sacrament 
lying on the altar that the ancient Churchmen would not suffer an image in the 
presence of the reality; even the present rubric speaks only of a cross on the 
altar, crux in medio. No lights were placed on the altar before the tenth century, 
and even down to the French revolution, many of the most ancient and illustrious 
churches of that country did not admit of any lights on the high altars, but placed 
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Before the twelfth century flowers were not suffered on 
altars, although the custom of hanging garlands and branches, 
on great feasts, to decorate the church, is of the highest 
antiquity; even the whole pavement was not unfrequently 
sprinkled with flowers and aromatic herbs. 

It does not appear that even the relics of saints were 
allowed on the ancient altars, especially in presence of the 
blessed sacrament. Shrines, with relics, were placed under 
the altars, and on a beam over the altar.* 

The blessed sacrament was never reserved at the high altar 
of a church excepting in a golden dove, or pyx, suspended 
over the altar.t Mass was never celebrated formerly in pre- 
sence of the blessed sacrament, even when enclosed in a tower 
or tabernacle. 





round them. Wax tapers were lit in large candlesticks on each side of the altar, 
hung on prickets in basins before it, and in coronas, or large circles of Jights, in 
the choir, on the jubé or rood loft, before images, and near shrines, but not on the 
altars. 

* This was the case at Canterbury cathedral. 

+ The custom of reserving the blessed sacrament in gold and silver doves is 
very ancient. Perpetuus VI, archbishop of Tours, left a silver dove to a priest, 
Amalarius, for this purpose, “‘ Peristerium et columbam argenteam ad reposito- 
rium.” In the customs of the monastery of Cluny, a dove of gold is mentioned 
suspended over the altar in which the blessed Eucharist was reserved. This 
custom was retained till the revolution at the church of St. Julien d’Angers, St. 
Maur des Fosses, near Paris, at St. Paul, Sens, at St. Lierche, near Chartres. 

‘“‘ The blessed sacrament was suspended in a pyx, over the high altar at Durham 
abbey. Within the quire, over the high altar, hung a rich and most sumptuous 
canopy for the blessed sacrament to hang within it, which had two irons fastened 
in the French trieme very finely gilt; which held the canopy over the midst of the 
said high altar that the pyx hung in, that it could neither move nor stir; whereon 
stood a pelican all of silver, upon the height of the said canopy, very finely gilt, 
giving her blood to her young ones, in token that Christ gave his blood for the 
sins of the world; and it was goodly to behold for the blessed sacrament to hang 
in. And the pyx wherein the blessed sacrament hung was of most pure gold, 
curiously wrought of goldsmith’s work; and the white cloth that hung over the 
pyx was of very fine lawn, all embroidered and wrought about with gold and red 
silk, and four great round knobs of gold curiously wrought, with great tassels of 
gold and red silk hung at them; and the crook that hung within the cloth that 
the pyx hung upon was of gold, and the cord which drew it up and down was 
made of fine strong silk.” —Rites of Durham. 

“French churches in which the blessed sacrament was suspended in a pyx, 
before the revolution: St. Maurile d’Angers, Cathedrale de Tours, St. Martin 
de Tours, St. Siran en Brenne, St. Etienne de Dijon, St. Sieur de Dijon, St. 
Etienne de Sens, Cathedrale de St. Julien, Mons, Notre Dame de Chartres, Nétre 
Dame de Paris, St. Ouen de Rouen.”—De Moleon, Voyage Liturgique. 

Matthew Paris speaks of the blessed sacrament being suspended over the high 
altar of the cathedral church of Lincoin.—Ad. an. 1140. In Stephano. 

It was doubtless in allusion to these doves that St. John Chrysostom says, the 
sacred body of our Lord in the churches is not enveloped in linen, as in the cradle, 
but in the' form of the Holy Spirit. 
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The present tabernacles are by no means ancient, nor did 
they exist in the old English churches. 

The blessed sacrament was either reserved as above-men- 
tioned, in a dove, or a small metal tabernacle in the form of 
a tower. These towers* are frequently mentioned by old 
ecclesiastical writers. 

St. Renis, archbishop of Rheims, ordered by his will that 
his successor should make a tabernacle in the form of a tower, 
weighing ten marks of gold. 

Fortunat, bishop of Poitiers, eulogised St. Felix, archbishop 
of Bruges, for causing a precious tower of gold to be made 
for the sacred body of our Lord. 

Frodoard, priest of Rheims, relates that Landon, arch- 
bishop of that see, placed a tower of gold on an altar of the 
cathedral, for the reservation of the blessed Eucharist. 

The fronts of altars were ornamented by antependiums of 
rich stuffs, of various colours, richly embroidered on panels 

‘of silver, parcel gilt and enamelled, and even occasionally set 
with precious stones. In the inventory of the ornaments of 
Lincoln minster, given in Dugdale’s Monasticon, we find 
above thirty frontals of velvet and silk, some exceedingly costly, 
** Imprimis, a costly cloth of gold for the high altar, for prin- 
cipal feasts, having in the midst images of the Holy Trinity, 
of our Lady, four evangelists, four angels about the Trinity, 
with patriarchs, prophets, apostles, virgins, with many other 
images; having a frontlet of cloth of gold, with Scriptures, 
and a linen cloth infixed to the same, ex dono Ducis Lan- 
castriz.” 

There were frontals of precious metals at Rheims cathedral ; 





* The new churches of St. Ann’s, Keighley; St. Mary’s, Uttoxeter; St. 
Wilfred’s, Manchester; St. Alban’s, Macclesfield; St. Chad’s, Birmingham ; St. 
Mary’s, Dudley, are all furnished with these towers, instead of modern taber- 
nacles. There is but little doubt that in many of our small parish churches the 
blessed Eucharist was reserved in a strong almery, on the gospel side of the 
chancel. In Germany and Belgium several magnificent tabernacles of stone, 
carried up to a prodigious height, and exquisitely wrought, remain on the gospel 
side of the choir. Those at St. Lawrence’s church, Nuremberg, and the cathedral 
at Ulm, executed by Adam Kraft, are the most beautiful. A tabernacle of this 
description is still used forits original sacred purpose in the cathedral of Louvain ; 
but how long this remnant of ancient practice may remain is most uncertain, for 
the destroying spirit of novelty has already run riot in this once glorious church, 
The beautiful triptic, over the high altar, has been pulled dowi and sold, and a 
wretched marble mass of columns and cornices erected in its stead; the sedilia 
demolished ; the unrivalled brass lectorium sold out of the choir; the altars of the 
choir screen taken away, and the choir thrown open to the nave; and the glorious 
tabernacle itself menaced with destruction, on account, forsooth, of its being 
placed on one side of the church. 
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the abbey of St. Quen, Rouen; St. Germain des Prés, Paris ; 
St. Mark’s, Venice; Bayeux cathedral, and many other 
churches. 

Round the most ancient altars curtains were hung, and 
closely drawn from the consecration till the communion ; this 
usage was common to both the eastern and western Churches. 
St. John Chrysostom bears ample testimony to the former, 
when he says, “that the sacred host is on the altar, and the 
victim immolated, and these words are pronounced (Sancta 
Sanctis). When the curtain and veils are drawn, it seems as 
if the heavens themselves were opened and the angels de- 
scended.” (Hom. iii.in Epist.ad Ephes.) As for the western 
Church, we read in the lives of many popes,* that they caused 
curtains of precious stuffs to be hung round the altars of 
various churches in Rome. 

It does not appear that curtains were ever hung entirely 
round the altars in England, but invariably at the sides, and 
sometimes at the back. ‘These were called dossels, and are 
mentioned in the inventory of St. Osmund’s church, at Old 
Sarum. A curtain or veil was also hung over the imagery, 
at back of the altars, during Lent. The side curtains re- 
mained in use in England till tie destruction of the altars, 
under Edward VI; and in France, in many of the large 
churches, till the great revolution. 

We have already mentioned that previous to the tenth cen- 
tury candles were not placed upon the altar, and from that 
period down to the sixteenth century the number was gene- 
rally restricted to two.t The usual number of six is a com- 
paratively modern usage, even at Rome, and the rubric of 
the Roman missal only requires two lights during the cele- 
bration of the holy Eucharist: ‘ Super altare collocetur crux 
in medio et candelabra saltem duo cum candelis aecensis hine 
et inde in utroque ejus latere.” 

Every altar should be built of stone: the top slab of one 
piece with five crosses cut on it—one at each angle and in the 


* Sergius [, Gregory III, Adrian I, Leo III, Pascal I, Gregory 1V, Sergius II, 
Leo IV, and Nicholas I. ‘“ In circuitu altaris tetravela octo; per altaris circuitum 
vela de rhodino quatuor que sacrum altare circumdant. Contulit in basilica 
apostolorum cortinam lineam unam, velotyra, serica tria, in circuitu altaris.” 

+ Although only two candlesticks were placed on the altar, these were occa- 
sionally made to hold several candles, which were doubtless lit on great festivals, 
In the inventory of the ornaments of Lincoln: ‘ Item, two candlesticks of silver 
parcel gilt, standing on great feet, with six towers gilded, having one great knob 
in the midst, and in the height six towers about the bowls, with one pike of silver 
on either af them. 
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centre; the whole of this stone should be consecrated by the 
bishop, instead of a portable altar being inserted in it, which 
should only be tolerated in a case of the greatest necessity. 
The front of the altar, if solid, should be furnished with, at 
least, an antependium with appropriate ornaments,and a purple 
frontal for Lent; but, if means would permit, a complete set of 
frontals of the five colours should be provided. Three linen 
cloths are required for covering the altar stone: the first is the 
cere cloth, waxed all over, and made to fit over the stone ex- 
actly; this is never removed. The second of fine linen, plain, 
the length and width of the stone, to lie over the cere cloth. 
The third should be sufficiently long to hang down at each end 
of the altar to the pavement; this should be marked with five 
crosses, and may be ornamented at the ends with needle-work, 

A pair of curtains should be hung on each side of the altar, 
nearly of the same projection from the wall; these should be 
varied in colour to that of ‘the festival; but, as means will not 
generally permit of so doing, crimson for ordinary use, with 
purple for Lent, will be sufficient. 

These curtains should be hung sufficiently high to protect 
the candles from wind, and reach nearly to the ground. 

Nothing but the candlesticks, cross, and a small tower for 
the reservation of the blessed sacrament, should be placed on 
the altar. 

The screen, or dossell, is the proper position for the images 
of the saints; their relics may repose beneath the sacrificial 
stone, the walls may ‘be hung with flowers and wreaths, but 
the altar should be free and unincumbered for the holy sacri- 
fice. All the ancient discipline that we have quoted tended to 
this point. 

The form and ornaments of altars are not matters of mere 
whim and caprice, but of antiquity and authority ; their pur- 
pose is far too sacred to admit of their being made the vehicles 
of paltry display and meretricious ornament. Yet every 
reflecting mind must be both struck and pained with the in- 
congruous decorations of most of the modern altars; the chief 





* Itshould always be remembered that the ceremonies of the church are reali- 
ties, not representations; that they were instituted not to dazzle the eye but to 
honour God, Altars are not meant to be merely seen by man, but should be 
erected to meet the all-searching eye of God. The holy of -holies, under the old 
law, in which no man except the high-priest entered, was overlaid with gold ;—and 
should our sanctuary for the reality be less splendid than that of the figure ? 
Surely not. Hence gilding and ornament should not be always turned towards 
the people, nor a showy antependium conceal dirt and neglect. 
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aim of those who arrange them appears to be a merely great 
show. All mystical reasons, all ancient discipline,* all dignity 
and solemnity are utterly lost sight of; everything is over-done. 
Candlesticks are piled on candlesticks as if arranged for sale; 
whole rows of flower pots mingled with reliquaries, images, 
and not unfrequently profane ornaments; festoons of upholster- 
ers’ drapery : even distorting and distracting looking-glasses 
are introduced in this medley display; the effect of which 
upon persons who are conversant with ancient discipline and 
practice it is not easy to describe. 

Of all decoration, that of ecclesiastical buildings is the 
most difficult; to unite richness with severity, to produce 
splendour without gaudiness, and to erect a temple somewhat 
worthy of the holy sacrifice, is a wonderful effort for the 
human mind: but when decoration is attempted in honour of 
the victim there offered—the blessed Sacrament itself—art 
droops unequal, and genius fails. Who is there that can set 
forth the glory of God, or add lustre to His majesty? The 
attempt is almost profane. Hence the ancient churchmen 
veiled the sacred host in mystery, and, like Moses before the 
burning bush, bowed themselves to the ground. If the faith- 
ful are required to adore in silence, during the elevation of 


the host, as being too solemn a moment for even the psalmody 
of praise, * Sileat omnis caro a facie Domini quia consurrexit 
de habitaculo Sancto suo,” what forms can be embodied to 
honour so great a mystery ? 
‘The arrangements sometimes made for this purpose are more 
calculated to throw ridicule on the — than to raise 
] 


feelings of inward reverence, and however well meant are not 
the less objectionable. Lights alone can be considered appro- 





* The greatest innovation of later times is placing altars all overa church; for- 
merly they were strictly confined to the eastern ends, and all protected by screens 
in regular chapels. T'he mass is not less holy, adorable, and deserving of respect 
because it is celebrated at an altar which is not the principal one of the church: 
the same reasons which require that to be screened off from the people, apply 
equally to the others. Now we not only find many altars without screens in mo- 
dern churches, but erected against pillars of the nave, where a great portion of the 
people must turn their backs on the sacrifice there offered. The nave is erected 
for the faithful, and not as a place wherein to celebrate the holy mysteries; the 
very fact of altars having been erected in such a position, shews how completely 
the mystical reasons which regulated the architecture and arrangement of ancient 
catholic churches, have been lost sight of ; and hence arises the gross irreverence 
to be witnessed on the Continent during the celebration of masses at these altars, 
and is another proof of the intimate connexion between the externals of religion 
and internal effect on the mind. 


VOL. X.——-NO. XX. AA 
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riate emblems near the blessed Eucharist, for they have ever 
been used by the Church as marks of honour, and figures of 
the brightness and glory of God: and even these require much 
judgment in their distribution, inclining more on the side of 
humble simplicity than of pretension towards an unattainable 
end; and (like the painter, who, unable to represent the in- 
tense grief of the human mind, covered the visage of his 
figure), confess our inability to embody our veneration for the 
adorable mystery, and substitute for ornament a veil. 

It is proper to remark, that all the altars in the churches of 
which we have given engravings, have been erected and deco- 
rated with scrupulous regard to the ancient tradition. 

We fear we cannot assert, from the examples which we 
have brought forward, that the English Catholics, as a body, 
are reviving Catholic architecture, for such is unhappily far 
from the case at present; but we have brought forward suffi- 
cient examples to shew that it is quite possible for them, in the 
nineteenth century, to revive the ecclesiastical glories of the 
days of faith, and it is merely owing to their energies not 
being sufficiently directed to this important object, that much 
greater restorations are not achieved. If the piety, faith, and 
zeal of bygone times are revived, then equal results will soon 
be attained. There is, at the present time, a great and increas- 
ing feeling of admiration for old Catholic art; and among 
those who have greatly contributed to revive this love of Ca- 
tholic antiquity, are certain learned members of the Establish- 
ment, alan at Oxford; whose endeavours, in this cause, 
entitle them to the respect and gratitude of all whoare anxious 
to behold a restoration of our ancient solemn churches. 
Some papers which have appeared in the British Critic on 
this subject, have been written by one who truly feels the 
principles which actuated the ancient builders in their designs. 
So much respect indeed do we entertain for the writer in ques- 
tion, that we are pained in being compelled to act as his 
opponent, although it be only for a time: still the exclusive 
tone he has assumed is so fallacious, that it becomes a duty to 
point out the inconsistency of it. We repeat we are truly 
grateful for all the Oxford men have done, and are doing, to- 
wards the revival of Catholic art and antiquity : still, hampered 
as they are by parliamentary restrictions, and their Protestant 
associates, they can accomplish but little in these respects, 
compared with what a handful of English Catholics have done 
who work on the ancient foundation. 

We both descend from ancestors who professed one faith 
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as members of the old Catholic Church of England. The 
Establishment are the many who, converted by political in- 
triguers, avaricious and ambitious men, abandoned the faith 
of their fathers, and received parliamentary enactments for 
the decrees of the church. The English Catholics are the 
few who remained witnesses of the truth, under the severest 
trials of persecution. 

The Establishment, although she started strong and mighty, 
is now miserably fallen ; she has existed long enough to suffer 
the most bitter degradations at the hands of her own nominal 
children: and having lost the hearts and controul of the 
people—distracted by dissensions—betrayed by false brethren 
—the learned and pious of her communion look back with 
longing regret on the happy state of England’s Church, ere 
political intriguers had forced it into schism, and separated it 
from the communion of the Christian world. Under these 
circumstances we should have hoped, and expected, that the 
feeling of deep humility (so beautifully expressed inn article 
on the church service in the British Critic) would have influ- 
enced the tone of the writer on church architecture ; but this, 
we are sorry to perceive, is far from the case. We cannot 
understand how a church in the old English style, erected 
by the descendants of those who retained the practice of the 
old rites, can be a painful object* to one professiny Ca- 
tholic principles ; nor why he should be edified (even suppo- 
sing such were the case) that the new Catholic church and 
dissenting meeting-house were built in the same manner: unless 
he were influenced by party feelings, such a falling off should 
cause his sincere grief. Far be it from us to exult at the 
abortions raised by the Establishment for her worship; it is on 
the contrary a subject of deep lamentation, that any persons 
whose ancestors were members of the Catholic Church should 
have so wofully deserted from the spirit of antiquity. And on 
the other hand, when we behold even the intention of restoring 
Catholic architecture and practices, we are both edified and 
thankful that such feelings should exist. 

We are willing to admit that the modern externals of Ca- 
tholicism in this country are but little calculated to impress a 
casual observer with feelings of religious veneration, but as 
the English Catholics have been driven from every ancient 
church, and cut off from old associations, their present con- 
dition, in these respects, is less astonishing than that of the 





* “This is indeed a painfully beautiful structure.” 
AAZ 
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members of the Establishment, who, with the glories of the 
old edifices continually before them, have not only departed 
from every ancient practice, but have defaced and destroyed, 
in a great measure, the most beautiful portions of these vene- 
rable edifices. 

It is true that the feelings of many of her children are 
Catholic, but the Establishment is decidedly Protestant. How 
would the parochial churches, in their present state, bear the 
test of an old English episcopal visitation? A solitary surplice 
and tattered prayer book would but ill answer to the long 
catalogue of sacred vessels and ornaments extracted from 
Lyndwood's Provinciale. The unoccupied sedilia ; the broken 
sacrarium; the defaced screen, denuded of its emblem of 
redemption; the dismounted altar stone, trampled under 
foot; the damp and mouldering chancel; the broken window 
and uptorn brass, would but ill exhibit that love of Anglican 
rites, which the writer would fain usurp as the exclusive feeling 
of the Establishment: and yet this is the state of almost every 
church in the country, which is not fortunate enough to have 
an Oxford man for its incumbent: and then, however good 
may be his intentions, he is so restricted and controlled, that 
he can do little more than remove some coats of whitewash, 
and open a blocked-up arch and window. It is a fact, and we . 
say it in sorrow—not exultation, that there is not a single 
church, in the possession of the Establishment, where any of 
the old Anglicien rites are preserved. ‘There is a great deal 
written respecting them, it is true, but where are the actual 
results? Do the clergy celebrate in the ancient vestments ? 
Do they burn lights on the altars and near the tombs of the 
martyrs? Do they venerate the remains of the saints? Do 
they place hallowed water in the porches ofthe churches? Are 
the roods rested over the screens? Are the sedilia occupied 
by the clergy? For these are all practices of remote antiquity. 
It is a striking fact, that Anglican rites were in use in the 
Church in England only so long as she retained her canonical 
obedience to the holy see, and ceased with her schism. 

A paper has recently appeared, on the Anglo-catholic use 
of two lights at the altar, the object of which is excellent ; 
but it is well known that this disuse of the Anglo-catholic 
practice is exactly coeval with the formation of the present 
establishment, as they were utterly disused after the short-lived 
reign of the first book of common prayer. We had in Eng- 
land, from Saxon times downwards, our own missals, rituals, 
benedictionals, offices, litanies, which included among the most 
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ancient Catholic rites, some exclusively English, with vast 
privileges ; and yet all these Anglican rites were abolished to 
introduce Lutheran and Genevan discipline, when England's 
Church was brought under the yoke of foreign sectaries, by 
the so-called reformers of the sixteenth century. And if these 
Anglican rites have in some respects been suspended amongst 
us, who are the remnant of the old faith, is it not owing to our 
having been so deserted and persecuted by our Protestant 
countrymen that we have been too depressed and divided to 
keep up the externals and practice of a Church? But, how- 
ever we may fall short in these respects when compared with 
the glories of ancient days, we are still wonderfully in advance 
of the members of the Establishment, who, still writhing under 
the evil influence of a Peter Martyr and John a Lasco, are 
unable to revive a single practice of Anglo-catholic antiquity. 
It ill becomes them to speak in a taunting manner of our 
. deficiencies in these respects, and to make extravagant deduc- 
tions from accidental contingencies ; we allude particularly to 
the observations made on the position of the church at Derby.* 





* There is not the slightest foundation for the significant relation, asserted by 
the reviewer, between the church at Derby and the Roman basilicas; there is not, 
in fact, the smallest similarity between the two. In the basilica, the altar and the 
celebrant face the east and the people, of which we are not aware of any other in- 
stance. At Derby, the building was unfortunately forced into a south and north 
position. The church at Moorfields was erected by a Protestant, who was totally 
ignorant of any canonical regulation, and was far more influenced by the city 
commissioners, in not spoiling the uniformity of the crescent, than any notions of 
introducing Roman discipline into London. As for Mr. Fletcher’s meeting-house, 
the mention of which is rather insultingly introduced, the reviewer must be aware 
that it has no bearing at all, there being neither end nor side, but one great galle- 
ried preaching house, with benches all round ; a vile conventicle, which, we should 
have thought, any one professing Catholic feelings would not have named in con- 
junction with a church, built on the same site and position, and over the same 
sacred tombs, as one of the oldest edifices devoted to christian worship. 

There is one observation of the reviewer in which we most heartily concur— 
the absence of altars at the extremities of the aisles is a great defect, although 
not an irremediable one; and we shail hope, before long, to see these, as well 
as a regular chancel screen, and other arrangements which are absolutely requir- 
ed to be completed, in order to perfect the interior of this edifice. 

We cannot conclude these observations without expressing our perfect concur- 
rence in the views of the writer, respecting the propriety and necessity of 
adhering to the ancient traditional position of churches, from west to east ; 
and we hold, that nothing short of absolute necessity could palliate, even in 
these times, any departure from this practice. But few persons are acquainted 
with the difficulties to be encountered in procuring land for the erection of 
catholic churches. No sooner does the intention of commencing such a struc- 
ture become known, than every engine of prejudice and interest is brought 
to bear in opposition, and sites are sometimes purchased, through necessity, 
which will not possibly admit of canonical arrangements in the position of 
the edifice. 
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Had the writer examined the dimensions of the site, he must 
at once have perceived that the uncanonical position of the 
building was occasioned, not through disrespect for the ancient 
tradition of Christendom—which we revere most highly; not 
from any idea of introducing Roman peculiarities in England, 
but from unavoidable necessity, occasioned by want of space 
from west to east. Had the church been properly placed, 
even supposing the whole width of the land occupied, not only 
would the light of both eastern and western windows have been 
at the mercy of the adjacent proprietors, but the edifice itself 
would have been much too short for its required purposes. 
Every expedient, by placing the tower on the side, &c., was 
tried, but was reluctantly and of necessity abandoned. 

The annexed plan will shew these difficulties; and it will 
also be seen that the church was brought forward to its present 


DERBY.* 


position to admit of enlarging the chancel, and adding chapels 
towards the altar end. 





* As the exterior and interior of this church have been already etched in two 
plates, published by Dolman, and also illustrated in the “ British Critic,” it has 
not been considered necessary to introduce them in this article. 
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It was certainly a lamentable necessity, which compelled the 
architect to turn the church at Derby towards the north; but 
yet this is a light defect, when compared with the pewing of 
St. Alkmund’s, where, in a canonically-built church, the 
congregation not only face the north, but sit in hollow 
squares and galleries, and face each other. ‘The writer could 
not have selected a more unfortunate example for illustrating 
the love of Catholic antiquity in the Establishment, than this 
ancient but desecrated edifice: it is an old Catholic shell, 
cut up, galleried, defaced, and transformed by every des- 
cription of Protestant monstrosity, from the Genevan reading- 
desk, down to the glazed and cushioned pew of the last 
century. But mistaken indeed are the ideas of the reviewer, 
in imagining that the new church of St. Mary’s was erected 
as if in hostile opposition to the venerable fabric of St. Alk- 
mund’s; for, desecrated and desolate as it stands, the pious 
Catholic can gaze with feelings of deep veneration on an 
edifice from whose tower the bells have oft called the people 
to early sacrifice, and beneath whose ancient pavement repose 
the remains of many a faithful soul departed. How little 
can the writer estimate the feelings of atrue English Catholic, 
if he thinks every stone of the ancient churches is not ines- 
timably dear to him; for, independent of the art and science 
of their construction, their antiquity alone will awaken asso- 
ciations more holy and consoling, than the most splendid 
revivals of Catholic art in the present day can produce. It 
is a strange inconsistency in such men as the reviewer, to 
misrepresent and disparage the intentions and works of the 
only body who are capable of carrying out the very ideas he so 
beautifully expresses. We are quite willing to throw over- 
board such of the modern Catholic erections as are built 
without reference to canonical arrangement or the traditions 
of the Church, to be dealt with as unmercifully as the con- 
venticles which they much resemble. But we protest against 
charging the whole body with the ignorance of some of its 
members; and we equally object to the writer claiming 
Catholic feelings for the Establishment, as a body, because 
such good sentiments have revived among a few of its mem- 
bers. By how small a proportion would the sentiments of 
the reviewer be even understood, and by a how much smaller 
proportion appreciated as they deserve. The very truth con- 
tained in his article refutes the position he would attempt to 
claim. Every thing Catholic in England is at so low an ebb 
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at present, that it is folly to boast. All we contend for is, 
that Catholicism in this country possesses sufficient internal 
strength to revive its ancient glory; while the Establishment, 
however willing some of its members may be to produce such 
a result, cannot, under its present system, achieve it. And 
why is this? It is not from any want of piety, zeal, learning, 
disinterestedness, or holiness of life,—for all these requisites 
are possessed in a high degree by many among them; it is 
simply for want of a really Catholic foundation. If reunited 
in communion with the rest of the Christian world, and ab- 
solved from the censures which their forefathers incurred, how 
rapidly would they achieve the greatest works! The spirit of 
the ancient churchmen breathes in their writings, and in their 
deeds,—but, like the green shoots from a prostrate trunk, 
wanting a source, fail in producing fruit; and the men who, 
in better days, would have raised a Lincoln or founded a 
Winchester, are scarcely able to preserve common decency of 
worship, or arrest increasing decay, in the churches which 
they serve. 








Art. II].—1. Changes produced in the Nervous System by 
Civilization, considered according to the Evidence of Phy- 
siology and the Philosophy of History. By Robert Verity, 
M.D., Member of the Universities of Edinburgh and Got- 
tingen. Second Edition, enlarged. London: 1839. 

2. The Anatomy of Suicide. By Forbes Winslow, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, London; author of 
** Physic and Physicians.” London: 1840. 

“7 ERY few, we venture to say, were the suicides committed 
in England in the age when the lord and lady of 

Northumberland allowed themselves, for breakfast, a loaf of 

bread, two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, and 

half a chine of boiled beef, on “flesh days ;” on “meagre 
days,” the same quantity of bread, beer and wine, together 
with a dish of butter, and a piece of salt fish, or, in lieu 
thereof, a dish of buttered eggs; and during lent, in addition 
to the usual quantum of bread, beer and wine, two pieces of 
salt fish, six baconed herrings, and four fresh herrings. ‘The 
latter were sometimes exchanged for a quarter firkin of 
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sprats. As to plovers and partridges, pigeons, capons, and 
chickens, they were esteemed, in those times, such luxuries, 
that none ventured to touch them, save my lord and lady. This 
was in the reign of Henry VIII. ‘The propensity to self-de- 
struction was, we suspect, still less manifested in the time of 
Henry II, even though we believe William of Malmesbury, 
when he informs us, “the English were then universally ad- 
dicted to drunkenness, continuing over their cups day and 
night, keeping open house, and spending the income of their 
estates in riotous feasts, where eating and drinking were car- 
ried to excess, without any elegance.” 

We can form no idea of a Frenchman deliberately bidding 
adieu to his friends, and throwing himself into the Seine, 
immediately after having taken his soup with a wooden spoon, 
and ate his bouilli off a trencher ; nor of an Englishman put- 
ting a rope round his neck, after having slept on a straw 
pallet, with a log of timber for his pillow. 

That in proportion as civilization makes progress, and the 
powers of the mind become more developed, the physical con- 
stitution of man undergoes very material changes, is a fact 
which has not yet been sufficiently examined, although it has 
attracted the attention of several writers of great capacity and 
learning, such as Vico, Herder, Gall and Spurzheim, Fre- 
derick Schlegel, Guizot, and Michelet. Vico was one of the 
first who took up this “ new science,” as he justly denomi- 
nated it. The cultivation of this branch of knowledge offers 
a most interesting field of enquiry—one intimately connected 
with every department of the medical profession, and espe- 
cially with that department most conversant with the mala- 
dies to which the intellect is liable. 

Even to men unskilled in medical learning, it would seem 
preposterous that rules of treatment, successful with labourers 
constantly in the open air, or with soldiers engaged in a cam- 
paign, or with our own ancestors a hundred yaars ago, should 
be deemed applicable to persons penned up within the atmos- 
phere of a crowded city, accustomed much more to the exer- 
cise of the mental than the physical faculties, and constantly 
availing themselves of all the luxuries which the refinements 
of modern society present to their acceptance. The same 
observation applies to diseases of the mind. No doubt can 
be entertained, that the vast increase which has taken place 
in the most civilized nations, since the commencement of the 
present century, in cases of this description, is to be attributed 
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to modifications that have taken place in the physical - consti- 
tution of persons belonging to the better orders of society— 
modifications of which too little account has been yet noted, 
and which it is the particular object of Dr. Verity’s work to 
bring into public discussion. 

Having studied his production with the greatest attention, we 
may at once assure our readers that they will find it pregnant, 
in every page, with matter of the most absorbing interest, 
arranged in lucid order; disclosing many original, profound, 
and exalting views of the condition of humanity, expressed in 
a nomenclature sometimes novel, yet always appropriate and 
intelligible. Dr. Verity’s style of composition is remarkably 
polished. It is often very beautiful; and, when the subject 
requires it, easily ascends even to the sublime. We have not 
for a long time enjoyed so delightful a treat, as we have 
found in this little volume. It carries us forward almost a 
century before the time in which we live, and exhibits vistas 
of the future destinies of mankind, in their relations with this 
world, which are quite captivating ;—the more so, as they 
are supported by a train of reasoning strictly logical, through- 
out its whole luminous career. 

As Dr. Verity’s treatise affords, on many points, the most 
important assistance towards the realization of the object 
which Mr. Winslow’s work has in view, we have placed the 
titles of both at the head of this article. With the aid of 
their joint labours, we propose to show that there exists such 
a malady as “ mental contagion’”—that is to say, a disease— 
an actual plague—which is caught by one mind from another, 
through sympathy, terror, imbecility, or some other operating 
cause; that this disease is encreasing every day to a most 
alarming extent; that it is much less difficult to be guarded 
against, than people in general seem prepared to think ; and 
that even when the disease is contracted, it may often be ef- 
fectually removed by a proper mode of treatment. The subject 
is new; and if, in the progress of our discussion of it, we 
should fall into any errors, we trust that they will be looked 
upon with indulgence. We shall endeavour to render our 
observations altogether free from technical phraseology, in 
order that they may wear as popular a form as the matter 
can possibly admit. 

The “nervous system’ which we find more or less deve- 
loped in every specimen of the human form, is admitted on 
all hands to be essential to our intellectual, moral, and animal 
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activity. Experience proves that, in proportion as each of 
these functions is exercised, —that is, according as one species 
of activity predominates more than another in the life of the 
human individual, so does the corresponding element or tissue 
which administers to it, become more appreciable,—or, in 
other words, more enlarged, in comparison with the other 
tissues which are less frequently called into practice. The 
man, for instance, whose occupations are chiefly of a mere 
animal or mechanical description, will, generally speaking, be 
found to possess, after any lengthened exercise in those occu- 
pations, a higher proportional endowment of the muscular sys- 
tem, than the individual whose employments are of an intellec- 
tual kind. On the other hand, the individual who applies his 
time more to intellectual than manual labours, will eventu- 
ally exhibit, in his internal structure, a predominance of the 
organic tissues appertaining to the mental functions. Now 
the progress of civilization is the result of mental, rather than 
of manual operations; and it therefore results, that the in- 
creased nutrition or growth of the nervous system is a law of 
advancing civilization. 

Thus, as the boundaries of knowledge become more enlarged, 
those also of the primitive nervous apparatus of the physical 
man expand into more perfect outlines of proportion and 
form. Pari passu with every new appearance of rudimental 
improvement, rises towards adolescence the material condition 
in the interior human economy, connected with that external 
amelioration. Had not this been the case, “the progress 
gained by preceding generations would be lost.” Every 
new generation would have to begin, de novo, the work ot 
civilization. ‘* All would be shifting sand, and we should 
tread upon no substance which had a resting-place upon the 
known laws of science.” 

Hitherto, history has principally recorded the actions and 
vicissitudes of nations, without marking, at the same time, 
the interior relations in the human subject which are con- 
current with those results—results, in truth, which ought to 
be contemplated as the symbols of change in the internal 
structure of man. Pictures of society, commencing with the 
Troglodites of old, who dwelt in caverns, and coming down 
to the age in which we live, might be easily made to disclose, 
not merely the outward phases of social improvement, but 
also their corresponding extensions of the nervous system. 
Such pictures would, it is believed, afford conclusive evidence 
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of the progressive evolution of internal organization, uni- 
formly advancing towards a higher and a higher degree of 
perfection, in proportion as communities have advanced from 
the savage state to that of refinement. In such pictures, 
were the foremost ground occupied by the representation 
of human thought, we should have the opportunity of tracing 
from the primeval stages of ignorance, fear and supersti- 
tion, the advances of the mind towards its present compre- 
hensive, bold, and noble conceptions ; and coevally with these 
strides towards the heights of knowledge, should we be ena- 
bled to mark the inseparable developments of man’s physical 
and moral organization. 


“ And surely,” as Dr. Verity finely observes, “ it is looking from 
a height of commanding eminence, to have already comprehended 
the laws of the sidereal universe, the geological causes [circum- 
stances} of our earth’s creation, and to have secured, as it were, 
within our own hand, the many subtle and invisible agencies which 
Jatently interpenetrate the atoms of all matter, and which fill the 
secrecies and inaccessible depths of nature with formative life, and 
an intelligible order of procedure. With a knowledge of the laws 
and phenomena of light, heat, electricity, and gravitation, we have 
already repelled away toa harmless distance the many masses of 
cloud and darkness which, in the infant periods of civilization, so 
wofully disfigured conceptions both of the physical and moral 
worlds.”"—p. 17. 


Here indeed it may be asked, how it happened, that as the 
ancient empires of Hindoo, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, rose 
in succession, they did not preserve their power, and transmit 
it to generations who would still have improved them, and 
brought them down to our time in a condition more and more 
perfected, through the lapse of ages. For if it be true that 
the growth and improvement of the nervous system be a law 
of advancing civilization, the consequence of the rise of any 
one empire ought to be the concurrent expansion of that sys- 
tem; and, as each generation must partake of that expansion 
in a more improved form, it would follow, that no empire, 
having once attained a high degree of civilization, could eve 
gone backward into decay. Nevertheless, all these once-re- 
nowned nations did fall from their heights of grandeur into 
absolute ruin, leaving indeed wrecks behind them—monu- 
ments which, to this hour, attest degrees of intellectual 
excellence, still on many points unrivalled. 

To this objection the answer obviously is, that in the first 
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place, compared with the masses of human subjects of whom 
those empires consisted, the men of working intelligence were 
exceedingly few; those few possessed no adequate means of 
diffusing, in their own time, or of transmitting to any length- 
ened line of posterity, the improvements which they had 
themselves wrought. Widening circles indeed were formed, 
by throwing the pebble into the lake, but the lake itself was 
too limited in its extent, scarcely comprehending the thou- 
sandth part of the empire whose name it assumed. Not so 
with modern nations. With us, a greater diffusion of wealth 
enables a much greater number to improve the intellectual 
faculties. Education, though still restricted within a much 
narrower compass than it ought to be, is nevertheless much 
more extensively imparted to our multitudes than it was to 
those who witnessed the splendour of the empires we have 
named. The activity of the mind, in those communities, 
was unequal, and uncontinuous. ‘They knew nothing of 
the abiding power of Christianity. They had no press, to 
secure, for the time, the intellectual progress they had 
made, and to carry it on with ever augmenting energy from 
one acquisition to another. ‘Their’s was, so to speak, an 
abortive civilization, so far as the mass was concerned. And 
it is a curious fact, though one which the process of our rea- 
soning would have led us to expect, that the general deficiency 
in the exercise of intellect, which, of necessity, marked the 
Pagan nations, is demonstrated by corresponding wants in the 
Hindoo, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman cerebral systems. 
They had no principle of stability, physical or moral. Hence 
they rapidly broke down under the pressure of the first inva- 
ding force from without. We, who possess the Christian basis 
of civilization, even if we were to count upon no other, may 
therefore confidently cherish the hope, that no fresh retrogres- 
sion into barbarism can ever again degrade the history of 
mankind. 

It must not however be supposed that the Roman civilization, 
which combined within itsele the best results of that of the 
older empires, produced no fruits beyond the time when it 
principally flourished. On the contrary, its language, juris- 
prudence, and municipal government, made a deep and 
permanent impression upon the Celtic, and especially upon the 
Germanic races of Western Europe. This impression was 
very remarkable upon the old Celtic stock of the British islands, 
more especially upon that of England, whose good fortune it 
was to have that impression greatly strengthened, by the immi- 
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grations into it of the Saxon and Norman tribes, who had 
already, (particularly the former) become conversant with the 
Roman elements of improvement. 

Every traveller must have observed, that the polished and 
enlightened classes of different countries approximate to each 
other in mind, habits, and tastes, much more than is the case 
with the people of those countries at large. We may conclude, 
therefore, that the more those nations blend with each other 
by intermarriage, commercial and friendly intercourse, the 
more they must all advance towards one standard of character. 
The nervous systems of the individuals who compose the na- 
tions thus progressing in the loftier paths of civilization, are, 
of necessity, also undergoing a corresponding refining process, 
because, as those systems are more exercised, they amplify in 
proportion. 

In those nations and ages in which the mere animal will, 
expressed through instruments of war and limbs of great 
muscular activity, overwhelmed the organs subservient to 
the functions of the intellect, the cerebral formations will 
be found, very generally, to have been of a comparatively 
low grade. We have only to look at a tolerably correct 
painting of the signers of Magna Charta in the presence of 
Cardinal Langton and his monastic assistants, to be convinced 
of the justness of this remark—a remark obvious also to 
those who examine attentively the figures, on old sepulchres, 
of barons and knights, and of the crosiered men reposing by 
their sides. The contrast is fraught with infinite interest 
in those cases in which the mind overcame and directed the 
energies of those gigantic frames, “when,” to use Dr. Verity’s 
beautiful illustration, “‘men of colossal growth, all powerful 
with sinew and muscular strength, clad in steel and mail, could 
be governed and controlled by the force of intelligence and 
moral volition, wielded by those stern pale-faced churchmen 
of old, all chiselled out of the intellectual cast of temperament, 
and distinguished by their dry spare bodies, their thin com- 

ressed lips, and spacious thought-worn brows.” These 
individuals,” he adds, * may be said to have possessed, by 
anticipation as it were, the peculiar nervous temperament of 
modern times, just as their feudal contemporaries may be said 
to have partaken of the coarse organization, which now cha- 
racterizes the obtuse-minded and ponderous-limbed rustic 
population of England.” 

Though not strictly belonging to our present argument, it 
is impossible for us to pass over the just and splendid repre- 
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sentation, which, at this period of his reasoning, Dr. Verity 
gives’ of the progressive power exercised by the intellect, 
immediately after its first partial triumphs in the chivalrous 
ages. 

f—] 


“In the historical picture succeeding the ages of chivalry, the 
ameliorative activity of society advanced in all ways, with more 
breadth, rapidity, and power, and in a higher ratio than formerly. 
There flashed out of its dark surface a brighter display of light and 
phenomenal effect ; the scene was more replete with life and active 
agency, and there were certainly disclosed to view, and thrown out, 
from the interior of human nature, more vigorous shoots of intellec- 
tual growth, and a much more adventurous will after truth, and the 
way of knowledge, of enterprise, and of power. A new principle 
seemcd to have worked itself out into noticeable existence, and to 
be cast freely upon the world to dare what it would. The scanty 
current of civilization which had flowed almost unseen under the 
darkness of the feudal ages, had now accumulated into a broad ex- 
panse of living waters, which, taken at the flood, were fearlessly 
navigated by the foremost pilots of humanity, guided by a kind of 
destiny, and the noble instinct of genius. 

“ At this stage of the physiological type, the amplification of 
nervous development, from the steadily increasing depositions of 
nutrition, must have generally marked itself by a bolder configura- 
tion in the higher-related cerebral structures. 

“‘Out of this fuller maturation and advance of the general mind, 
proceeded the invention of Printing, and discovery of the New 
World ; events whose reactive influence still goes on, and will con- 
tinue coevally with the duration of mankind. What the one availed 
to the intellectual world, the other did to the political and social. 

“This period might be considered as a middle point in time, 
whence to contemplate how the small circles of preceding civiliza- 
tion successively enlarged their sphere of action and geographical 
extent, until at last the globe itself became encompassed. This 
concentric enlargement of civilized activity into greater and greater 
circles, may be traced out, beginning from the elevated plateau of 
central Asia—the historical officina gentium of primeval times— 
through the first Asiatic, Greeco-Macedonian, and Roman empires, 
down to the great Christian confederacy of nations thronghout the 
old and new worlds; the last circle ever transcending the preceding, 
both as to extent of space, and accumulation of civilization. 

‘“‘ About this period, too, began those maritime expeditions, and 
frequent emigrations of people to new countries, terminating in the 
vast system of European settlement and colonization, through which 
the commanding points of the habitable globe became affiliated to 
the civilization of the Christian commonwealth. 

“This commingling and interaction of different races and commu- 
nities, one with another, whether by positive admixture of blood, or 
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by the reflected influence of language, thought, and ideas, would 
appear to be the great fundamental principle and tendency of hu- 
manity, whereby the world shall become at last the one city of God, 
as anciently intimated, through moral analogy alone, by St. Augustin.* 

“ The great thinkers of antiquity were comparatively locked up 
in a prison-house of geographical knowledge, against whose dark 
walls how many have broken their strength, and how many noble 
ambitions have fallen! It is curious to observe how their restless 
and inquisitive minds were filled with impatience and vain imaginings 
at this ignorance of the earth’s problem. They seemed ‘impressed 
intuitively that they had a right to know it, and that they were being 
defrauded of something legitimately allowed to the apprehension of 
human capacity. The European .mind, too, it must be fully recol- 
lected, before this period dwelt habitually within a narrow circum- 
scription of locality. No pinion had ever yet crossed the dark 
horizou until Columbus sailed. 

“ So nearly bordering upon our own times only has it happened 
to the species to become acquainted with that portion of the earth’s 
surface left uncovered by the waters of the ocean —to survey, in its 
whole extent, the theatre of their existence, and their unconquerable 
activity. This circumstance may be said to mark a great epoch in 
the history of human progress, and affords of itself alone, in a mate- 
rial and emphatic shape, a most significant refutation, that society 
had been stationery, and was without a foresettled end in the future.” 
—pp. 82-85. 


But we must abandon the fine fields of thought which our 
author discloses to view, as he prosecutes his history of the 
human intellect down to the present day. It is sufficient for 
our present purpose to remark, that in proportion as civiliza- 
tion advanced, the nervous functions developed themselves 
more and more abundantly ; for, as he states, it is a physiolo- 
gical law, that that portion of the human economy which is 
habitually exercised draws to itself a greater quantity from 
the general store of nutrition by which that economy is sus- 
tained. The nutrition thus absorbed is in due course con- 
verted into fresh depositions of material, analogous to the 
portion of that economy which so absorbs it; and hence the 
result which we wish to impress upon our readers,—that as the 
mental powers and the nerves connected with them are more 
generally developed in the age in which we live, than they had 
been at any former period of our history, it becomes of vital 
consequence to society to take notice of this great change in 
the human constitution, and to act with reference to it, not 
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only when the health of the body, but especially when the 
health of the mind is concerned. — 

“ Hence arises the necessity for corresponding modification in 
food, regimen, and medical treatment, according as the individual 
participates more or less in the several physiological changes produced 
by civilization as above considered. This modification in medical 
practice, perceived at present in its full extent by a few, will no 
doubt, in the course of time, become generally acknowledged, and 
reduced to principle, in proportion as a more refined and highly- 
wrought character of organization—the nervous type of temperament 
—shall be observed to gain upon greater and greater masses of 
society. The treatment will come to be adapted full as much to 
the temperament and individual, as to the disease. 

“ It follows as a corollary, from the principle of temperament, that 
medical experience and observation acquired during the earlier 
periods of society, when the habits and advantages of civilized life 
were yet unknown, cannot be applicable to individuals in later and 
more refined times, but with important modifications and allowances ; 
likewise that medical practice exercised amongst those of a nervous 
type of temperament, predominating in the middle and higher classes, 
would require to be considerably different, in many respects, from 
that exercised amongst the general labouring population, the or- 
ganization of the latter consisting, as it does, chiefly of bone and 
muscle, large visceral organs, and proportionate fulness and strength 
of the vascular system.”—pp. 114-15. 


It is no part of our purpose to attempt any investigation 
into the nature of the mind itself. What we do know of it is 
this, that it is capable of being influenced to a very great ex- 
tent by the nervous apparatus which we find in our frames. 
Whenever by any accident, by gradual decay of health, by 
physical disease, or any other cause, that fine series of instru- 
ments becomes in any way affected, and altered from its ordi- 
nary course of action, the result is felt in what we may call 
the whole region of the mind. ‘The function of volition seems 
to be peculiarly liable to derangement on these occasions, 
The spirit no longer guides it with power, and the tendency 
to act in some way or other seems almost irresistible. ‘The 
boat is put to sea without a helm; the passions implanted 
within us for useful purposes rise like storms around the bark, 
and toss it here and there. The course of thought is confused. 
We lose the point of sight by which we had been accustomed 
to take our aim onward in the even tenor of our way, and 
although (happily) we are not often, under such circumstances, 
conscious of the aberrations which the mind undergoes, never- 
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theless lucid moments come to tell us of the perils through 
which the divine being within us is Jabouring. 

It is matter of experience, well known to all skilful men 
who have paid much attention to the functions of the intellect, 
that in many cases, where, from any cause, those functions are 
actually out of order, or very liable to be so, the example of 
insane acts perpetrated by others presses with all the force of 
a positive contagion upon individuals thus predisposed to re- 
ceive the pestilence. 

Even when we are in the best health of mind and body, let 
us go to an assembly of our fellow-creatures, engaged in any 
occupation which requires intellectual exertion. For instance, 
attend a public meeting upon a political question that excites 
interest in the community; mark the influence which the 
words, the looks, the gesticulation of a leading and eloquent 
speaker exercise over that assembly. It is not merely the 
sentiments he utters which affect his hearers; his personal 
movements, shewing the emotions of his mind, operate of 
themselves by mere sympathy upon those around him. What 
effect has even pantomimic action, without any assistance 
whatever from language! A story can be told by gesture 
alone, which will harrow up the soul of the spectator as much 
as the most expressive language could do. 

Thus music, without any accompaniment of words, may 
plunge the source of thought in grief, or raise it to extacies of 
delight. Thus the expression of joy upon other faces will 
light up our own almost without any exercise of volition on 
our part; despondent looks will often produce a similar con- 
tagious influence, History, ancient and modern, the news- 
om of the current day, abound in instances in which those 
influences called “panics” run like wild-fire through large 
masses of the community. ‘To look at the terrors which in 
some of our rural districts are excited in the breasts of youn 
and old, by those meetings denominated “ revivals,” you woul 
set the whole multitude down as a gathering of lunatics. We 
need only go back to the riots of 1780 to’learn the conse- 
quences which a phrenzy, characterized by the desecrated 
epithet of “religious,” and communicated by contagion to 
thousands of human beings, may operate in the course of a 
few days. The Courtnay fanaticism, which seized many per- 
sons in Kent two or three years ago; the fanaticism of the 
*‘unknown” languages, begun or encouraged by Irving; the 
anti-papal horror which for more than a century was easy to 
be called into activity; what were all these emotions but 
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mental plagues, diffused like the cholera, or scarlet or typhus 
fevers, from one human being to another ? 

The advocates of animal magnetism err only in the extent 
to which they seem inclined to carry their doctrine. ‘That 
there is within each human subject a power which can act by 
sympathy upon others, is a proposition which experience pro- 
nounces undeniable, ‘That our knowledge of this condition 
appertaining to the animal and mental systems of man, may be 
practically applied to the prevention and cure of particular 
diseases, we believe’ to be equally indisputable. But the 
adepts in the science, in their attempts to push their know- 
ledge beyond the due boundaries, are likely to bring a degree 
of ridicule upon their labours which will mar them for an age 
tocome. Hereafter when their enthusiasm, real or dissem- 
bled, shall have passed away, it may be found that the pro- 
ceedings of Mesmer and his pupils, like the researches for the 
philosopher’s stone, have a true basis in the common organiza- 
tion of our species; and that his mistake is, an exaggeration 
of the scintillee of science which he has already acquired on 
this subject. 

One of the forms of mental malady is a kind of fascination, 
which a mind affected by nervous influences is liable to on 
many occasions. Some serpents, it is said, and we believe 
not incorrectly, possess the power of preventing a bird, its 
contemplated victim, from making any effort to escape, by 
gazing at it for a few moments with a fixed and flaming eye. 
The bird is not only thrown into despair of safety, but, as it 
were to get rid of the oppressive sensation of terror, rushes 
into the jaws expanded to receive it. Everybody knows that 
men standing on heights from which a fall would be fatal, ex- 
perience a fascination of a similar kind. The expression 
* giddy heights,” is one familiarly used and easily understood. 
We ourselves once felt this fascination to a very painful 
degree, when standing near the edge of the platform of the 
great tower belonging to the cathedral of Strasburg. The 
views from that height are vast in extent and magnificent in 
character. The platform itself is by no means narrow; but 
the perpendicular line down which you look from its edge, 
although that edge is guarded by a barrier, fills the mind with 
a terrific apprehension of the result that would ensue, in case 
you should be thrown, or should throw yourself, into the 
depth below. Some adventurers climb even higher than the 
platform, and look down thence without the slightest sensation 
of alarm. So probably should we have done, had not the 
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nervous system been put out of its usual order, by our having 
previously travelled two nights and days successively, without 
any other than that feverish sleep which is to be found in a 
French diligence. 

A fascination of this kind often acts upon the minds of those, 
who holding in their hand any instrument by which instant 
destruction might be effected, yield to the temptation sug- 
gested by the presence of the weapon and the facility of the 
operation. Suicide, or murder of another—a wife, a child, or 
a stranger who happened to be near—has been frequently the 
result of this dreadful feeling ; a feeling that takes entire pos- 
session, as if it were an evil demon, of the mind for the mo- 
ment, and never quits it till the deed is done. In cases of the 
murder of others, when the fever of the moment passes away, 
and reason recovers its due course, the criminal stands shocked 
at his own guilt, and wonders how he could have imbrued his 
hands in the blood of perhaps the very person he loved best in 
the world, from the impulse of a moment. 

It is a just observation of Dr. J. Johnson, that— 


“Tn this country, where man’s relations with the world around 
him are multiplied beyond all examples in any other country, in 
consequence of the intensity of interest attached to politics, religion, 
amusement, and the arts; where the temporal concerns of an im- 
mense population are in a perpetual state of vacillation; where spi- 
ritual affairs excite in the minds of many great anxiety; and where 
speculative risks are daily involving in difficulties all classes of 
society,—the operation of physical causes in the production of 
disease dwindles into complete insignificance when compared with 
that of anxiety and perturbation of mind.” 


The natural vigour of many minds being almost simul- 
taneously overthrown by any one of these, or of the thousand 
other causes which might be mentioned, let but a case of 
suicide occur, which by reason of the station of the individual, 
or the circumstances attending it, attracts general attention 
upon being published in the newspapers, we may expect num- 
bers of other suicides to occur forthwith. Unhappily that 
expectation seldom fails to be realized. The susceptibility to 
disease already in existence, even a single example of suicide 
spreads its terrors throughout the whole class of invalids, as we 
may justly call them; the columns of the newspapers teem 
with articles headed ‘determined suicides,” “ horrible attempt 
at suicide,” “ extraordinary suicide,” ‘ melancholy suicide,” 
“‘desperate murder and suicide,” “ suicide by a boy,” “ afflict- 
ing suicide of a young lady.” We remember reading in one 
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column of the Morning Chronicle, last winter, accounts of no 
less than five suicides, perpetrated within an interval of some 
thirty or forty hours after the occurrence of a case which had 
attracted general attention. Eminent medical men agreed in 
opinion that the cases we have mentioned, and others by 
which they were followed, were clearly the result of suicidal 
contagion, acting on minds either predisposed to the malady, 
or easily made so by the state of their nervous system. It is 
very certain that a disposition to murderous deeds is often 
produced by a mental contagion, which has owed its origin to 
some peculiarly atrocious crime of that nature. Poisonings 
of whole families by servants, murders of wives by their hus- 
bands, without any sort of provocation, or of provocation of 
the slightest possible character, have been known to take place 
under the influence of this moral pestilence. 

Courvoisier stated, that “ the idea of murdering his master 
was first suggested to him by a perusal of the romance of 
Jack Sheppard.” Here, therefore, is clearly a case of guilt 
brought on by an example placed before him by a writer, 
who chose to exercise his talents in investing the character of 
a most wicked criminal in all the attributes of a hero. The 
official returns of the state of crime for the last two or three 
years, show a great increase of house robberies, either directly 
effected by servants, or hy persons whom they have admitted 
into their masters’ houses for the purpose. The returns for 
the year 1840 will prove, we regret to say, that the crime of 
murder has of late very much increased in England. Indeed, 
hardly a day passes in which we do not read of three or four 
murders committed, many of them with a cold-blooded spirit 
of cruelty that would disgrace the most ignorant and brutal- 
ized tribes of mankind. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that all, or even many of these cases of conten were pro- 
duced by “ mental contagion.” But undoubtedly some are 
traceable to that cause, especially those in which the least 
provocation to resentment has been given. 

Abundant evidence appears in the history of the French 
revolution of the fact, that the disposition to sacrifice life has 
prevailed epidemically at different periods of that long and 
terrible tragedy. Mr. Winslow seems to think that a con- 
tagion of this kind is apt to spring out of the “ imitative 
principle” with which man is endowed, 

« Persons,” he observes, ‘ whose feelings are not thoroughly under 
their command, who act from impulse and not from reflection, are 
very prone to be operated upon by the cause referred to. Man has 
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been defined an imitative animal; and, in many instances, we witness 
this propensity controlling almost irresistibly the actions of the indi- 
vidual. ‘Tissot relates the case of a young woman in whom this 
faculty was so strongly developed, that she could not avoid doing 
everything she saw others do. Cabanis gives the account of a man 
in whom the tendency to imitate was so strongly marked and active 
from disease, that ‘ he experienced retin: e suffering’ when he 
was prevented from yielding to its impulses. A woman, in the ward 
of an hospital, will be seized with an epileptic fit; in the course of a 
short period, other cases will occur in the same ward. A child was 
brought into one of our metropolitan hospitals, labouring under a 
violent attack of convulsions. She had not been in the house five 
minutes, before three children who were present were seized with 
spasmodic convulsions of a similar character. The commission of a 
great and extraordinary crime produces not unfrequently the mania 
of imitation in the district in which it happened. A criminal was 
executed not many years ago for murder. A few weeks afterwards, 
another murder was perpetrated; and when the young man was 
asked to assign a reason for taking away the life of a fellow-creature, 
he replied, that he was not instigated by any feeling of malice, but, 
after having witnessed the execution, he felt a desire, over which he 
had no control, to commit a similar crime, and had no rest until he 
had gratified his feelings. It is only on the same principle that we 
can account for the following case of suicide. It is related by Sir 
Charles Bell, in his ‘Institutes of Surgery.’ The surgeon of the 
Middlesex Hospital who preceded Sir Charles Bell, went into a 
barber's shop, in the neighbourhood of the institution, to be shaved. 
As the barber was operating upon his chin, the conversation turned 
upon the case of a man who had been admitted the previous day into 
the hospital, and who had attempted unsuccessfully to kill himself, 
by cutting his throat. ‘He could easily have managed it,’ said the 
surgeon, in rather a jocular strain, ‘ a | he been acquainted with the 
situation of the carotid artery. He did not cut in the proper place.’ 
‘Where should he have cut?” asked the barber quietly. The sur- 
geon, not suspecting what was passing through the barber’s mind, 
gave a popular lecture on the anatomy of the neck—pointed out the 
exact position of the large vessels, and shewed where they could 
easily be wounded. After the conversation, the barber made some 
excuse for leaving the room; and not returning as soon as he was 
expected, the surgeon went to look for him, when he was discovered 
« yard behind the house, with his head nearly severed from the 
ody! 

«The following case is, perhaps, more strange and inexplicable 
that the one just related. The brother of a hair-dresser and barber 
had killed himself by blowing out his brains, The circumstance 
appeared to affect seriously the mind of his relative. He left his 
business for a few days ; and then returned, apparently more tranquil 
in his mind. In the morning, several persoris came in to be shaved ; 
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and, all at once, he felt a strong and almost overwhelming inclination 
to cut some one’s throat. He fought manfully, however, against 
this horrid desire. During the whole of the earlier part of the day, 
he had been able to resist the gratification of the feeling. Every 
time he placed the razor in contact with the throat, he fancied he 
heard a voice within him exclaim, ‘ Kill him! kill him!’ In the 
afternoon, an elderly gentlemen came into the shop to be shaved ; 
and when the barber had nearly concluded the operation, he was 
again seized with the desire; and before he could summon courage 
enough to suppress it, he gave the man’s throat a tremendous gash ; 
fortunately, however, the wound was not fatal. 

“ Gall informs us of a man who, on reading in the newspapers the 
particulars of a case of murder, perpetrated under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, was instantly seized with a desire to murder his 
servant; and would have done so, had he not given his intended 
victim timely warning to escape. 

“Some years ago, a man hung himself on the threshold of one of 
the doors of the corridor at the Hotel des Invalids. No suicide had 
occurred in the establishment for two years previously; but in the 
succeeding fortnight, five invalids hung themselves on the same 
cross bar, and the governor was obliged to shut up the passage. 

“ Sydenham informs us, that at Mansfield, in a particular year, in 
the month of June, suicide prevailed to an alarming degree, from a 
cause wholly unaccountable. The same thing happened at Rouen, 
in 1806; at Stuttgard, in the summer of 1811; and at a village of 
St. Pierre Montjean, in the Valais, in the year 1813. One of the 
most remarkable epidemics of the kind, was that which prevailed at 
Versailles in the year 1793. The number of suicides within the 
year was 1,300—a number out of all proportion to the population of 
the town.”—pp. 110-111. 


A very curious species of mental contagion, if we may so 
term it, is known to have prevailed through several parts of 
Europe in the latter part of the fourteenth century. It was 
called the “dancing mania.” Details of this extraordinary 
malady will be found in a work published not many years 
ago in London, translated from the German of Dr. Hecker, 

rofessor at Frederic William’s University at Berlin. Some 
instances of this malady had previously occurred at Erfurt, 
where upwards of a hundred children were seized with this 
frenzy. They proceeded thence dancing and jumping along 
the road to Armstadt, where they fell exhausted to the ground. 
Some of them died soon after, and the rest were affected with 
tremor to the end of their lives. 

The malady assumed a much more serious form about tlie 
year 1374, when it made its appearance at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The persons affected by it danced together in circles, in the 
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churches and the open streets. It then spread rapidly all 
over the Netherlands. ‘The maniacs, while they danced in 
wild figures, appeared wrapped in internal visions, shrieking 
out the names of spirits whom they declared they beheld 
before them, and looking towards the heavens, which they 
represented as open to their gifted sight. ‘They wandered in 
bands through the country and villages, taking possession, 
wherever they went, of the religious houses, with a view to 
annoy the clergy, against whom their revilings were particu- 
larly directed. 

From the Netherlands the disease proceeded along the 
Rhine. Upwards of a thousand individuals were attacked by 
it at almost the same moment, at Metz and Cologne. The 
following abstract of the work above-mentioned, for which we 
are indebted to Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, presents some 
very interesting particulars of this frightful contagion. 


“ Children quitted their parents, servants their masters, mechanics 
their workshops, and housewives their domestic duties, to partake in 
the disorder. Many of the wandering dancers are understood to 
have been impostors, who assumed the character for the sake of 
adventures and maintenance ; but these propagated the disorder as 
successfully as the truly afflicted, the susceptible being everywhere 

repared to fall into a frenzy of which they heard somuch. In the 
henish cities, as in Belgium, it at length in a great measure ex- 
hausted itself, and for a time fell out of notice. 

«The dancing mania made another conspicuous appearance in 
the towns of Belgium and the Lower Rhine in 1418, when bands of 
the afflicted passed along from place to place, accompanied by 
musicians playing on bagpipes, and by innumerable spectators 
attracted by curiosity. For a century after this period, it appeared 
from time to time, like other epidemics, and the symptoms were 
always of one kind. It now became known as St. Vitus’s dance, 
from a’ notion that to that saint was commissioned the power of 
curing it, for which reason his shrines were resorted to by the 
afflicted. It attacked people of all stations, especially those who 
led a sedentary life, such as shoemakers and tailors; but even the 
most robust peasants became its victims. The fury of some was 
so great, that they would dash their brains out against the walls and 
corners of buildings, or rush headlong into rapid rivers, where they 
were drowned. Roaring aud foaming as they were, the bystanders 
could only succeed in restraining them by placing benches and 
chairs in their way, so that, by taking high leaps, their strength 
might be the sooner exhausted. Many, after wearying themselves 
out, would revive in a certain time, and join once more the frantic 
revel. The afflicted had some strange antipathies. They could not 
endure to see any one weeping; and when they saw a red garment, 
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they flew at the wearers as infuriated cattle do, and endeavoured to 
tear them in pieces. The malady became nearly extinct about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

“ Varieties of the dancing mania appeared in other parts of Chris- 
tendom during the middle ages. 

“ There is in Apulia, in Southern Italy, a harmless species of 
spider, called the tarantula. About the same time that the dancers 
appeared in Germany and on the Rhine, the people of Apulia seem 
to have become possessed by a nervous dread of the bite of this 
little insect. Hence arose one of the strangest delusions that ever 
possessed the human mind. Those who were bitten,’ or supposed 
themselves to be bitten, ‘ generally fell into a state of melancholy, 
and appeared to be stupified, and scarcely in possession of their 
senses. This condition was, in many cases, united with so great a 
sensibility to music, that, at the very first tones of their favourite 
melodies, they sprang up, shouting for joy, and danced on without 
intermission, until they sank to the ground exhausted and almost 
lifeless. In others, the disease did not take this cheerful turn. 
They wept constantly, and, as if pining away with some unsatisfied 
desire, spent their days in the greatest misery and anxiety. Others, 
again, fell into morbid fits of love; and instances of death are re- 
corded, which are said to have occurred under a paroxysm of either 
laughing or weeping.’ 

“ At the close of the fifteenth century, this malady had spread 
over Italy, and the virulence of its’symptoms was increased. No- 
thing short of death was expected from the bite of either the taran- 
tula or the scorpion; and all who fancied they had ever been so 
bitten, became victims of the disease. Sunk in profound melan- 
choly, they never betrayed the least sensibility, except under the 
influence of music. At the sound of the flute or cithern, they 
awoke, as if by enchantment, opened their eyes, and, moving slowly 
at first, according to the measure of the music, gradually hurried on 
to the most passionate dance. It was generally observed that, on 
these occasions, the most rustic people showed a grace in their 
movements which never was observed under other circumstances in 
persons of their class. Musical pieces devised for the afflicted 
were called Tarantellas ; some of them are preserved, and extracted 
into Dr. Hecker's work.” 


There are few persons who cannot bear witness that the 
state of the atmosphere very often produces a powerful effect 
_ the mind ;—sometimes depressing the spirits to an 
almost intolerable degree, sometimes acting exactly in a con- 


trary way, by exalting them to a height of cheerfulness 
delightful beyond expression. We remember once travelling 
in Italy in company with a Russian artist, who stated that 
whenever he returned from even the more northern parts of 
that country to Rome, he felt as if his mind were freed from 
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the weight of a constant night-mare; but that when he 
reached Naples, he became slaatat beside himself with joy, 
occasioned solely by the climate. It is said, that an excessive 
degree of moisture in the atmosphere tends to favour the 
suicidal disposition. 1t is almost a proverbial saying in 
London, that with the fogs of November the annual list of 
suicides commences. The climate of Holland, however, is 
much more gloomy than that of England, as Mr. Winslow 
justly observes; and yet in that country suicide is by no 
means common. The climate of Ireland also is remarkably 
humid, and yet we very seldom hear of suicides amongst us. 
Our people, on the contrary, are naturally the most cheerful 
on the face of the earth. 

Indeed, the average number of suicides for each month, 
from 1817 to 1826, would go to establish the conclusion that 
the least suicidal month of the year, in England, is the much- 
calumniated November; and that it is in April, May, and 
June, the greatest number of crimes of that class are com- 
mitted. ‘The average numbers are as follow: January, 213; 
February, 218; March, 275; April, 374; May, 328; June, 
336; July, 301; August, 296; September, 246; October, 
198; November, 131; December, 217. The statistical 
returns procured from the European capitals, concur gene- 
rally in attributing the maximum of suicides to the months of 
June and July, the minimum to October and November. 
Temperature appears to exercise a more decided influence on 
the suicidal epidemic, than any other condition of the atmos- 
phere. Mr. Winslow informs us, that in 1806 upwards of 
sixty voluntary deaths took place at Rouen, during June and 
July, the air being at that time remarkably humid and warm. 
In July and August of the same year, more than three hun- 
dred suicides were committed at Copenhagen, the constitution 
of the atmosphere presenting there the same characteristics 
as it did at Rouen. From the year 1827 to 1830, it appears 
that no less than 6,900 suicides occurred in Paris, giving an 
average of 1,800 per annum. 

It is not to be doubted that, in many cases, the tendency 
to suicidal insanity is produced by habits of intemperance, 
which act with peculiar force upon the liver and abdominal 
viscera. In France, especially in Paris, the frequent practice 
of that crime not to be anni, is said to be the parent of dis- 
eases which perhaps more than any others swell the catalogue 
of suicides. The lonses arising from the vice of gambling also 
contribute their share to the acts of self-destruction which have 
become so common in that capital. 
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It is the remark of Brown, in his work on lunatic asylums, 
that in the north of France, where the Catholic religion pre- 
vails toa comparatively smaller extent than in the more south- 
ern departments, suicide and crime predominate; whereas 
south of the Loire, where that religion “ still retains a strong 
hold of the affections of the people, suicide, and its sister 
crimes and maladies, are comparatively rare.” This,” he 
adds, ‘ affords a noble proof that the effects of Christianity, 
in whatever form, and under whatever circumstances, are 
peace and joy.” It may be further stated, that in the lunatic 
asylums of England, Catholics are very seldom to be found— 
a fact of great importance, as shewing the influence which 
our holy religion exercises in calming the agitation of the 
mind, and teaching it to look forward with confident hope, 
even in those hours when misfortune or physical disease 
presses upon it with the greatest severity. 

The lunatic returns for England present numerous cases 
of diseased intellect, caused by that religious uncertainty 
which is, of necessity, the result of the conflicting variety of 
forms of faith created by what is usually called the “ Refor- 


“Instances,” says Mr. Winslow, “ very frequently occur in prac- 
tice, in which patients have appeared, some suddenly, and others 
gradually, to be seized with a species of religious horror, despairing 
of salvation, asserting that they had committed sins which never 
could be forgiven—and these with reference to persons who had 
never previously appeared to be under religious impressions, Some 
of these have been visited by divines of various denominations, and 
been induced to hear sermons and read books well calculated to dispel 
gloomy apprehensions, and excite religious hope and confidence. 
With some, this has succeeded, especially when conjoined with 
medical aid ; but it has been observed, that in the cases of those who 
have recovered, the patients have emerged precisely as they immerged ; 
for as they before were unconcerned about religious matters, so they 
remained after their recovery ; thus the indisposition has been very 
erroneously imputed to religion, when it has no kind of affinity to, 
or concern with it. Such cases almost. invariably exhibit the same 
symptoms, which generally turn on these points—despair of tem- 
poral support, or despair of final salvation. But the medical prac- 
titioner, and not the divine, is the proper person to be consulted in 
such cases; and, however the mind may be affected in them, the 
patient is to be relieved by means of medicine. It may be added, 
that the agonies of mind under which some persons labour wlio are 
called fanatically mad, arise from a sense of moral turpitude, inde- 
pendent of any peculiar religious tenets or opinions. The true doc- 
tines of Christianity, when properly inculcated, never excite a 
gloomy state of mind. ‘To be religious,’ says South, ‘it is not 
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necessary to be dull.’ Cowper (perhaps, however, the most mise- 
rable and melancholy of men) beautifully says : 
‘True piety is cheerful as the day ; 
Will weep indeed, and heave a piteous groan, 
For others’ woes, but smile upon her own.’”—pp. 106-107. 


Cowper’s practice was, unhappily, very far from his theory 
upon this point. But we, Catholics, do not at all wonder at 
the effects which the “religion,” as it is called, of the secta- 
rians, produces so frequently with reference to the mind. It 
is not possible for any person of a strong religious tempera-~ 
ment (and of such persons there are great numbers in Eng- 
Jand and Scotland, who dissent from the Catholic Church), to 
find, in the doctrines which prevail amongst them, that great 
sheet anchor which alone can enable their thoughts to be at 
aig when once they set out sincerely in search of truth. 

r. Winslow very justly remarks, that, in such cases of 
mental disturbance, the divine has done, and can do, but 
little ;—that is to say, the divine who is usually called in on 
these occasions, It is not books, or sermons, that will afford 
help to those wandering intellects ;—it is the confident and 
consoling voice of the minister,—it is the sweet and persua- 
sive language of the Catholic Church alone, that can find its 
way to the agitated bosom, rescue it from its horrors, teach it 
reliance upon the promises of the Redeemer, and present to 
it that rock of the true faith upon which it can ever find an 
asylum from the storm. ‘The fact that so few Catholics (that 
is to say, Catholics in practice as well as in profession, for 
there are too many merely nominal members of our Church 
in this and other countries) are to be met with in our insti- 
tutions for lunatics, speaks trumpet-tongued for the salutary 
influence of our holy faith in this respect. 

A mind well disciplined in our religion can scarcely ever 
fall a victim to mental disease, unless it arises from the {rre- 
sistible pressure of positive physical causes. Cases of this 
kind are wonderfully few, in comparison with the number of 
those that are produced by imaginary woes, by mere want of 
power to resist the temptations to evil that occur to every one 
of us, however perfect,—by the state of nervous excitement 
to which uncertainty as to salvation often gives birth,—by 
the absolute want of any substantial light for the intellect to 
turn to, when its path becomes clouded by misfortune,—and 
by the destitution of all resource, when the poor, hunted, 
wearied stag falls trembling in its agonies to the ground. 

Oh, it is in these hours—these gloomy, painful hours— 
that we, who have in our tabernacles the true bread of life— 
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who behold upon our altars the crucifix—who see ever near 
it the resigned and inspiring countenance of the Virgin—feel 
and appreciate the valre of that faith which tells us to put 
our burdens upon the Expiator, and to go on upon our way 
rejoicing. If we suffer, we know that it is for our correction, 
and that calamity is a proof of the love of Him who sends it 
to try our affections, and to bind us to Him more and more 
closely. If we be in pain, we are accustomed to ask ourselves 
what is such affliction, in comparison with his who died for 
the sins of the world?—or of hers, that weeping mother, 
( Mater dolorosa) whose heart was so deeply pierced by the 
sword of grief, when she beheld her son scourged at the 
pillar, bleeding under the crown of thorns, and nailed to the 
most ignominious instrument of punishment which an apostate 
nation could devise. 

‘It behoves us to glory in the cross, the tree on which are 
the life and salvation of the world.” “Let us rejoice in those 
things which are told to me: this day we shall go into the 
house of the Lord.” ‘Glory be to God on high.” ‘The 
heavens and the earth are full of thy glory.” * Come, Holy 
Spirit, send down from heaven the rays of thy divine light.” 
** Come, thou Father of the poor, the author of all good gifts, 
and the light of our hearts.” ‘Come thou, the best of com- 
forters; the sweet guest, and sweetest refreshment of our 
souls,”—* The rest of our labours, the ruler of our passions, 
the comfort of our tears.” These, or such as these, are the 
antidotes we administer to the ** mind diseased,” whenever the 
poison of despair is mingled in our cup by the hands of the 
tempter—these are the charms by which we chase him from 
our presence; and many, many can bear witness how effectual 
are those charms, when they are resorted to by truly pious 
souls ! 

It is indeed the fact, that 

*‘ True piety is cheerful as the day.” 
What has a conscience that is at peace with God, with itself, 
and mankind, to fear upon this earth? ‘The loss of fortune 
—of even the dearest objects of our love—the pains of physical 
malady—the frowns of the world—the treachery of friends— 
the persecution of enemies—the disappointment of our hopes 
——-what are all these transitory incidents to him whose heart 
is set upon the bliss of eternity ? who, when his senses emerge 
from the sleep of night, feels as if the hymns of the heavenly 
choir were sounding in his ear—enters into converse with 
his angel guardian, and raises his thoughts at once towards 
the occupation of those superior intelligences, whom, though 
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he cannot see, he knows to be near him. They are wherever 
the Omnipotent is. He is present to all space, and they are 
for ever exulting in His majesty and glory. The mind that 
comprehends these truths—that keeps them in lively remem- 
brance—that acts upon them, and makes — the great 
business of life, may well defy the suicidal and other oppressive 
mental influences of climate or disease. It is full of that joy 
which made Eden the Paradise it was, before it was defiled by 
sin; and which may still turn the desert into Paradise, if we 
but choose to listen to the admonitions of those, whom the 
Divine Preacher on the mount designated as “ The Light of 
the World.” 

We are by no means disposed to deny that there are forms 
of mental disease, which, of necessity, demand the attention of 
the physician. It cannot be doubted, that the rich and 
abundant diet, the great variety of wines and of luxuries of 
every description, to which very large classes of persons, 
especially in England, have daily access, are prolific causes of 
disturbance in the digestive functions, and lead eventually to 
those inroads upon the healthy condition of the nervous sys- 
tem, which are almost certain to derange the intellect. ‘The 
changes in the physical constitution of men living in a highly 
civilized community, so well described by Dr. Verity, are not 
yet sufficiently known; or considered by medical practitioners, 
still less by society at large. ‘The inconvenience which many 
individuals feel in imitating the convivial habits of even the 
early years of the present century, lias unquestionably led to 
a great degree of reform in this respect. We do not now often 
hear of individuals, who, moving in a respectable sphere, boast 
of drinking their six bottles of wine after dinner: in fact, they 
could not do sucha thing without serious peril to life; a fact 
which of itself affords strong confirmation to Dr. Verity’s the- 
ory. The time is not far distant when such potations were 
freely indulged in with impunity ; whereas, it now seldom oc- 
curs, that, on the average, more than a single bottle of wine 
for each guest is found to have been consumed by a large din- 
ner party—often not even half that quantity. Moderation— 
temperance—is fortunately the prevailing habit of the day, as 
to wines especially ; and we see the result of this improved 
habit, in the increased longevity of our times, as compared 
with those that had previously elapsed. 

There is still, however, much room for reform upon many 
points. ‘The fact that madeira, port wine, and champagne, 
have very much gone out of fashion, and that for these have 
been substituted sherry, claret, and the lighter wines of Ger- 
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many, shews pretty clearly, that our physical constitution, 
generally, is no longer the same as that of our ancestors. It 
would be well if the dietetic reform were also extended to tea 
and coffee, and every species of malt liquor. It is well known, 
that both tea and coffee act with peculiar energy upon the 
nerves, and that they very frequently produce “ heartburn.” 
Beer is exceedingly apt to turn acid in the stomach, These 
beverages are all too freely and indiscriminately used. We 
might advantageously reduce our consumption to less than a 
third part of the quantity usually taken. Let but even this 
change be effected on a large scale, and proper exercise in the 
open air be habitually adopted, and the results will soon shew 
themselves, in the reduction of the number of lunatics, with 
which the asylums of England especially are crowded. 

Where cases, manifestly owing their origin to disordered 
digestive processes, exist, the remedy is obvious, and generally 
effective. Attention to diet—reduction in quantity—simpli- 
city in fare—air—exercise—rational amusement— quiet— 
agreeable social intercourse— will be found, in general, suffi- 
cient to overcome mental affections, proceeding from the 
causes we have just mentioned. But for the more deeply 
seated maladies of the intellect—those which are traceable chief- 
ly to the wants of the mind itself; to fears connected with the 
future stages of existence ; to the absence of any firm reliance 
upon modes of faith, which, however eloquently described and 
enforced, are nevertheless destitute of the great charm of truth, 
—the medical practitioner has no remedy whatever. All 
cases of this species belong to the divine. It is he who must 
administer to minds affected by diseases of this class—diseases 
much more numerous than many persons suspect, or will easily 
believe; and we will take it upon ourselves to assert, that it 
is in the bosom of our Church alone, are to be found the 
ministers who can really afford substantial relief in all such 
maladies as these, or indeed, in any of the intellectual maladies 
arising from other than mere physical causes. 

The soothing language of our Church, spoken by her clergy 
—generally men mild in their demeanor, and much conver- 
sant, from their practice in the confessional, with the human 
heart, having no object to promote save the eternal welfare of 
those entrusted to their guidance—would seldom fail of finding 
its way, even to that reason wandering through the labyrinth 
in which despair, grief, misfortune, passion, disappointed am- 
bition, ill-requited affection, jealousy, or remorse, may have 
involved it. The very grandeur of our public worship—our 
altars on festival days, decorated as they are, and brightened by 
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numerous lights—the painted Gothic window—the portraits 
of the Redeemer and the saints—the fragrant incense—the 
mitred prelate—the splendid vestments of his sacerdotal as- 
sistants—the surpliced youths who serve around him—the holy 
sacrifice, conducted with a degree of piety and fervour which 
rivets the attention of the spectator—the silvery tones of the 
altar bell—the thrilling tones of the organ—and the full 
harmonious voices of the choir, chanting the “Gloria in Ex- 
celsis,” the “‘ Credo,” the * Laudate,” and the “* Agnus Dei,” 
—would of themselves dissipate from the oppressed bosom a 
thousand woes. 

Let the effects produced by such powerful agents as these 
upon the human senses be carefully followed up by other 
appliances—care of health—gentle treatment—the conversa- 
tion of kind and intelligent persons ;—with men, for example, 
the Christian Brothers—with females, the Sisters of Mercy— 
superintended by ministers of the Church who may have given, 
or may be disposed to give their attention to this, one of, per- 
haps, the greatest of all works of charity—and we shall find 
that there is scarcely any form of mental indisposition, short 
of mere idiotcy, or which does not spring from mal-organiza- 
tion, or disease of the brain, that will not, sooner or later, be 
greatly mitigated, if not wholly removed, under such a system 
of cure. 

In the way of prevention of intellectual disease, when 
symptoms of its approach become manifest, or, when it is 
apprehended from hereditary tendency, an institution estab- 
lished upon the principles we have just mentioned, would be 
productive of the greatest advantage. Indeed, for every class 
of Catholics mentally afflicted, or liable to be so, an asylum, 
conducted upon principles which would afford them the con- 
tinued assistance of their religion, is a desideratum that ought 
to have been long since supplied. We have stated, and we 
believe the statement to be undeniable, that by reason of the 
powerful and happy influence of our religion upon the mind, 
the number of Catholics—that is, of Catholics who deserve 
from their genuine piety to be so called—entered on the cata- 
logue of lunatics, bears a very small proportion indeed to those 
of any other class. Nevertheless, whatever that proportion 
may be, it is a matter of direct necessity, that an institution 
should be founded for the reception of any of our brethren 
who may, from any cause, be visited by so deplorable an 
affliction as a permanent or temporary loss of reason. 

Such being our settled opinion, it will be easily believed 
that we feel the deepest interest in the success of a project, 
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which has already been sealed by the approbation of all the 
venerable vicars apostolic, and the great body of the Catholic 
clergy in England. It is, we believe, not very generally 
known, that for some years, the Rev. R. W. Willson, of Not- 
tingham, has dedicated (with permission of his bishop) much 
time and attention to the treatment of lunacy; and that, by 
means of his system—which of course embraces all the aid 
he can derive from our holy religion—he has, under the merciful 
care of Providence, been successful to a great extent in almost 
every case which he has undertaken. It has, in consequence, 
been pressed upon him to render his sphere of usefulness in 
this important matter more extensive, by undertaking the 
establishment of an institution for the reception of Catholics 
who may, unhappily, be visited by affections of the intellect. 
We are sure that we need make no apology to our readers for 
introducing to their notice, and recommending to their pious 
consideration, the resolutions passed upon this subject by the 
venerable bishop and clergy of the midland district, as well 
as the “reasons” by which that resolution is accompanied, 
and the outline of the plan in contemplation. 

“ At the meeting of the bishop and clergy of the midland district, 
held at Sedgley Park, May 13th, 1840, —it was resolved unanimously, 
that an effort should be made to form an Establishment for the 
treatment of members of our holy religion, whom an all-wise Provi- 
dence is pleased to afflict with insanity. The plan should embrace 
all the consolations of religion—the comfort of the patients being 
watched over by Catholic attendants—and also, ensure the best 
medical assistance. 

« Many reasons were adduced to shew the propriety of such an 
important step being taken—among others, the following,— 

“ First—There being no Catholic Establishment in this Kingdom 
for the treatment of the insane—the afflicted are necessarily placed in 
asylums, under the sole guidance of those who differ from us in reli- 
gion, and who cannot, therefore, enter into our peculiar feelings on 
this subject. Too many cases are unfortunately known where 
patients have suffered much from the prejudice of their protectors— 
and instances are not wanting, where efforts have been made to pro- 
selytize. The late Sir Wm. Ellis, who superintended Wakefield, and 
afterwards Hanwell Asylum, Middlesex, records in his book on Insa- 
nity, published as late as 1838, that he converted a poor Catholic, 
who was under his care, to the Protestant religion! It is also well 
known, that Catholic patients have frequently, in addition to their 
malady, much to endure from the vulgar prejudice of keepers and 
nurses. 

“Secondly.—In asylums, where patients of different religious opini- 
ons associate together, dissensions constantly arise—and it is known, 
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that the strongest desire has existed on the part of certain monoma- 
niacal religionists, to convert their poor Catholic fellow-patients to 
some dissenting creed. 

“Thirdly.—TuatT CATHOLICS ARE TOTALLY UNABLE TO ATTEND 
THEIR OWN Divine Service—and from the difficulty the Catholic 
clergy too often experience, in obtaining access to members of their 
faith, both in private and public asylums—the greater part of those 
poor sufferers are entirely deprived of the sweet consolations of reli- 
gion ; and in too many cases, live and die without any communication 
with their pastors, and are thus deprived of comforts not denied to the 
inhabitants of a prison. 

“ Fourthly.—During the time a patient suffers from aberration of 
mind, it frequently happens, that the delusions most prominent are 
those connected with religion, and therefore, they stand in need the 
more of judicious and consolatory advice from their pastors—and 
should be sheltered from the ridicule their delusions frequently ex- 
pose them to. 

“These are a few only of the reasons which influenced the assem- 
bled clergy in forming the resolution they have come to. The fol- 
lowing, then, is a brief outline of what is contemplated :— 

“ First.—That a house, in every way calculated for the reception 
and humane treatment of insane Catholic patients, should be erected 
in some cheerful and healthy situation. 

“Secondly.—That it should be under the immediate superintendence 
of a Catholic clergyman. 

“ Thirdly. —That all the attendants should be Catholics—and that 
as soon as circumstances will permit, the afflicted patients should have 
the watchful and tender care of the sisters of charity, and religious 
brothers. 

“ Fourthly.—That a medical gentleman, fully competent to hold 
such a situation, should constantly reside in the house.” 


It was further unanimously agreed to, that Mr. Willson 
should be requested, on account of his admirable and proved 
qualifications for the accomplishment of this project, to carry 
the above resolution into effect. Should he be successful—as 
we can scarcely doubt that he will be—in procuring from the 
Catholic body, at large, the funds necessary for this purpose, it 
is proposed, that the institution should be open to all classes 
of Catholic patients ; the rich paying a settled sum not under 
two guineas a week, and those in less affluent circumstances 
paying according to a graduated scale suitable to their cir- 
cumstances. We trust that means may be also found for 
affording the advantages of the establishment to the poor, 
who may not be able to contribute to its support. 

Nor do we clearly see why a lunatic asylum, formed upon Ca- 
tholic principles, should not be open to members of any other 
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opinions, whose relatives or friends might be desirous of obtain- 
ing for them the assistance of our holy faith, in the restoration 
of their reason. It is possible indeed, that in a canonical 
point of view, difficulties might arise, and that it would be 
questionable, whether, in a case of diseased intellect, our 
religion could be suffered to be used as an instrument for the 
recovery of a patient, not previously a Catholic. This ques- 
tion we leave in the hands of those who alone have the 
authority to decide it. 

The design of the proposed asylum is an object, towards 
the accomplishment of which the Catholic institute and its 
branches will, we presume, lend their most zealous exertions. 
Itis an object strictly within the sphere of their labours. ‘The 
founders of the institute were at first led to its formation, in 
consequence of the many complaints which had come under 
their notice, of the difficulties which Catholics, confined to 
prisons and hospitals, experienced in having access to spiritual 
pastors of their own creed. The institute was established 
principally with a view to attend to all cases of this descrip- 
tion, and to take the necessary measures for securing, 
practically, to prisoners and patients, of our creed, the benefits 
to which they were entitled by law in this respect. The case 
of lunatic patients calls with peculiar force for the attention of 
such an institute; and we rely upon its members, amongst 
whom we are happy to see enrolled so many of the most distin- 
guished of our body, taking up this most important subject at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Amongst the many cases of suicidal tendency enumerated 
by Mr. Winslow, we find very few which would not appear 
to us capable of being prevented, or effectually controlled, by 
the influence which Mr. Willson could, in his joint sacer- 
dotal and medical capacity, bring to bear upon Catholic inva- ° 
lids.) Mr. Winslow mentions several premonitory indications 
of maniacal disease, which, to the eye of the experienced 
physician, are well marked, announcing the earliest symptoms 
of derangement. A change manifests itself in the person’s 
usual healthy habits of thinking and acting—he exhibits odd 
fancies and whims. Though surrounded by all the means of 
happiness, he refuses to enjoy them, and prefers to give him- 
self up to apprehensions of misery. He is easily irritated by 
trifles. He becomes suspicious of his sincerest friend,—ima- 
gines plots and conspiracies formed against him,—he no 
longer relishes his former pursuits and amusements,—he 
shuns society, and talks incoherently to himself. ‘These are 
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all tokens of a waning intellect; and although they are not 
within the jurisdiction, if we may say so, of the physician or 
the Lord Chancellor, they are precisely the sort of failings 
to which the attention of aclergyman might be called, without 
any danger of provoking them into more decided manifes- 
tations of mental indisposition. 

The friendly advice of the confessor,—the spiritual exer- 
cises he might recommend, or even impose, with a view to 
check the sin of irritability, for as such it is liable to be 
treated, when penitents do not endeavour to resist it,—the 
representations he might make and enforce, with a view to 
allay and remove ill-founded suspicions, which, according to 
our doctrine, are also sinful in a very high degree, as being 
against all the rules of charity,—the exhortations he might 
use against a disposition to gloominess, which is equivalent to 
the expression of despair in the kindness of a superintending 
Providence,—would very probably be often much more effi- 
cacious for the prevention of mental disease, than any medi- 
cine which the pharmacopeeia could suggest. 

Out of the pale of the Catholic Church, there is no tri- 
bunal which takes notice of sloth and idleness. With us, 
these are considered as among the most deadly sins, and as 
such we treat them. It very frequently happens, that in 
these sources mental imbecility and derangement take their 
rise. If a Catholic be guilty of them, the remedy is, attention 
to his religious duties. The first thing the confessor will 
say to him will be: ‘ Find occupation: if you possess a com- 
petency, and you have no occasion or desire to increase it by 
industrious pursuits, apply your time to the duties of charity 
and religion. Read such and such books. Pray more fre- 
— than you have done. Attend niass every morning. 

eek out the deserving poor, and assist them. Idleness you 
know to be acrime. Sloth you must absolutely correct, if 
ne hope for salvation.” There are appliances of cure in the 

ands of a Catholic clergyman, which no other person can 
use with anything like the same power. Dr. Reid recom- 
mends a person labouring under these predisposing causes of 
hypochondria, to engage his mind in the composition of a 
novel! Any occupation, innocent in itself, would certainly 
be preferable to idleness; but how transitory and inefficacious 
would any voluntary literary labour prove—especially to per- 
sons unaccustomed to such an avocation—in comparison with 
the employments afforded by the duties of religion, and which 
it is in the power of the priest to urge with a voice of autho- 
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rity.not capable of being used by other persons. And we 
may feel well assured, that it is to the discreet and constant 
exercise of that authority in the confessional, we owe the 
almost universal freedom from the suicidal crime amongst 
practical Catholics. We speak not of nominal Catholics, who 
pay little or no attention to their duties. The state of sin in 
which they must usually live (for it is an enormous sin to be 
mere church-going Catholics—to know all that is required 
of them in the way of duty, and to neglect its performance) 
is of itself a great encouragement to the dissemination and 
growth of mental alienation. Some day or other, remorse 
will come; and, unless special graces be given from on high, 
which a reprobate Catholic has no right to expect, the chances 
are that insanity will ensue. 

We find in the London Medical Journal (vol. v. p. 51) the 
causes indicated of upwards of seven thousand suicides which 
were committed in London between the years 1770 and 1830. 
Amongst these suicides, nearly three hundred are attributed 
to losses by gambling alone. We need scarcely observe, that 
against this vice our much-denounced confessionals afford a 
safeguard which may be considered perfect. It is utterly 
impossible that a practical Catholic can be an habitual gam- 
bler—or, indeed, a gambler at all to any extent. The power 
of our clergy to prevent the occurrence of suicides from this 
cause, amongst persons who frequent the holy tribunal, may 
be said to be complete. 

Another cause of suicide mentioned in the journal we 
have just referred to, is poverty. From this cause, fourteen 
hundred persons are said to have destroyed themselves in 
London within the period we have mentioned. The poor 
Catholic who attends to his duties even superficially, is con- 
stantly accustomed to hear those consoling words addressed 
from the Mount: * Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted.” There are no members of our 
congregations in whose regard our Church and pastors evince 
more endearing solicitude, than they do for the poor, in fact, 
as well as in a" whose lot often tempts them to mourn. 
That solicitude, frequently expressed in the most parental 
accents, is of itself a consolation to the working classes, which 
tends to cheer them in their struggles through life. Hence 
it is, that amongst our Irish population, oppressed as they 
are by poverty in its most appalling forms, suicide is almost 
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never heard of—not even when famine is added to their 
other sufferings. 

“ Domestic grief” is stated, on the same authority, as ano- 
ther cause from which originated twelve hundred and fifty 
suicides within the period mentioned. For this disease, if 
such it should be called, no remedies can be more efficacious 
than our confessional, and the constant attendance of our 
clergy in every house where causes for domestic grief exist. 
A parent, a child, a much-loved friend, is on his death-bed. 
Those that love him are around him, weeping. The Catholic 
minister is seated by the side of the sufferer. He reads the 
prayers, and offers the supplications, and administers the ist 
rites, of the Church. But he does not confine his functions 
to the dying ;-—the living also claim his solicitude ; he speaks 
to them of resignation, of confidence in the goodness of Pro- 
vidence ; and leaves them comforted. Nature, indeed, must 
have her way for the moment; the deep emotions of grief 
express and exhaust themselves in tears ;—but they soon sub- 
side under the chastening influence of our offices for the dead. 
The “ Requiem” composes the soul to peace; and the “ Dies 
Irs” and ‘ Miserere” warn us to prepare for our own trans- 
ition to those regions in which we may enjoy, with all those 
pure souls that have gone before us, bliss that is to have no 
termination. 

In short, it is not too much to affirm that, of the seven 
thousand cases referred to above, not fifty most probably 
would have occurred, had the persons been practical Catho- 
lies. We may further express our confident belief, that if 
our holy religion were now to resume its ancient sway 
throughout England, the crime of suicide would be speedily 
eradicated from amongst the people of that country. It isa 
crime, we regret to observe, constantly increasing there, from 
year to year; nor do we see the slightest chance of its being 
diminished, unless it may please a merciful Providence to 
restore to her the ancient faith. 

How trifling—how inoperative—are the remedies, under 
the head of “ Moral Treatment,” which Mr. Winslow sug- 
gests, compared to that medicine of the soul—the Catholic 
religion! “ Travelling,” he says, “ agreeable society, works 
of light literature, should be had recourse to, in order to dispel 
all gloomy apprehensions from the mind.” These are good 
auxiliaries in their way, no doubt; but of what use would 
they have been to the fifteen hundred poor who figure in the 
dark catalogue of the seven thousand suicides already men- 
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tioned? Lord Bacon advises, that ‘if a man’s wits be wan- 
dering, he should study the mathematics.” Mathematics, we 
fancy, would have little attraction for the victim of * domestic 
grief,” the unfortunate speculator in trade, the gambler, or 
the drunkard. The Egyptian priests of old had temples 
purposely set apart for the cure of hypochondriacs. They 
took care that their patients should constantly have before 
them a succession of agreeable paintings and striking statues, 
and sweet and solemn music; that they should be present at 
religious ceremonies, and enjoy the fragrance of perfumes, 
and all the delights arising from gardens of flowers and orna- 
mental groves. Such was the success of this mode of treat- 
ment, that the physicians of those days recommended their 
mentally-affected patients to repair to those celebrated tem- 
ples, as the faculty of the present day advise a trip to a 
German spa. ‘This fact speaks volumes in favour of the Rev. 
Mr. Willsow’s project. For if the solemnities of a pagan 
form of worship could work benefit to a “ mind diseased,” 
how much more efficacy might we not expect from the influ- 
ence of the true faith ! 

Mr, Winslow states, that ‘“ the relative proportion of Pro- 
testants to Catholics in the canton of Geneva is, according 
to the census of 1834, as 77 to 56; that is, of 133 inhabitants, 
there are Protestants 77, Catholics 56.” He adds: “ Of 133 
cases of suicide, there are Protestants 107, Catholics 26,” 
He very justly observes, that “this result should attract the 
attention of those who are interested in the moral and reli- 
gious education of Protestants.” It undoubtedly should. It 
adds another to the long train of facts which tend to demon- 
strate the thousand degradations to which the human mind 
is subject, when it is not under the control of our sacred 
religion. 

Legislation can effect very little good in preventing the 
crime of suicide. The old enactments which ordained that 
the body of the felo de se should be deprived of Christian 
burial, and his property confiscated to the use of the crown, 
has fallen into utter desuetude, as in modern times juries 
almost uniformly presume insanity before the act is com- 
mitted; although cases occur every day which offer a very 
slight basis indeed, or rather no basis at all, for any such sup- 
position. ‘The punishment, such as it is, has therefore failed 
altogether of its purpose. Nor do we know of any other 
penalty capable of being applied against this growing crime, 
which could have the slightest chance of a better fortune. It 
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is one with respect to which means of prevention alone can be 
of any practical advantage. 

There are, however, one or two great reforms which the 
law might effect with reference especially to the prevalence of 
this crime, and indeed of insanity in general. We are clearly 
of opinion, and we apprehend most people will agree with us 
in thinking, that the publication in newspapers and other 
journals, having extensive circulation, of suicidal cases, ac- 
companied by all the details of circumstances, down even to 
the minutest points connected with them—the appearance of 
the body after the deed was done; the gashes in the throat ; 
the shattered brains; the pools of blood ; the fragments of the 
skull; the blackened complexion; the rope; the pistol; the 
razor ; the evidence before the inquest; the trond -w0n symp- 
toms of mental aberration; the terrible romances of private 
life, which that tribunal so often reveals; the miseries of dis- 
appointed ambition, of crossed or ill-requited affection, of 
suffering from remorse and wounded pride, and jealousy, 
which the coroner brings to light—cannot but contribute to 
the increase of the crime. Some readers will be affected by 
sympathy; some will be encouraged by example; some, al- 
ready disposed to suicide, will, after perusing these recitals, 
hasten at once to put their resolves into execution; some, who 
had hitherto struggled against the propensity, will yield the 
contest in despair; some, perhaps, into whose minds the 
thought of suicide had never before entered, submit to the 
contagion which the crime is so apt to impart to nervous per- 
sons. The friends of the late Mrs. Radcliffe (author of the 
Mysteries of Udolpho) were obliged to keep carefully out of 
her sight, during the latter years of her life, any newspapers 
in which even a murder was related, as it would throw her 
instantly into a morbid state of feeling of the most dangerous 
character. There is no question at all, that the police reports 
of suicides and murders, emblazoned as they are by all the art 
of the writers, produce a most demoralizing effect upon society. 
Those writers are generally paid in proportion to the quantity of 
matter which they produce, usually a penny for each line. It 
is very natural that they should make their accounts as long 
as possible, and that they should rather exaggerate than di- 
minish every feature belonging to each case, which might 
render it more acceptable to the vitiated taste of the day. 
The admission of their articles for insertion depends often on 
the graphic style in which they are composed, and -it cannot 
be denied that they frequently display much talent in this 
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class of composition. But this is one of the characteristics 
which render these reports most pregnant with mischief to 
public morals, 

Who can doubt that the suicide and the murderer, in ad- 
dition to the direct crimes which they perpetrate, incur a 
further guilt by the evil example which they give to society ? 
If this be true, it follows that those who by the voluntary pub- 
lication of those crimes widen the sphere of the influence 
which those examples exercise, must share, and share very 
largely too, of the moral guilt which is contracted by the 
original criminals. The publication, too, for the sake of gain 
augments that guilt; and when to the first features of the 
crime others are added, by way of embellishment, and for the 
purpose of attracting to them the attention of the public, we 
should ill perform our duty if we did not declare here our 
decided opinion, that all such publishers and writers are, in 
the contemplation of every religious and moral law, deep par- 
takers of every crime to which the reports they write and 
circulate may give rise. ; 

Nor can we discover any species of benefit which those 
reports can possibly confer upon the community. It has been 
frequently stated that the public execution of convicts does 
much more harm than good; and we believe that statement 
to be perfectly correct, if for no other reason than that it tends 
to diffuse the example of the convict’s crime, whatever it may 
be, through a large mass of the depraved members of society, 
who assemble on such occasions, and who probably might 
otherwise have never heard of it. Now if the example of 
crime, actually attended with capital punishment, produce 
evil consequences, will not the relation of criminal deeds, 
unattended by punishment, and often escaping from it by the 
cunning contrivances of the perpetrators, be still more opposed 
to the progress of order and morality ? 

The question, in our judgment, admits of no argument, 
The results are plain, and on the very surface of the subject. 
It has not, we are willing to believe, received from the con- 
ductors of the respectable public journals in this country, the 
consideration it deserves; and we know of no adequate re- 
medy for the suppression of the evil, except the enactment of 
a law which shall treat the voluntary reporters and publishers 
of all such crimes as abettors of them in every sense of the 
word. They are abettors of them. They are the confede- 
rates in guilt of the suicide and the murderer, in every case 
which results from their publication of those deeds; and from 
this position no sophistry can relieve them. 
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* Then,” it will be said, ‘the doors of all the criminal 
courts of justice, the inquest room, and the police offices, ought 
to be closed, the moment such deeds as these are about to 
undergo investigation; and it is very well known that the 
publication of the preliminary inquiries has led to the discovery 
of evidence, but for the production of which many criminals 
might have evaded the hands of justice.” Be it so, The 
number of cases in which such publications have assisted in 
the detection of guilt are few compared with those in which 
they have augmented the ranks of the guilty. The balance is 
enormously in favour of suppression. And, indeed, whether 
it be so or not, the act which renders a man, even in one 
instance, instrumental to the sin of another, by making him 
familiar with the example of that sin, renders the diffuser of 
that example a deep participator in all the crime which it pro- 
duces, directly or indirectly. The fact that he (the diffuser) 
is a reporter or publisher by trade, does not at all relieve him 
from moral responsibility, for he owes no duty to himself, or 
any other person, which imposes upon him the necessity of 
doing evil, even should from that evil emanate universal, not 
to speak of partial, good. 

In conclusion, we cannot avoid observing, that Mr. Wins- 
low’s treatise, though, undoubtedly, it has the great merit of 
calling the attention of the faculty to the discovery and 
application of means for the prevention of suicide, is by no 
means well arranged: that many considerations arising out 
of the cases which he enumerates, are altogether passed over, 
or very superficially handled; that his work seems to have 
been put together with great haste; and that by the needless 
multiplication of cases, and the relation of many circumstances 
by which they were attended, wholly unconnected with his 
professed object, he has administered (we hope unintentionally) 
to the depraved appetite of the day for narratives of this 
description. 





Art, IV.—1. The Sportsman in France. By Frederick 
Tolfrey, Esq. 
2. The Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. By D. Blaine, Esq. 
i has been said, and truly, that of all the arts cultivated 
now in these realms, the art of bookmaking has attained 


the highest degree of perfection. Whether the subject chosen 
be one of any interest or not—whether the traveller have ever 
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progressed a dozen miles beyond the sound of Bow bells— 
whether the historical novelist know more of history than 
the worthy Irish gentleman who stoutly asserted that queen 
Elizabeth was the next king after Henry the Eighth—the 
crude and scanty materials are placed in the hands of a 
skilful artist, who dilutes their native inanity, and, by the 
addition of certain zests and pungent relishes, gives to the 
whole such a flavour as the far-famed ragout of Madame de 
Pompadour’s slippers may be supposed to have had, when 
smoking from the hands of the ingenious chef de cuisine. 
We confess that our tastes are sufficiently old-fashioned to 
prefer the hearty “cut and come again” fashion of our 
ancestors, to all these modern fripperies; but the public will 
have new books,—and the guocunque modo rem was never 
better exemplified, than in the manner in which its craving 
appetite is supplied. 

Of the works before us, the first is the only one which 
belongs to this class of literature ;—and it is rather a fair 
specimen of the tribe. Any information it conveys to the 
sportsman, could be comprised in half-a-dozen octavo pages. 
The author’s sporting adventures are such as might be devised 
by any ingenious gentleman, without wandering a dozen 
yards from his own fireside. The author is the hero of his 
own work, and ekes out his volumes with ancient Joe Millers, 
libels upon members of the Catholic priesthood, and scan- 
dalous hints at the characters of individuals, of whom—for he 
wisely gives only initials—all we know is, that he was a par- 
taker of their hospitality. His knowledge of natural history 
seems to have been very limited, as he states that he traversed 
many miles of moors in France, in search of the red grouse 
(Tetrao Scoticus), which is known to be only a native of the 
British islands. Nor does his acquaintance with the history 
of maritime discovery appear very extensive ; for in a chapter 
on Canada, (lugged in, head and shoulders, in the second 
volume—to fill up, we presume) he mentions Jacques Cartier 
casually, as “a Frenchman who discovered”—what ?—why 
merely a river, which now bears his name. It is strange that 
Mr. Tolfrey should have spent so much time in Canada, 
without learning something of the history of its first disco- 
verers and settlers; and that meeting with the name, he 
should not at least have endeavoured to discover whether this 
* Frenchman,” after whom the river ‘ was christened,” had 
any further claims on the gratitude of posterity, than the 
discovery of the stream where Mr. Tolfrey caught salmon. 
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How the English press would open upon any unfortunate 
Frenchman, who, in speaking of ‘ Cook’s Straits,” should 
say that they were “christened, it is said, after” an English- 
man who discovered them. ‘The amount of Mr. Tolfrey’s 
“discoveries” are, that grouse are not to be met with in 
France; that “ Jacques Cartier” was a Frenchman, who gave 
his name to a salmon stream; and that English guns are 
better than French—a fact which, we believe, has never been 
controverted. Still, his book is an agreeable trifle, and may 
well beguile some of the many idle hours of his brother 
sportsmen. We have heard that he is about to publish his 
sporting experiences in Canada. We hope that he will not 
pollute his pages with any further ribaldry against the Ca- 
tholic clergy; should he, however, repeat his offences, he 
will find that his “ Colquhounisms”—to coin a word for the 
occasion—shall not pass unpunished. 

Mr. Blaine’s book is hardly a fair subject for criticism ; 
but we notice its publication, as it has been long a deside- 
ratum, and must form a prominent article in every sportsman’s 
library. ‘The compiler is already well known as the author 
of a valuable and scientific book on “ Canine Pathology.” 
Old sportsmen are generally unwilling to transmit the infor- 
mation which they have gleaned to succeeding generations ; 
and when they do, it is given either orally, or confined to the 
pages of that olla podrida of all that is strange, a family 
receipt book. Some “sporting dictionaries,” valuable in 
their time, were published—the best of which was the “ Com- 
= Sportsman, by Mr. Osbaldiston,” a member of a gh 
ong famous in the sporting world. But these have all 
become obsolete ; and Mr. Blaine’s compilation has appeared 
at the right time to supply the deficiency that was felt in 
sporting literature. The style of the work is clear ; the in- 
formation ample, and well assorted; the receipts short, clear, 
and easily understood ; and the instructions such as are 
necessary to many, and must be useful to all. That the 
perusal of such a work will enable a man to fill his game-bag 
or his fishing basket—unless he be a good shot, or an expert 
fisherman—is not, of course, to be expected; but it will at 
least show him how such things may be done. 

Mr. Blaine appears to have spent some time in Ireland; 
but assuredly he never visited Killarney, or he would not 
have allowed his pages to be disgraced by such a plate as 
No. 82, which professes to give a view of a stag-hunt on that 
lake, and which he, unfortunately for himself, connects with 
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the account of one of the most magnificent hunts ever wit- 
nessed on Loch Laue—one, namely, which was given in 
honour of the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland, when 
Attorney-General; and which, if we mistake not, was wit- 
nessed by Miss Edgeworth, and the late Sir Walter Scott— 
who, like almost every other great man, was, heart and soul, 
a sportsman. He also omits entirely the mention of hurling 
or gooling, as an Irish amusement. ‘To be sure, he states 
that his visit to Ireland took place during the rebellion ; but 
could he have witnessed the exertions, the animation, the 
skill, and the athletic powers, displayed during a good gooling 
match, he would have certainly given the exercise a promi- 
nent place among the rural amusements of the Irish. 

By the way, while the press is teeming with sporting tours, 
and groaning under the weight of the descriptions of the 
field-sports of every country from Lapland to India,—how 
comes it that so few authors have deemed Ireland worthy of 
their notice? Mr. Hamilton Maxwell’s Wild Sports of the 
West have more of romance than reality in their details; 
and the other publications on the subject are either rendered 
useless by the ignorance, or so tinctured by the prejudices 
of the writers, as to be nearly valueless ; and yet no country 
offers a fairer field to the true sportsman. As it has been 
hitherto so shamefully neglected or maltreated, we may be 
excused for devoting a few pages to laying before our readers 
the facilities and advantages which it offers to the zealous and 
untiring pursuer of rural amusement. 

‘© We do not write for that dull elf” who requires to be 
cautioned that he must be prepared to undergo occasional 
hardships and privations in such a pursuit. ‘These, every true 
sportsman will be prepared for, and, as far as possible, provided 
against. Cheerfulness, good-humour, and a disposition to 
make the best of everything, will gain the hearts of the peo- 

le for the stranger, and. save him from such a designation as 

ady Morgan mentions to have been bestowed by an Irish 
waiter on a more than ordinarily querulous traveller,—when 
Paddy was interrogated as to the cause of a noise, “ Sure it’s 
only the cross gentleman calling for his breakfast ;” accompa- 
nied by the enunciation of the said Patrick’s determination, 
that “ The more the cross gentleman called, the more he’d 
keep never minding.” He must also avoid the example of a 
worthy M.P., who finding, at the commencement of a tour 
which he meant to have extended through the four provinces, 
that he could not obtain Cheshire cheese at a road-side inn, 
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’ in the county of Wicklow, returned in a pet to Dublin, and 
thence to Liverpool by the next steamer. But to compensate 
for the occasional want of such trifles, he will find abundance of 
good, though perhaps somewhat homely, fare; and he must be 
a bad artist, if he do not furnish his larder sufficiently by the 
produce of his rod or his gun. 

One other word of advice we will venture to offer. Let 
him place his politics, for a time, in abeyance; and going 
merely as a sportsman, avoid, as far as possible, al! discussion 
of those points on which most men differ, and confine himself 
to those on which, though few agree, yet no asperity flows 
from argument ; namely—the comparative merits of the flies, 
the rods, the guns, dogs, horses ; and, if he be a sportsman at 
all points, the yachts of those present. Let him also be ready 
to “give a joke and take a joke,” (the shortest cut to an 
Irishman’s heart), and he may go through the country from 
Connemara to Cavan, and from “ Fair Head to Kilcrumper,” 
and be met every where with good-humoured kindness, and 
receive the “hundred thousand welcomes” of the warm- 
hearted people, to every description of rural sport in their 
vicinity. At no season of the year need he lack amusement. 
If he be a fox-hunter, a few days with the Kildare, Kilkenny, 
Ormonde, Limerick, or some of the Connaught hunts; or 
with that prince of good, though also of queer, fellows, the 
Marquis of Waterford, in Tipperary, will serve to show him 
the nerve and spirit of Irish men, horses, dogs, and foxes. He 
must, however, curb his Meltonian superciliousness, and look 
with a tolerant eyeuponsuch enormitiesas the green frock coats, 
buff-coloured breeches, and brown-topped boots, of some few 
of the congregated sportsmen: nay, he must suspend his 
judgment even upon some doubtful-looking specimens of 
horseflesh, until he sees them fairly tried, when he will probably 
find that they, in the words of the common saying, “‘ are rare 
*uns to go, tho’ rum ’uns to look at.” We have often seen a raw- 
boned vicious-looking mule, of somewhat gigantic dimensions, 
take and keep a good place among a numerous and well-ap- 
pointed field, and with a very fast and killing pack of fox 
hounds. And such things are yet to be met with, though, of 
course, but occasionally. If the stranger be a fisherman, 
from Donegal to Waterford the rivers teem for him with 
countless treasures. He may try the Shannon, where, as we 
have heard an old fisherman say, “ you may take all kinds of 
fish, from a pinkeen (minnow) to a porpoise ; and see all kinds 
of vessels, from an osier-woven skin-covered canoe to an iron 
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steamer.” He may visit Killarney, and gratify his taste for 
scenery and salmon; mountain trout and mountain views. 
At the same time, from Killarney a short journey will place 
him beside Loch Cara, where he will find the salmon in 
season all the year round: or on Blackwater Bridge, near 
Kenmare, where he can fish either down to the Kenmare 
estuary, or upwards to Lough Brin, and be certain of being 
well repaid for his trouble. From either of these localities, 
he can enter [veragh—* Leonum humida nutrix, the birth- 
place of O'Connell,” as Blackwood has termed it—and find 
abundant employment for his time on Lough Leagh (or the 
Gray Lake); or in fishing Waterville river, as the embouchure’ 
of the lake is termed. He will find comfortable inns every- 
where in his vicinity ; and must be indeed hard to be pleased, 
if he be not delighted with his excursion. If fond of pike 
fishing, let him betake himself to the Lakes of Clare, or West 
Meath; pike being unknown in the rivers and lakes of Kerry. 
But while in the latter “ Kingdom,” if he choose to vary his 
sport by sea fishing, the coast swarms with almost every known 
species ; and he may load his boat, in the proper seasons, with 
turbot, halibut, cod, mackerel, whiting, haddock, hake, pol- 
lock. gurnet, ling, smelts, pilchards, and herrings; and benefit 
the fishermen by the destruction of sharks, dog-fish, ray, and 
congers. If he seek for shell fish, he can supply himself with 
oysters, lobsters, sea cray fish, crabs, cockles, and muscles, 
to his heart’s content. If a rifle shot, he will find seals, 
porpoises, otters, and martins, to test his quickness of eye, 
and truth of aim: or he may earn the blessings of the shep- 
herds, by the slaughter of eagles, hawks, and ravens. Does 
he claim the title of an undaunted cragsman, let him ascend 
the Skelligs, and traverse the seven penitential stations, from 
the * Yellow Cross” to the ** Spit”: or disturb the medita- 
tions of the gannets, and scare the other numerous tribes of 
sea-fowl from their nests. Here, if an ornithologist, he will 
find ample employment, and add materially to his collection. 
In short, the follower of any branch of science will never lack 
sufficient occupation in this district: and the botanist, the 
zoologist, the mineralogist, and the antiquary, will each reap 
the most abundant harvest. As the season advances, the 
young broods of wild duck, teal, &c., become fit for the gun ; 
and will put the sportsman in practice for the grouse shooting. 
But before he leaves this district, he will, if a true sportsman, 
endeavour to have, at least, one day’s hunting with “ the 
Liberator,” when he will enjoy a species of amusement, now 
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rarely, if at all, to be met with elsewhere. He must be stir- 
ring with the first light—Mr. O’Connell generally setting out 
for his hunting ground at four in the morning; and, if he 
would keep pace with him in his walk to the rendezvous, he 
will find that some previous practice, under the instructions 
of the famed Capt. Barclay, is extremely desirable. He will 
find the hunting pack small in number, seldom exceeding 
nine couple, about twice that number being left in kennel; 
but he will see at once that they understand their business— 
that they are just the description of dogs for a mountain coun- 
try ;—well sized, but not over large; light bodied, but deep 
chested, and not at all leggy; well hung about the head, and 
most musical in tongue. ‘Talk of Italian and German con- 
certs ! never was such glorious music as the cry of that little 
pack will draw from the breast of the grey mountain, waken- 
ing Echo in her thousand caves, and seeming to make the 
giant crags tremble at the roar. They will not be long 
before they come upon a trail, and the sagacity with which 
they unravel the various windings thereof, will delight the 
true sportsman. ‘They are never helped—never lifted; and 
their losing a hare is a thing almost unheard of. ‘Their blood 
is pure Irish, descending from an ancestry as remote as that 
of the Milesians who followed the chace; and their vigour, 
endurance, and instinct, are almost unequalled. Some of the 
mountaineers always keep near them, in order to pick up the 
hare when killed; and “the Liberator” is never far in the 
rear. Two hares being killed, breakfast is announced; and 
the hungry sportsman finds a cloth laid in some grassy dell, 
covered with a profusion of cold meats, hot potatoes, sand- 
wiches, and not unfrequently a dish of mountain trout reeking 
from some cottage gridiron; and copious accompaniments to 
these are provided, in the shape of tea, coffee, milk, cold punch, 
porter, cider, and spirits of various kinds; of which latter 
articles there are now but few partakers in this neighbourhood, 
gentry and people being almost, without exception, followers 
of the “ Apostle of Temperance.” Breakfast over, the stran- 
ger may amuse himself for awhile in reading the newspapers, 
or smoke a cigar, and look forth, over abrupt precipices and 
across deep and romantic glens, on the Atlantic, and muse 
on what “ Brother Jonathan” is about. But when “all 
hands” are refreshed, he must be ready for a fresh start ; and 
must be very unlucky if he do not see five or six hares killed 
by fair hunting, and fastidious indeed, if he do not declare 
himself pleased with his day’s amusement. Mr. O'Connell 
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gu hunts three times a week, while in the country. 
Ne have frequently seen eight or ten hares killed in the course 
of a day ; and the slaughter of the season generally amounts 
to near, if not above, two hundred: still no deficiency in their 
numbers is observed. The shrubberies about Darrynane form 
an admirable breeding ground for them; and the people pre- 
serve them most strictly, never allowing a hare to be disturbed 
—and are delighted when they have the opportunity of showing 
the result of their care to “ the Liberator,” as they universally 
call him. As for himself, he is not only an enthusiast on the 
subject, but a most skilful huntsman; and never did he apply 
his great legal knowledge and natural acuteness to discover 
a mode of evading the provisions of an “ Algerine,” or ren- 
dering those of a “ Coercion Act” nugatory, with more zeal 
than he does his acquirements in the science of the field, to 
baffle the wiles, and discover the doubles of a hare. And we 
question, whether his triumph in the one case afforded him 
more delight at the moment, than his unfailing success in the 
other causes him almost daily to manifest. 

It may be necessary to state that, in Ireland, grouse shoot- 
ing does not commence until the 20th of August, nor partridge 
shooting until the 20th of September; and that frequently, 
in districts where the harvest is late, the latter is postponed 
until some day in October, fixed upon by common consent. 
Grouse shooting also terminates on the 10th of December, 
and partridge shooting on the tenth of January. ‘Thus (the 
season beginning late and ending comparatively early) the 
birds are a longer time unmolested, and the vaches and 
coveys are stronger on the wing and better game when 
they are first sought. Partridges are now comparativel 
scarce in Ireland, and, unless some pains be taken to vouhek 
the country, there is room for apprehension that the breed 
will shortly become extinct. In districts where fifty or sixty 
brace could formerly be met with, and twenty brace “ brought 
to bag” in a day, not a bird is now to be found.” Still there 
is a fair proportion in peor | parts; and the sportsman who 
likes to look for his game will find abundant amusement, and 
get well-grown and really game birds, instead of the cheepers 
which too often make up the greater proportion of those 
“murdered” in England, in the early part of September. 
Quails are numerous, and are met with both when partridge 
and snipe shooting. 

The land rail, or corn crake, abounds so much in the 
grass lands near Dublin, that a season for their shooting has 
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been established ; and from about the 10th of May to the 
middle of June they are eagerly pursued by the residents in 
or near that city. The shooting ceases when the birds have 
paired, and they are no more looked for. Of course they are 
met with by the partridge shooter, chiefly as single birds, and 
some few then killed. No bird is more delicious than the 
corn crake, and eight or ten brace can be easily shot in a day 
during the season we have mentioned. ‘To find them the 
shooter is generally accompanied by a brace of steady pointers, 
and provided with a rail call, which is made from two horse, or 
beef, ribs, one serrated on the edge, the other left smooth, and 
both polished. By drawing the edge of the smooth bone over 
the rough edge of the other, a sound is elicited which per- 
fectly resembles the call, and is responded to by every amorous 
individual of the corn crake tribe within hearing. Having 
thus ascertained the habitat of the birds, the pointers are cast 
off, and the birds are soon forced to take wing, when they 
form an easy mark. In autumn, however, their flight is: 
stronger, and resembles that of the quail. The birds are 
then not so acceptable to the gourmand as in May or June, 
when they are literally bursting with fat; and this may form 
one reason why they are then neglected. 

The broods of grouse are also, from the late commencement 
of the season, strong on the wing, and from being a good deal 
harassed by dog trainers (there being a notion prevalent in 
Ireland that a dog trained on grouse is superior to one whose 
education has been conducted on any other species of game) 
are generally wild and wary. ‘This of course tends to prevent 
the.wholesale slaughter which takes place in Scotland and on 
the English moors; but the sportsman must be either on a 
bad beat, or in very bad luck, or there must be a ‘‘screw loose” 
somewhere, either in his powers or his appointments,—a scarcity 
of straight powder, or a superabundance of whiskey punch,-— 
if he do not bag some hundred head of these noble birds 
during the ‘season. Eley’s cartridges, No. 7 shot, will be 
found very useful for the second barrel. We would recom- 
mend that a spare gun be always brought to the hill. A 
seasoned ash, hazel, holly, or mountain-ash pole, about six 
feet long, will be found an useful auxiliary in climbing and 
getting along over the very ticklish ground where grouse are 
chiefly found ; and if the sportsman have a sling to his gun, 
he will find it conduce much to his comfort to carry it en 
bandolier until he requires to use it. A little practice will 
enable him to unsling it with speed, ease, and safety; and it 
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is thus carried with much more safety than in any other way. 
There is no greater mistake than in imagining that very large 
shot is necessary to kill grouse. No. 6 is almost too large— 
we seldom use anything larger than No. 7, either in loose 
shot or cartridges; and have shot for some seasons entirely 
with No. 8, or with 7 and 8 mixed. Mr. Blaine is, we think, 
quite right in discarding the old prejudice against mixed shot. 
And in the winter, when, in looking for cocks on the moun- 
tains, one frequently falls in with duck and teal, and is always 
sure to meet with snipe in dozens,—we have found a mixture 
of Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, answer all purposes. Of course, in 
very boisterous weather larger shot will be necessary for the 
grouse shooter; but he should never go beyond No. 5,—and, 
we should think, will find No. 6 quite large enough. If, in 
such weather, he should prefer to use Eley’s cartridges alone, 
we can assure him that No. 7 will answer all his purposes-- 
particularly if he shoot with a gun of 14 guage, which is much 
the best for general use. Our English friends must be pre- 
pared to undergo a good deal of fatigue, while grouse-shooting 
in Ireland. From the nature of the ground, it is almost 
impossible to ride, unless by bridle paths, to the spot where 
the sport commences,—when the poney may be safely turned 
loose to graze. The sportsman should go slowly over his 
ground, and try it well. Some men have a fancy for racing 
ahead, and thereby leave the close-lying birds behind them ; 
while the “knowing old hand” perseveres in trying every 
likely, and frequently every unlikely spot,—and is rewarded 
for his patience, perseverance, and tact, by getting better 
shots, and killing more game, than the “ wild huntsman” 
who, with dogs as wild as himself, is scouring along miles in 
front, and waking the echoes, not with the reports of his gun, 
but the bellowings of his most unmusical voice. Do not 
shoot the packs too close; and, above all things, spare the 
hen birds. A little practice will soon enable you to pick out 
the cocks. Shoot the father of the family without mercy; 
and treat every sfager as a pirate. It will be found a good 
rule, not to kill more than one-half of a pack ; and if there 
be an odd number in the pack, to let the survivors be in a 
majority of one over the slain. You will thus secure future 
sport,—enhance your welcome on the next occasion,—and, 
what is of some value, earn the good-will, and good word, of 
the gamekeepers and attendant gillies. You should always 
be provided with a supply of tobacco for these gentry ; it lite- 
rally warms their hearts towards you; and, in these tem- 
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perate days, is doubly acceptable,—when, as they say them- 
selves, “ smoking is the only divarsion they have left.” 

The attractions of Ireland to snipe and woodcock shooters 
are well known ; but it is as yet nearly an unexplored country 
by the followers of that branch of shooting which Colonel 
esker especially patronizes, and in which the “ wild fowl 
artillery” comes into play. And here let us offer the meed 
of our gratitude to the gallant Colonel, for his most valuable 
publication. It forms our constant companion, and never- 
failing reference, on sporting excursions. We have perused 
every edition of it, from the first to the last ;—derived much 
useful information from it, in more inexperienced days ;— 
and always found something to reward us for the pleasing 
toil of overhauling each new edition. On the mountain, or 
by the stream—in the snipe bog, or seated in our shooting 
quarters—we find fresh reason to thank him for his lessons, 
and trust he will long be spared to enjoy the amusement of 
which he taught so many to partake. ‘To the sportsman in 
this peculiar line, Ireland offers many inducements. In the 
first place, very few are provided with the necessary appa- 
ratus, We question whether the entire country can produce 
a dozen “big guns,” though it has always been fertile in 
*‘ oreat guns.” The hooper, or wild swan, is infinitely more 
common than the tame species. There are several species of 
wild geese. All the varieties of the duck tribe found in 
England abound; and certain localities are favoured by the 
annual visits of the barnacle. Among these last, are Tralee 
Bay, Wexford Bay, Belfast Lough,—we believe, Clew Bay,— 
and some localities in Donegal. The bittern is also to be 
met with, and is considered a great delicacy—the neck being 
the part most esteemed, The Shannon is literally covered in 
parts, during winter, with duck, widgeon, and wild geese; 
and the lakes of Clare, Westmeath, and the rivers in Ros- 
common, &c. afford them in equal profusion. Wexford is 
the only place frequented by the “ big gunners ;” and even 
there the gunner “ Buckler,” whose pathetic lamentations 
Col. Hawker has given to the world, might be certain of 
getting, not merely “a few heavy shots in peace,” but suffi- 
cient to keep him fully employed, and repay him handsomely. 
We wish the Colonel himself would try the result of an ex- 
cursion to Ireland; we are sure that he would be welcomed 
by every true sportsman in that country,—and he might per- 
chance pick up a few wrinkles which would be found useful 
hereafter. 
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‘The snipe shooter, as we have said, will find Ireland the 
land, not merely of abundance, but of profusion; jacks and 
full snipes he can fire at until tired. We have heard of the 
solitary snipe, and have met several birds leading solitar 
lives, and of much larger size than the ordinary snipe. Still, 
we do not consider the solitary snipe as a distinct species, but 
rather think that they are what would, as grouse, be called 
“stagers:” old gentlemen and ladies, to wit, who are past 
their prime—who rejoice in single blessedness, and like hu- 
man beings of “an uncertain age,” have increased in corpu- 
lence, by solitary indulgence in the good things of life: this is, 
however, we believe, an unsupported opinion, Of woodcocks, 
the dwellers on the coast state that there are two immigra- 
tions; one from the north of Europe, the other from North 
America. Certain it is, that woodcocks, differing materially 
both in size and plumage, are met with; that sometimes the 
pn will meet with only the larger, and sometimes only 
the smaller variety; and that there are male and female of 
both. A friend of ours, who was long in Canada, and has 
shot many brace of woodcocks there, has told us, that the 
smaller variety exactly resemble the woodcocks he has killed 
in America. And here we leave the question. The sports- 
man will find more than sufficient of both, whether Yankee or 
Norwegian, to reward his toils; and we can only wish, that 
he may enjoy this “ fox hunting of shooting,” as Col. Hawker 
has called it, with as keen a zest as we are wont to do. 
Pheasants have been introduced, and are increasing in num- 
bers in Ireland: though if, as is reported and believed, they 
drive the woodcocks from the covers where they inhabit, we 
confess that we have no wish to see them extensively 
naturalized. 

As for dogs, we prefer the high-bred—high-mettled Irish 
setter. Of pointers, there are some excellent strains; but for 
a companion in the field or the house, as a friend or a servant, 
our leaning is towards the setter. 

If the sportsman wants a good gun, at once cheap and ser- 
viceable (and the saving of some ten or twenty pounds is not 
a matter now to be despised), he may be admirably supplied in 
Ireland. Messrs. Cavanagh, the Brothers Rigby, and Mr. 
Trullock, of Dublin, are excellent artists; Mr. J. Crispin, of 
Cork; Messrs, Mara, Colgan, and Boyd, of Limerick, are 
also good manufacturers. In short, he can nowhere be at a 
loss, and will get a first-rate “ tool” for about thirty guineas. 

To the yachtsman, above all others, we would recommend 
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a cruize to Ireland: he will nowhere find a bolder or more 
romantic shore, finer estuaries, or safer or more numerous 
harbours. He can easily “ bring up” in the vicinity of good 
shooting and fishing ; and when inclined to remove, can “ up 
stick—up anchor,” and “make a fair wind of it either way,” 
secure of soon finding equally good anchorage and good sport 
in his next resort. if he participates in the feelings of all true 
seamen, he will rejoice in the opportunities afforded of trying 
the powers of his vessel amid the billows and breezes of the 
Atlantic; while, if he delight in regattas, he will be gratified 
by those of the Royal Cork Yacht Club, at Cove; Royal 
Western, in the Shannon; Royal Northern, at Belfast; and 
Royal Irish, in Dublin Bay. 

It will be observed that we have said nothing of coursing or 
horse racing, and for this reason ;—that we think, as at 
present practised, they come rather under the class of induce- 
ments to gambling, than of legitimate sporting. The latter 
may be defended on the score of the improvement in the 
breed of horses effected thereby. But though we will not say 
with Mr. O’Connell, that we “hate a greyhound,” we may 
be permitted to doubt the utility of encouraging the breed of 


“Jong dogs.” That the land affords ample facilities to the 
lover of either is well known; but most certainly, while we are 
permitted to enjoy on shore, the various amusements we have 
depictured, and can feel the pleasure which none but a true 
sailor can experience in the good qualities of his vessel, and 
the steady daring of his crew, we shall not interfere with the 
avocations of the professors of either. 





Art. V.—1. Letbnitzens Deutsche Schriften, herausgegeben 
von G. Guhrauer. Berlin: 1838-40. 

2. Leibnitzens System der Theologie, nach dem Manuscripte 
von Hanover, den lateinischem text zur Seite; tbersetzt 
von Dr. Riiss und Dr. Weis. 3te. vermehrte Auflage. gr. 
8vo. Maintz: 1825. 

. Exposition de la Doctrine de Leibnitz sur la Religion 
(ouvrage Latin inédit, et traduit en Frangais), avec un 
nouveau Choix de Pensées sur la Religion et la Morale, 
extraites des ouvrages du méme Auteur; par M. Emery, 
Ancien Supérieur Général de St. Sulpice. 8vo. Paris: 1819. 

G; ODFREY William, Baron Leibnitz, was one of those 
J extraordinary men whom, at rare and distant intervals, 

nature sends into the world, in the prodigal exercise of her 
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creative powers, and as if to display their wondrous versatility. 
With a compass of intellect which falls to the lot but of a 
favoured few, he cultivated every branch of human know- 
ledge, and excelled in all; a critic of the highest order, an 
historian not unworthy of the classic times, familiar alike with 
the earliest monuments of ancient learning and the new- 
est theories of modern science. He possessed faculties 
which men are wont to deem irreconcilable. With an ex- 
quisite literary taste he combined a passion for the most 
abstruse mathematical studies; he united the most refined 
subtleties of metaphysical speculation with the minutest details 
of practical knowledge; and, unlike most minds gifted with 
this universal power of application, his prodigious intellect 
excelled in each department, as though it had been confined 
to that alone. In elegance of historical composition he is not 
inferior to De Thou; the equal of Puffendorf in jurisprudence, 
the worthy antagonist of Raven in scholastic divinity, the 
successful opponent of Locke in psychology, the rival of 
Newton in the unexplored regions of abstract mathematics ! 
But, high as was the place assigned to Leibnitz by his con- 
temporaries, and varied as were the grounds upon which their 
admiration was founded, his posthumous works present him 


to posterity in a light entirely new. His letters to Pélisson, 
on toleration, had proved that the vast variety of his profane 
reading had not prevented his attending to the less inviting 
studies of divinity; and his voluminous correspondence wit 

Bossuet displayed theological acquirements not —— his 


character in other departments. But it was not until the 
Abbé Emery rescued from the dust of the royal library at 
Hanover, where it had laid for a century, the extraordinary 
work which stands second upon our list, that men saw 
the prodigious stores of erudition, which here, as in all else 
his mighty mind had collected, and the daring originality 
with which, though a Lutheran and the minister of a Pro- 
testant court, he had shaken himself free from every prejudice 
of birth, of education, and of political association. 

The Theological System of Leibnitz, published for the first 
time in 1819, although still but little known in these countries, 
was comparatively old upon the continent when we entered 
upon our literary labours. We have long entertained the 
purpose of submitting it to the notice of the public; but the 
present position and future prospects of parties in the Anglican 
Church prevert us from regretting the circumstances which 
have compelled us to defer until now the notice which we have 
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long contemplated. Recent events have concurred, far beyond 
the expectations of the most sanguine, to prepare the public 
mind for its singularly important spirit. ‘The silent, but 
rapid, steps by which the Catholic movement is daily advan- 
cing—the freedom and familiarity with which, in the bosom 
of the Anglican Church, principles and practices hitherto 
deemed exclusively ours are put prominently forward, and the 
serious and earnest interest with which even those who do not 
share the feelings observe and study its progress—all assure 
us that a time has come when the opinions of such a man as 
Leibnitz may have their full weight: a translation of the work 
is, we understand, on the eve of publication ; but we conceive 
that a brief outline of its character and contents may do good 
service in this important crisis, to the cause of truth and 
charity. 

During the reign of the irreligious philosophy of the last 
century in France, the desire of opposing the great name of 
Leibnitz to the contemptuous dogmatism of the new school, 
induced the young Abbé Emery to publish, in 1772, a col- 
lection of his opinions under the title Pensées de Leibnitz sur 
la Religion,  Eglise, et la Morale. Of this work the zealous 
author gave a new edition, with numerous and important ad- 
ditions, in 1802. He regarded this collection of the opinions 
of Leibnitz as a work of great importance; but his dearest 
wish was, that circumstances might enable him to give to the 
world the still more unequivocal record of his Catholic views, 
which, although preserved in manuscript in the Hanoverian 
library, had been, for nearly a century, withheld from pub- 
lication. Its existence was well known, and its singularly 
Catholic character, as described by those who had seen it in 
manuscript, had long excited the ¢uriosity of the theological 
world. Leibnitz himself, in one of his letters to the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Rheinfels (to whom it is supposed to have been 
addressed), mentions his intention of preparing such a volume. 
M. Jung, the librarian, had transcribed it in a hundred and 
fifty folio pages, about 1750; and the celebrated antiquarian, 
Murr, mentions that he had himself read it with the utmost 
interest. 

“T have read,” says he, “the Systema Theologicum of Leibnitz. 
It appears to have been written between 1671 and 1680, or soon 
after. The autograph is preserved in the royal library of Hanover, 
but without title or preface. M. Jung, aulic councillor and librarian, 
has transcribed, in one hundred and fifty pages folio, this singular 
work, which will create a greater sensation than all the other writings 
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of Leibnitz. He defends therein the Catholic religion, even on those 
points which have been most warmly discussed between Catholics 
and Protestants, ‘with so much zeal, that one could scarcely believe 
him to be the author, were not his writing so perfectly known by 
thousands of monuments. There reigns throughout the work a 
noble simplicity, no emphasis, no animosity ; and the author every- 
where displays a singular sagacity.”* 

The zealous abbé was doomed to many disappointments ; 
but at length, in 1809, through the interference, it is said, of 
the constitutional bishop Grégoire, an order was obtained 
for the removal of the manuscript to Paris; and on October 
16th it was forwarded to Emery by M. Feder, the librarian, 
with whom he had long maintained a most friendly corres- 
pondence. Unhappily, amid the distracting occupations of 
these afflicting years, detailed in a recent number,} in which 
he was compelled to perform an ungrateful, though highly 
honourable, part, it was long before he was able to prepare 
the manuscript for publication ; and, just as he had completed 
what to him was truly a precious labour of love, he died, full 
of years and virtues, in 1811, leaving the work to be followed 
up by his literary executor, M. Garnier, afterwards his suc- 
cessor as superior general of the Sulpician Congregation. 
The political revolutions which followed, for a time suspended 
the work ; nor was it actually published until the year 1819. 
The text, accompanied by a French translation from the pen 
of M. Mollevault, was edited by M. de Genoude. Almost 
immediately afterwards a German translation was published 
by MM. Rass and Weis, whose joint labours in the Bibliothek 
der Katholischen Kanzel-beredsamkeit, and many similar 
works, have since done so much for the cause of religion 
in Germany. The German translation, accompanied by the 
Latin text, and a valuable preface from the pen of Dr. Doller, 
has been several times reprinted. The copy which lies upon 
our table is of the third edition, within a few years of its first 
appearance, 

In order to appreciate fully the value of Leibnitz’s testimony 
in favour of the Catholic religion, it is necessary to understand 
the circumstances of the times in which he wrote; and we 
shall offer no apology for detaining the reader by a brief 
review of the important ecclesiastical negotiations in which he 
took a very prominent part. Germany, exhausted by the 
religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, had 
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just begun to feel the blessings of repose, and, in the growing 
sense of its advantages, to think anxiously of securing its con- 
tinuance. The peace of Westphalia, while it adjusted their 
political differences, had done little to extinguish the religious 
animosities in which the political struggle had mainly origin- 
ated; and, in more than one of the subsequent on. the 
question had been started whether it might not be possible to 
effect a reunion of the Churches, and thus establish the tran- 
quillity of Europe upon a solid religious basis. Circumstances 
were considered not unfavourable to the project. The horrors 
of a religious war were still fresh in the minds of men; and the 
people were supposed, from very satiety, to have conceived a 
distaste for theological disputation. ‘The intemperance, too, 
of the early controversies, when reviewed at a time of more 
coolness and deliberation, contributed to produce a disposition 
to calmer counsels. ‘The reaction in favour of Catholicity, 
which succeeded the first frenzy of the Reformation, had now 
settled down into a permanent feeling, manifested in the 
return of many to the Church, from the highest ranks of 
literature and the most distinguished circles of society--as 
Pélisson and Isaac Papin—and even from the royal families 
of Europe, as the Princess Palatine Louise Hollandine, and 
John Frederick Duke of Brunswick. 

The zeal of an humble, but gifted, ecclesiastic improved 
these advantages with considerable effect. Christopher Royas 
de Spinola, a Genevese Franciscan, in a series of conferences 
with the most influential of the Lutheran party, succeeded, by 
his prudence and moderation, in removing most of the popular 
prepossessions against the Catholic religion. By his learning 
and address, he secured so completely the confidence and esteem 
of all parties, that the Emperor Leopold, who was deeply in- 
terested in the success of the measure, procured his nomina- 
tion to the see of Bosnia, in partibus, from which he was 
afterwards translated to that of Neustadt; and ultimately, in 
1691, invested him, by an imperial edict, with “ full power and 
general commission to treat with all states, communities, or 
even individuals, of the Protestant religion within the empire, 
concerning the reunion in matters of faith and the extinction 
or diminution of unnecessary controversies.” * 

The Duchy of Hanover might be regarded, at that period, 
as the head-quarters of the Lutheran party, whose prin- 





* See the commission at length in volume xiv. of “ Bossuet’s Works,” pp. 1-3. 
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cipal strength, at the close of the thirty years’ war, lay in the 
northern provinces of Germany. Circumstances, however, 
had recently occurred which rendered it peculiarly favourable 
for the commencement of the Bishop of Neustadt’s interesting 
mission. The Lutheran clergy of Brunswick and of Hanover 
were known to be more moderate, as a body, than their 
brethren of the other states of the north. John Frederick, 
Duke of Brunswick, had openly embraced the Catholic re- 
ligion ; other members of the ducal family had formed alliances 
with the royal Catholic houses of Europe, and Ernest Augus- 
tus, the Duke of Hanover, himself, although political reasons 
prevented any decided step on his own part, made no secret 
of his anxiety for the union of the Lutheran with the Catholic 
Church. 

But more favourable, perhaps, than all the rest, was the 
character of the celebrated Molanus, who at that time pos- 
sessed great influence in the Hanoverian court, and held the 
important office of superintendent-general of the consistorial 
churches of the duchy. Profoundly versed in the theological 
learning of his order, Molanus had long deplored the disunion 
of the several Reformed Churches, and the dissensions even 
of the separate congregations in each, and especially in his 
own, party. To a strong and polished mind he united a 
moderate and conciliating temper; and, taught by the almost 
universal misrepresentation which pervaded the controversies 
of the day, he had studied the principles of the Catholic re- 
ligion in the writings of the Catholics themselves. Accord- 
ingly, in their very first conference, the Bishop of Neustadt 
discovered that his labour was in great part forestalled; and 
that the enlightened candour of the negotiator whom the 
Duke of Hanover had named to represent the Lutheran party, 
relieved him from the necessity of combating the vulgar pre- 
judices from which, at that time—as indeed, unhappily, even 
still—few, even of the learned, were entirely exempt. Satisfied 
of the idleness of long and elaborate discussions, the delegates 
confined themselves to mutual explanations of their respective 
doctrines on those points where the creeds appeared most 
widely separated. During more than half a year (1691) they 
conferred together, Molanus being assisted by the most learned 
divines of Hanover; and, at the end of the conference, Mo- 
lanus presented, in the name of the Lutheran clergy, a digest 
of the conditions upon which, in their judgment, the union 
might be effected. This curious and important document, 
with all the others relating to the attempted union of the 
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Churches, will be found in the fourteenth volume of the works 
of Bossuet.* 

But these propositions of the Lutheran party, though in 
many respects extremely liberal, were, as a whole, far from 
being such as could be adopted without injury to Catholic 
principle. Spinola saw with regret that the way towards 
union contained more of difficulty than his first zeal had an- 
ticipated; and he resolved, before proceeding further in the 
negotiation, to avail himself of the counsel of the great light 
of the Church in those troubled times—the illustrious Bossuet. 

He had already, for some time, maintained a correspondence 
with this distinguished man ; and the wishes of the electoral 
family, as well as those of the emperor, coinciding fully with 
his own, the memorial of the Hanoverian divines was sub- 
mitted to his judgment. Bossuet, with his characteristic 
ardour, entered warmly into the project. Although he was 
naturally disappointed by the imperfect concessions already 
made, yet he regarded it as a most important first measure ; 
and conceived the most sanguine hopes from the temperate 
and conciliating spirit in which the conference had been con- 
ducted. He expressed, in the warmest terms, his approval of 
the course pursued by the Bishop of Neustadt; and, at the 
close of that year, was himself busily engaged in the negotia- 
tion, for whose successful results each day appeared to bring 
more flattering hopes. 

It is impossible for us to enter into any considerable details 
of its further progress. ‘The documents are all preserved in 
the volume of Bossuet’s works already cited; nor do we know, 
in the whole range of modern or ancient controversial history, 
a period of greater interest or instruction. 

In the September of that year, Bossuet, in a letter to Mme. 
De Brinon, through whom the memorial of the Hanoverian 
divines had been submitted to him, stated, clearly and ex- 
plicitly, the particulars in which these views, as there put 
forward, were irreconcilable with Catholic principles; and 
explained, with equal precision, the leading points of dis- 
cipline in which they might hope for a certain modification, 
in their favour, of existing usages, not essentially connected 
with faith. The frankness of his tone, far from alienating, 
had rather the effect of creating or confirming the confidence 
of the Lutheran party. Molanus, upon his own part, and 





* Pp. 4-18. 8vo. Liege: 1767. They occur in the thirteenth volume of the 
edition in 4to. Antwerp: 1753. 
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independently of the joint declaration of the body, drew up a 
private memoir, entitled, Cogitationes private de Methodo 
Reunionis: to be submitted confidentially, though with the 
consent of the authorities, to the Bishop of Meaux. ( Bossuet, 
xiv, pp. 39-76.) This document possesses far more of interest 
than the common declaration. It displays, throughout, a 
clear and masterly judgment, an intimate acquaintance, not 
only with the principles, but also with the literature, of Ca- 
tholic theology ; and though shrinking, in many points, from 
the full acknowledgment of Catholic truth, yet, in others, it 
evinces a freedom from prejudice and an appreciation of truth, 
wherever found, which form a gratifying contrast with the 
coarse invective and factious intemperance by which most of 
the controversies of that time are disfigured. 

The Cogitationes Private were regarded by Bossuet as “a 
great advance towards the peace of the Church.” His reply 
(Works, xiv. 105-189) is addressed to Molanus himself, It 
is one of his most finished productions, uniting with that 
spirit of charity and mildness peculiarly his own, the firm and 
uncompromising adherence to principle by which charity, in 
order that it be Catholic, must ever be accompanied. 

It is at this point of the negotiation that Leibnitz first 
appears. 

e had already distinguished himself by the theological 
acquirements daghges in his correspondence with Pélisson ; 
and the elector, whose full confidence he enjoyed, did not 
hesitate to associate him, layman and philosopher as he was, 
with the divines to whom the negotiation had hitherto been 
entrusted. But, in truth, the presence of Leibnitz eclipsed 
all his associates, as did Bossuet’s those of the Catholic party. 
Even the learned Molanus and the zealous Spinola from this 
moment disappear; and henceforward the two parties are 
merged in the great names of their illustrious representatives. 

But, great as were the theological acquirements of this 
extraordinary man, it is impossible, in reviewing the records 
of the correspondence, not to perceive that he entered upon 
it without full preparation; and that it was principally during 
its progress his quick and powerful intellect caught up that 
amazing store of erudition which is displayed in its close, and, 
still more, in the Systema Theologicum, which is evidently 
long posterior. M. Murr attributes the latter work to some 
period between 1671 and 1680, long prior to the conference 
with Bossuet. But abstracting from all other argument, it is 
more than improbable that the writer, who had already ac- 
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uired the clear and precise notions of Catholic principles 
Faglegel in the Theological System, could fall into the pal- 
pable misconception of their nature ee in the first pro- 
posals of Leibnitz in his conference with Bossuet. 

The proposals to which we allude were, that project of 
external union, then recently developed by Jurieu, in which 
the Lutherans should be free to admit or reject certain articles 
maintained by the Catholics, and his demand that, in the 
future negotiation, they should abstract from the decisions of 
the Council of Trent, which, having been made without the 

resence or consent of the Lutherans, should be reconsidered 
in a new assembly of delegates from either party. 

These proposals were, of course, at once set aside by Bossuet, 
as irreconcilable with Catholic principle. He briefly states 
the only conditions on which a union could obtain the sanction 
of the Catholic Church; and, as a first step, distinctly de- 
clares the utter impracticability of the proposition concerning 
the Council of Trent. The decrees of that assembly, embodying 
and declaring the traditionary belief of the Church on all dispu- 
ted questions of faith, having been sanctioned by the holy see, 
and universally received throughout the Church, now consti- 
tuted an integral portion of the explicit faith of Catholics, which 
it was no longer possible to modify, much less to rescind. 
Upon this point—unfortunately an impracticable one—the 
after discussion principally turned. Leibnitz, confounding 
decrees of faith with rules of discipline, contended that the 
council was not received in France; and, in addition to the 
arguments put forward in his letters, and especially in one of 
March 29, 1693, he submitted a memoir which he had drawn 
up, some years before, against the cecumenicity of the Council 
of Trent. It is a long and ingenious document, and called 
forth from Bossuet the brief, but memorable, reply to be 
found in the fourteenth volume of his works. (pp. 430-42.) 

At this stage, the conference, now of some months’ standing, 
rested for atime. Leibnitz urged the example of the Council 
of Constance, in which, he contended, similar concessions had 
been made to the Bohemian party. He complained that he 
had been induced, by the recorded opinions of Catholic 
divines, to hope for the proposed concession. It is needless, 
however, to say, that the Catholic representative was here 
inexorable; and upon his express declaration, that it was in- 
compatible with the first principles of our faith, the negotia- 
tion, now hopeless, was, somewhat abruptly, suspended. 

The publication of Veron’s celebrated Regula Fidei, in 
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1699, gave an occasion to Leibnitz, at the desire of the Duke 
Anthony Ulric, to reopen the communication so long inter- 
rupted. Our limits do not permit any detail of this second 
correspondence.* We can do no more than refer to the two 
clear and masterly letters (of Dec. 11, 1699, and Jan. 30, 1700) 
in which Bossuet replies to the questions which arose from 
this remarkable work. From the closing letters of the former 
conference, it is easy to perceive that, without a total change 
of opinion, little could be expected from its renewal. Ac- 
cordingly, although interesting in the highest degree, it was 
less satisfactory in its results even than the former. Leibnitz 
returned, as before, to the vexata questio of the authority of 
the council; and this, together with the canon of Scripture, as 
determined in the fourth session, exclusively engaged the at- 
tention of the disputants after the opening lena of Bassuet, 
already referred to. It would be impossible to find a subject 
better fitted for the display of Leibnitz’s great powers ; com- 
bining, as it does, history and criticism with the ordinary 
topics of theological argument. His two letters (Gwwvres de 
Bossuet, xiv. 488-529) may be taken as an epitome of the 
strong arguments against the Catholic canon of Scripture. 
Bossuet’s reply (Aug. 17, 1700) forms the last letter in this 
memorable series. ‘The correspondence was abandoned, never 
to be resumed ; and the projected union, to which all Europe 
had looked forward with anxious hope, was given up as un- 
attainable, “till Providence should find its own more aus- 
picious time, and deign to employ the agency of happier 
instruments.” The entire substance of the terms which he 
had felt himself warranted to propose, was collected by Bossuet 
in a long and explicit memorial, which, in the following year, 
he submitted by his own desire, to the pope, Clement XI. 
It is given in the volume already so often cited (pp. 259-308), 
and is one of the noblest monuments of the zeal, charity, and 
learning, of the mighty mind from which it emanated. 

Thus terminated this remarkable negotiation, from which 
so much was hoped, and which brought together in friendly 
collision all the learning, zeal, and wisdom, of the two great 
religious parties, by which central Europe had long been held 
in agitation. If the learning, integrity, and moderation, of the 
agents could be regarded as a guarantee of its happy termina- 
tion, never did treaty open under happier auspices. ‘The 





* An interesting abstract will be fuund in Bausset’s “ Vie de Bossuet.” Liv. xii. 
ce. 15 and 16. 
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rincipals, too, taught by the experience of years of dissension, 
fooked forward to its success as the only permanent ground 
of that tranquillity for which all Europe had long sighed in 
vain. And, indeed, the first steps seemed to promise a steady 
and-secure progress. ‘The clearness and precision of the in- 
imitable Bossuet, whose versatile mind was at home alike 
amid the most abstruse questions of mystical theology and the 
simplest truths of the catechism, appeared to have shut out 
the possibility of misapprehension. ‘The second memorial 
submitted by Molanus betokened more of yielding than the 
first; and the early letters of Leibnitz evince the same spirit, 
though not in an equal degree. But on a sudden, when all 
seemed brightest, clouds began to gather, doubts to arise and 
thicken around ; limitations and modifications were appended, 
frittering away what, at first, had seemed satisfactorily ar- 
ranged; and the dark, if not stormy, back-ground of this 
once brilliant picture remains to the world, a fresh evidence, 
that the light of human learning, however brilliant, is but 
that of a puny and capricious taper, flickering and fading in 
every breeze of doctrine; and that the lamp of faith alone 
emits a steady and saving ray, which no storm can darken or 
extinguish. Alas! this blessed light is a gift of God alone, 
dispensed according to his own good pleasure, not to be pur- 
chased, either by the learning of philosophers, or the mo- 
deration of theologians, or the policy of kings ! 

The causes of this sudden and inauspicious interruption of 
the negotiation have been variously stated; nor indeed is it 
necessary to look far for an explanation of the failure, where 
success was at the best precarious and problematical. The 
union of the Greek and Latin Churches, auspiciously com- 
menced at Florence, was of but brief tenure; nor do we want, in 
ecclesiastical history, abundant evidence to show how little the 
issue of human things is in the hands of men, and how little 
the suecess of human policy, however exalted, is dependent 
7 human agency. The known and proved moderation 
of Bossuet sufficiently secures his memory from the imputa- 


tion of having wantonly thrown obstacles in the way of the 
negotiation; and if evidence of similar dispositions on the 
part of Leibnitz were wanting, the Systema Theologicum, 
would furnish abundant refutation of the equally improbable 
statement of the Abbe Le Dieu,* that he interfered, only for 
the purpose of frustrating its already too favourable progress. 





* Bausset’s “ Vie de Bossuet,” vol. iv. 205. 
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The true causes of the rupture will be found in the history 
of the times, At the commencement of the affair, the House 
of Hanover felt a warm interest in its success, and used all its 
influence to forward and facilitate the negotiation. The suc- 
cession to the Protestant crown of England, though opened 
by the Revolution, was yet held but in dim and distant pros- 
pect. But a few years materially changed the position of 
affairs. The hope of the continuance of the succession in the 
reigning family was becoming every day more faint, by the 
premature birth, or early death, of most of the children of 
Anne; and the second correspondence had scarcely been 
opened, when the death of the only remaining child, the Duke 
of Gloucester, extinguished for ever the hopes of the existing 
line, and made the way clear for the House of Hanover. 
Unfortunately it was felt that dispositions so favourable to the 
Catholic religion, would be but an equivocal qualification for 
a throne already sufficiently Protestant, but rendered still 
more so by the very decree (of 1701) which secured the Hano- 
verian succession. Can we wonder, therefore, that the same 
year which brought about a change so unexpected in the for- 
tunes of this hitherto comparatively powerless family, should 
also have proved uncongenial to that spirit of conciliation in 
which, a few years before, the overtures of union had origi- 
nated? ‘The act of succession was passed March 14, 1701. 
The only letter of Leibnitz subsequent to this date declares, 
equivalently, that all further negotiation is hopeless; and the 
letters of Bossuet, in August, are suffered to remain without 
reply. _Who can avoid reading, in these significant facts, the 
clear, though far from creditable, solution of the difficulty ? 

It was after this long and trying preparation, that Leibnitz 
drew up the Systema Theologicum, which we cannot but re- 
gard as the most extraordinary production of his wondrous 
mind. It is because we feel how much additional value this 
circumstance lends to the opinions therein recorded, that we 
have deemed it right to premise so much of the history. It 
now remains that we enable the reader, by such extracts as 
= will permit, to form his judgment of, the work 
itself. 

We shall introduce it in the modest and simple preface with 
which it opens. 

“* When, after long and earnestly invoking the divine assistance, 
and, as far as is possible for man, laying aside all bias of party, just 
as if, a neophyte attached to no school, I came from a new world, 
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I had thoroughly examined all controversies in matters of religion, 
I have at length arrived at the following conclusions, and have 
thought it my duty, all things being weighed, to adopt them, as 
being those which the holy Scriptures and pious antiquity, as well 
as right reason, and authentic history, recommend to every unbiassed 
man. —p. 2. 


Upon the opening sections it is unnecessary to dwell. They 
contain a clear and methodical summary of the leading tenets 
of natural and revealed religion,—the existence and attributes 
of God, especially his providence in the care of his creatures ; 
the nature and origin of evil, the sin of our first parents, and 
its fatal influence on the destinies of the human race. In the 
same brief, but singularly clear and accurate, manner, he runs 
through the possibility and necessity of revelation, the chief 
notes by which it may be distinguished, and the great leading 
outlines of the mysteries in which the Christian revelation is 
founded. These, however, are doctrines, which, important as 
they are in themselves, interest us less directly than the great 
questions controverted among Christians at the present day, 
and it is to these Leibnitz principally addresses himself. 
It will easily be understood that, although they are all, with- 
out exception, strictly Catholic, we do not hope to transcribe 
his opinions upon each and all of these important controver- 
sies. ‘This would be literally to transcribe the entire volume. 
Upon all the mysterious questions of — and free will, 
justification, its source, its nature, its effects, its amissibility, 
he is as rigidly Catholic as Bellarmine or Suarez; not only 
discarding the doctrines of the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
schools, but adopting the decisions of the Council of Trent, 
always in their substance, and often in their very phraseology. 
The necessity of tradition, the infallible authority of the 
Church, the number and efficacy of the sacraments, the real 
presence, the transubstantiation of the elements, the sufficiency 
and expediency of communion in one kind, the permanency of 
the presence beyond the moment of communion, the sacrifice 
of the mass, reverence of images and relics, purgatory, and all 
the practical consequences which Catholic usage draws from 
it,—are not only stated as opinions, but confirmed by number- 
less arguments; and it is only by a forcible effort of memory 
you can persuade yourself that the writer is not a Catholic, 
strong in the faith, and familiar, from long and industrious 
use, with all the weapons of scholastic warfare. 

It would be impossible, therefore, by any selection of ex- 
tracts compatible with our limits, to give an idea of the per- 
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fectly Catholic character of the Systema Theologicum.* We 
must confine the examination to a few points, And perhaps 
we cannot better illustrate his perfectly Catholic spirit, than 
by contrasting it with that of a Oxford Divines, whose Ca. 
tholic tendencies have created, and continue to create, such 
alarm throughout the Anglican Church. 

This comparison is the more natural, inasmuch as both 
parties agree in the great fundamental principles on which 
their respective systems are grounded. Both insist with equal 
earnestness on the necessity of tradition, and the authoritative 
teaching of the Church. Both are of one mind as to the doc 
trines of the sacraments and of justification; both equally 
protest against the unscriptural innovations of ultra-protes« 
tantism. It is fair therefore, and may afford much instruc. 
tion, to compare the several conclusions which they deduce 
from these common premises, and to examine the consistenc 
of their respective schemes of scriptural and traditional belief. 

With this view, we shall take a few of the leading questions 
in which Dr. Pusey and his colleagues, going a part of the 
way with us, yet shrink from the full acknowledgment of 
the doctrine as it is professed in our Church, and forms a 
portion of our religious system. Far from us be every harsh 
and acrimonious feeling in the inquiry. We have long re- 
garded with the deepest interest the remarkable movement 
to which they have given the chief impetus, and which seems 
each day to draw nearer toitscrisis. We have watched with 
solicitude, and we will add with fervent hope, the struggle to 
unite principles which we believe to be utterly incombinable, 
to reconcile Catholic premises with Protestant conclusions, to 
clip down and prune the ancient and venerable cedar to the 
puny proportions of the stunted shrub of a few years’ growth! 

e believe, with all the strength of our faith, as we hope with 
all the fervour of the hope which is in us, that the time is not 
far distant, when, taught, by experience and by extended in- 
quiry, the hopelessness of the effort, those ardent and enthusi- 
astic worshippers of ancient truth, will, in the fitting and pre- 
ordained season, seek, in a union with that Church, where 
alone it is to be found, that unchanging and consistent body 





' * We cannot too earnestly press the entire work on the attention of all, es- 
pecially Protestant, readers. We beg particularly to refer to “ Justification,” 44, 
and seq; “Good Works,” 78; ‘Religious Orders,” 88; “ Images,” 120; 
“Saints and Relies,” 160; ‘ Transubstantiation,” 224; ‘‘ Confession,” 268 ; 
“The Mass,” 284; “ Vows,” 334; “Purgatory,” 848. These references are, for 
the convenience of the reader, to the French edition (No. 3 upon our a 
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of heavenly doctrines, whose fragments, in greater or less pro- 
portion, are scattered through the various systems into which 
Christianity is divided, but lose, in all alike, their beauty and 
their strength by being shorn of their Catholic consistency. 

The few last years, which have seen so:large an increase in 
the numbers of this remarkable body, appear also to have 
brought with them a considerable modification of its opinions. 
It is impossible not to be struck by the difference between the 
earlier writings of the controversy and the Tract (90) recently 
published, as well as the letters to which it has given occasion. 
In the former we find our doctrines discussed as drawn from 
our received decrees and formularies of faith ; the latter, ac- 
knowledging the formularies to be ‘much less objectionable 
than the system which they represent,”* objects to a certain 
“‘ traditionary system” which it supposes to exist among us, 

oing beyond, and practically contradicting, their letter. 

The following extracts from the Systema are intended to 
meet both views. The passages which we shall quote from 
Dr. Pusey’s Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, and from Tract 
71, involve, in several points, a different view of certain 
articles from that taken by Mr. Newman in Tract 90, and the 
defences of it. But in producing testimonies from Leibnitz 
against the one, we shall also, at least indirectly, combat the 
other. Leibnitz knew our religion thoroughly—its “ tra- 
ditionary system” as well as its received formularies, His 
work contemplates it not as an ideal abstraction, but as it 
really exists; and his silence as to these “ traditionary ” views 
is an evidence that he knew not of their existence, or that he 
identified them with the formularies which they really re- 
present. 

To begin with transubstantiation, which Dr. Pusey regards 
as the root and source of almost all the “ practical corruptions 
of our system.” 

“ We would maintain, then, my lord,” writes he in his letter to 
the bishop of Oxford, “ that here also our Church holds the Ca- 
tholic truth, distinct from the modern novelties, whether of Rome, 
of Zurich, or of Geneva; that she holds a real spiritual presence of 
our Lorp in the holy Eucharist; that He really and truly imparts 
himself therein, His body, and His blood, to the believer; and that 
through this gift, bestowed by Him and received through faith, Christ 
dwelleth in us, and we in Him: we maintain, on the other side, that 
Rome has grievously erred by explaining in a carnal way the mode 
of this presence, and requiring this, her carnal exposition, to be re- 
ceived as an article of faith. She anathematizes us in our Church 





* “ Mr. Newman’s Letter to the Bishop of Oxford,” p. 27. 
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for holding that ‘in the most holy sacrament of the Eucharist there 
remains the substance of bread and wine,’ and ‘ denying that won- 
derful and remarkable conversion of the whole substance of 
bread into the body, and of the whole substance of wine into 
the blood, so that there remain only the appearances of bread 
and wine,’ ‘which,’ it proceeds, ‘the [Roman] Catholic Church 
most aptly terms transubstantiation. We suppose, also, that they 
meant it in a carnal and erroneous sense, that they say, ‘that the 
body and blood of Christ is not only “ really ” ‘but “ substantially ” 
present in the sacrament of the holy Eucharist ;’ for ‘ substantially ’ 
they explain to be, not simply equivalent to ‘really,’ but ‘ corpore- 
ally ;’ that the body of the Lord is sensibly touched by the hands, 
broken and bruised by the teeth.* Further, we think it presump- 
tuous to define, as they do, that “Christ is wholly contained under 
each species,” whereby they would excuse their modern innovation 
of denying the cup to the laity, and would persuade them, by a self- 
invented and unauthorised theory of modern days, that they receive 
no detriment thereby. Again, we hold it rash to define peremp- 
torily ‘that the body and blood of Christ remain in the consecrated 
elements which are not consumed, or are reserved after the com- 
munion, (meaning thereby that they so remain independently of 
any subsequent participation, as of the sick, or by the communi- 
cants), although, doubtless, they are not common bread and wine, 
but hallowed. Then, also, we reject what Rome maintains under 
an anathema, ‘ that, in the holy sacrament of the Eucharist, Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God, is to be adored with the outward 
adoration of divine worship, and to be set forth publicly to the 
people in order to be adored ;’ nay, ‘that this most holy sacrament 





* Dr. Pusey cites Bellarmine for this apparently revolting exposition of our 
doctrine. But he omits the explanation which removes all its inconvenience, and 
which Bellarmine does not fail to subjoin, namely, that it is only mediately, that 
is through the medium of the sacramental species (mediantibus speciebus). 

The doctrine thus imputed, far from being that of the Catholic Church, would 
be, in the sense imputed at least, constructive heresy. But, as both here and in 
the late Tract (No. 90), (which makes it the sole ground of objection to our doc- 
trine) great stress is laid upon this phraseology, we subjoin a few extracts from 
St. Chrysostom, which, if there be anything revolting in them, must share the 
blame. with the objected passages. 

“To those who desire it He hath given Himself, not only to see, but to touch, 
and to eat, and TO FIX THEIR TEETH IN Hts FLESH.” (Kat éumntat rec ddov- 
Tag Ty capxt.)—Hom. 46, in Johan. vi. 3. tom. viii. 272. Ben. ed. Paris: 1728. 

“Of what sun-like brilliancy should the hand be which cutteth that flesh in 
sunder!”? (raurnv dvarepvecay rnv capka).—Hom. 82, in Matt. s. 5. vii. 788. 

‘‘He giveth Himself to thee, not to see only, but fo touch, to eat, to receive 
within.”—Ibid. p. 787. 

“ But why do we add, ‘which we break?’ For thou mayst see that this is done 
in the Eucharist. But on the cross not so, but the contrary ; for he saith, ‘a 
bone should not be broken.’ But what He bore not on the cross, that He suffereth 
for thee in the oblation and submitteth to be broken in sunder” (aveyerat daxw- 
pevoc).—Hom. 24, in 1 Cor. s. 2, x. 213. 

It is on this model the retractation of Berengarius (Tracts, 90, p. 50) was drawn 
up. But it is to be understood with this limitation (mediantibus speciebus), 
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rightly received the same divine worship as is due to the true God; 
and that it was not therefore the less to be adored, because instituted 
by Christ, the Lord, to be received, For that the same eternal God 
was present in it,—whom, when the eternal Father brought into the 
world, he said, ‘And let all the angels-of God worship him.’ 
Lastly, as connected with, and dependent upon, transubstantiation, 
we cannot but hold, that the sacrifice of masses, in the which it 
was commonly said that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead, to have remission of pain and guilt, were blasphemous 
fables, and dangerous deceits,’ and interfere ‘ with the offering of 
Christ once made,’ upon the cross."—Dr. Pusey'’s Letter to the 
Bishop of Oxford, sevond edition, pp. 133-5. 

The points of difference from the doctrine of our Church 
stated in this very striking passage are five, 1. Transubstan- 
tiation, which, in another place, is rejected as a “ theory of 
man’s devising, profane and impious.” (Tracts, No. 38, p. 11.) 
2. The presence of the body and blood of our Lord under 
each species, and the sufficiency of one for the communion of 
the faithful. 8. The permanence of the presence in the con- 
secrated elements, ** which are not consumed, or are reserved 
after communion.” 4, The outward adoration of the Eucha- 
rist. 5, The sacrifice of the mass; which, while they freely 
admit it to be “commemorative,” they do not acknowledge 
* to be a real and proper sacrifice.” (Tracts, No. 75, p. 1.) 

Upon each of these points, severally, we shall extract the 
opinion of Leibnitz. 

To the following clear and explicit declaration we shall 
merely premise, that, in the previous pages, he has laid down 
the doctrine of the real presence, and disproved the philoso- 
ws arguments from reason, ei which it is sought to estab- 

ish its repugnance and impossibility. 

“]. TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—If it could be established by irre- 
fragable arguments of metaphysical necessity, that the whole essence 
of a body consists in extension, or in the occupation of a determi- 
nate space, then, unquestionably, since truth cannot be opposed to 
truth, it should be confessed, that one body could not, even by 
divine power, exist in many places at once, no more than the diago- 
nal can be commensurable with the side of a square; and, in this 
case, we should have recourse to an allegorical interpretation of the 
word of God, whether written or delivered by tradition, But so 
far from any philosophers having perfected this vaunted demonstra- 
tion, on the contrary, it appears to be susceptible of solid proof, 
that the nature of a body indeed, unless an obstacle be placed by 
God, requires that it should have extension; but that its essence 
consists in matter and substantial form, that is, in the principle of 
passion and of action. 

“ There are some who, admitting a real presence, defend a cer- 
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tain, so to speak, impanation. For they say, that the body of Christ 
is presented in, with, and under, the bread; and therefore, when 
Christ said, ‘This is my body,’ they understand as if a person, 
showing a bag, should say, ‘This is money.’ But pious antiquity 
has declared with sufficient clearness, that the bread is changed into 
the body, and the wine into the blood; and in this the ancients 
universally acknowledge a change of substance (yeracrorye(warc), 
which the Latins aptly translated transubstantiation: and it is de- 
fined that the whole substance of the bread and wine passes into the 
whole substance of the body and the blood of Christ,’ and therefore, 
as elsewhere, so also here, the Scripture must be explained from the 
tradition which the Church, its keeper, has transmitted to us. Often- 
times, however, the name of bread and wine is given to the species 
which remain, since they are not distinguished by sense. Thus St. 
Ambrose said that ‘ the Word of the Lord is so efficacious, that 
they at once are what they were, and are converted into another 
thing,’ that is, the accidents are what they were, the substance is 
changed ; forthe same Ambrose says, that ‘ after consecration they are 
to be believed to be nothing else than the flesh and blood of Christ ;’ 
and Pope Gelasius insinuates that the bread is changed into the 
body of Christ, the nature of bread remaining, that is, its qualities 
or accidents ; for, at that time, forms of expression were not adopted 
in strict accordance within rigid metaphysical notions; which sense 
also, Theodoret said, that in this conversion, which he himself calls 
peraBoAn, the mystic symbols are not divested of their own proper 
nature.”—pp. 222-6. 

Upon this clear testimony, which not only states, but vindi- 
cates, the Catholic tenet of transubstantiation in its most ex- 
tended sense, it were idle to offer a word of commentary. 
We regret that we cannot subjoin his admirable solution: of 
the philosophical repugnances attributed to this mysterious 
article of our belief,—~a solution the more invaluable, that, upon 
such a point, his decision is all but beyond appeal. It is well 
observed by Dr. Wiseman, in his admirable lecture on the 
difficulties of transubstantiation, that there is no question in 
the entire range of controversial theology, the true position 
of which has been so completely misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented ; and we rejoice to observe, in the recently published 
tract, a disposition to place it upon its legitimate foundation, 
The philosophical repugnances so loudly vaunted are, without 
a single exception, both in themselves and in their spirit, the 
creation of a narrow or blinded intellect. For the true philo- 
sopher, like Leibnitz, they are divested of all their imposing 
difficulty, and he ‘* who in the beginning felt himself inclined 
to adopt them, at length, by the progress of meditation, is 
forced to return to the doctrines of the ancient philosophy.” 
(p. 234.) 
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We pass to the second point, which is the great py 8 
of the “ Anglo-Catholic” school, the presence of our Lord, 
whole and entire, under each species, and the denial of the 
cup to the laity. We shall see this specified hereafter as one 
of the * practical grievances” to which Christians are sub- 
jected in the communion of our “ misguided” Church; and 
Mr. Pusey (p. 135) is of opinion that it should ‘alone, with- 
out further disputing, restrain any one from joining himself to 
our communion.” 

IJ. Surricrency or ComMuUNION IN ONE Kinp. — “ And 
indeed it cannot be denied, that, by the power of concomitance, as 
the divines express it, Christ is received entire under either species, 
since his body cannot be separated from his blood. The only ques- 
tion is, whether it be lawful to recede from the form which appears 
to be prescribed in Scripture. And I confess, that, if private per- 
sons had done it, they could not be absolved from a grievous charge of 
temerity ; but now, the usage of the Church for so many centuries 
proves, that, from the earliest times, it was believed that, for ap- 
proved reasons, the use of the chalice might be dispensed with: and 
some Protestants admit that, if any one have a natural repugnance 
to wine, he may be content with the communion of the bread alone. 
Now what cause can be conceived at the present day more weighty 
than the avoiding schism, and preserving the unity of the Church 
and public charity? Therefore, J hold for certain that the denial 
of the cup can afford no man a just cause of withdrawing from the 
Church. 

“ But what the pastors of the Church have done they have done 
with a good intention and for a solid reason. For it is certain, that, 
(liquids being divisible into the most minute parts, and exposed to 
various dangers of effusion and adhesion), a portion of the wine may 
be more easily destroyed. And for this same reason the bread also 
has been changed, and, instead of brittle bread, portions of which 
may easily be detached from the mass, a different kind has been 
substituted.”—pp. 250-2. 

“ There is no doubt that Christ instituted the consecration of the 
bread and wine alike, and gave his body and his blood to the 
apostles under both forms. Paul delivered the same usage to the 
Corinthians ; and the primitive Church, as the Oriental Church at 
the present day, observed it; until by degrees, originally out of 
reverence, not to mention other causes, it was judged right in the 
West, that the bread alone should be administered to the faithful 
communicating, and the wine should be received only by the priest 
consecrating. 

“ But this was not done without authority insinuated in the Scrip- 
ture, of precedent in the ancient Church. For many of the fathers 
interpret of the Eucharist the supper of Emmaus, in which the 
breaking of the bread alone is mentioned ; and bishops communi- 
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cating together were wont, in order to testify fraternal charity, to 
send from Rome even to Asia the Eucharistic bread, as a pledge of 
unity in faith and communion. Besides, this sacred aliment was 
given into the hands of the communicants, to be carried away into 
the deserts, or upon their journeys. And when some, I suppose 
with the view of preserving both species, received the element of 
bread moistened in the wine, Pope Julius condemned the custom 
about the middle of the fourth century. That in the fifth century, 
the omission of communion of the cup was free, and adopted by 
many, is evident from the fact that the Manichees, mingled and 
concealed among the others, always acted so; and, in order to their 
discovery, the Roman pontiff Leo ordained that both species should 
be received by all; and, a short time afterwards, Gelasius repelled 
from communion those persons (a remnant, I suppose, of the Ma- 
nichees) who, receiving only the sacred body, abstained, through 
some superstition, from the chalice of the hallowed blood.”— 
pp. 244-6. 


He continues in the same calm and temperate tone to trace 
the history of the present disciplinary usage through the suc- 
ceeding centuries. But as the great principle, that it has 
always been regarded in the Church solely as a question of 
discipline, and that its adjustment was uniformly regulated 
by the expediency which the reverence for the sacrament 
suggested, has already in the preceding extract been fully 
conveyed in the most express terms, we pass on to the third 
point, namely, the permanence of the presence of our Lord 
in the Eucharist beyond the moment of communion; and in 
those portions of the precious elements which are reserved 
after consecration. This is a difficulty of long standing, and, 
little as the divines of Oxford may relish the connexion, may 
be traced back to the teaching of Luther himself. It is one, 
however, to which the practice of the Church from the earliest 
times affords an obvious and evident solution, and is well 
designated by Leibnitz, in another place, as “ a new and incon- 
= invention.” (p. 264.) He formally considers it in the 
ollowing passage. 


III. PERMANENCE OF THE PRESENCE oF ouR LorD IN THE 
EucHArist.—* It is certain, moreover, that antiquity has taught us, 
that the change of elements takes place in the very moment of con- 
secration, as appears from the words of St. Ambrose already cited ; 
nor was the new opinion of some, that it is only in the moment of 
communion the body of Christ becomes present, ever heard of by 
the ancients. For it is certain that some did not immediately con- 
sume the sacred food, but sent it to others, or carried it with them 
to their homes, nay, upon their journeys, and into the deserts; and 
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that, at one period, this usage, though afterwards abolished for 
greater reverence sake, was commended in the Church. And, 
indeed, either the words of institution,—whieh far be it from us 
to say,—which the priest pronounces, are false, or it is necessarily 
true, that what is blessed by him becomes the body of Christ before 
it is consumed. I shall not advert to the difficulties which embar- 
rass the defenders of this opinion, as to whether the change of ele- 
ments commences upon the lips, or in the mouth, or in the throat, or 
in the stomach, and whether it take place even there, if, through 
any defect of the orgam, the elements be not consumed.” — 
pp. 228-30. 


The practice of adoring the blessed Eucharist follows by a 
consequence so natural and so necessary from the doctrine of 
the real presence, that we know not how to explain its rejection 
by those who are disposed to look with a favourable eye upon 
the qualified reverence paid to relics and to sacred images. 
Unhappily, the Jast clause of the 28th article furnishes too 
significant an explanation. 

It can hardly be necessary to say what is the opinion of 
Leibnitz, who » neta the question at considerable length. 


IV. AporaTion oF THE Biessep Evucnarist.—“ The adora- 
tion of the most holysacrament of the Eucharist, although not always 
equally in use, nevertheless has been received through a laudable 
piety. The first Christians observed the utmost simplicity in all 
that appertains to the display of external worship, which certainly 
cannot be condemned, for internally they burned with true fer- 
vour of soul. But when men began, by degrees, to grow cold, it 
became necessary to use external signs, and to institute solemn rites, 
which might admonish them of their duty, and revive the ardour of 
devotion, especially where any great cause or occasion existed; 
and certainly for Christians, it will not be easy to find an occasion 
more important than that which is presented in this divine sacra- 
ment, in which God himself offers to us the body which he has 
assumed (pp. 256-8). Here, therefore, if anywhere, it was most 
fitting that adoration should be prescribed; and thus it has been 
rightly introduced, that the greatest solemnity of the external wor- 
ship of Christians should be lavished upon the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, which has been instituted by the Saviour to be the chief 
object of their internal worship; that is, to inflame the ardour of 
divine love, and to testify and cherish internal charity. It is certain, 
however, that the ancients also adored the Eucharist ; and, indeed, 
Saints Ambrose and Augustine understand of the adoration of the 
body of Christ in the Mysteries, that passage of the psalm,— 
‘ Adore ye the footstool of his feet !’ 

“In fine, since the necessity has ceased for that regard to the 
prejudices of Pagans, which led Christians either to conceal the 
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mysteries, or to abstain from certain external signs which might 
offend the weak or prevent the appearance of paganism, it has 
seemed right (especially in the West, where there was no necessity 
for regarding the prejudices of the Saracens), gradually to prescribe 
in the honour paid to this venerable sacrament all that is most ex- 
quisite in external worship. Hence, not only has it been prescribed 
to bow down at the elevation of the sacrament after consecration, 
but it is also ordained that it be borne with the utmost reverence 
either to the sick or for any other purpose ; that it be exposed, from 
time to time, for a public cause, and that every year this divine 
pledge should be worshipped upon earth by a special festival, and 
with the utmost exultation of the, as it were, triumphant Church. 
The wisdom and congruity of these institutions is so manifest, that 
even the Lutherans adore the Eucharist in the act of receiving, 
though they go no further, from the belief that the body of Christ 
is not present sacramentally, except in the moment of eating. But 
it has been already shown, that this is a modern and incongruous 
invention. 

“« When men, therefore, reprobate this ordinance of the Church, 
they reprobate either abuses which are reprobated equally by the 
Church herself, or they impugn certain imaginations of their own. 
For they imagine that Catholics adore earthly symbols, and, even 
while they confess that the substance of the bread is expressly ex- 
cluded, they fear lest the species themselves should be adored; and 
they say, further, that the fact of transubstantiation is uncertain, 
either because the dogma itself in their opinion is ill-established, or 
because a wicked or invalidly ordained priest has it in his power 
either to withhold the intention of consecrating, or not to consecrate 
at all. But they should know that the adoration is not directed to 
the species at all; .... and although it should happen that the con- 
secration was not performed, idolatry would not therefore be com- 
mitted. For nothing else, nor in any other sense, is adored, but 
Christ the Lord, whether his body be present or not.”—pp. 260-4. 


Upon the last point,—the nature of the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice,—the opinion of the Oxford school as stated in the above 
extract from Dr. Pusey’s letter, and in other publications, is 
no less at variance with the plain and consistent doctrine of 
the Systema Theologicum.* We can but select a few passages 





* We have read, with great satisfaction, in the late Tract (No. 90) the following 
very remarkable exposition of the Thirty-first Article of the Church of England: — 

“On the whole, then, itis conceived that the article before us neither speaks 
against the mass in itself, nor against its being an offering [though commemo- 
rative] for the quick and dead for the remission of sin; [especially since the 
decree of Trent says, that ‘ the fruits of the bloody oblation are through this, most 
abundantly obtained; so far is the latter from detracting in any way from the 
former}, but against its being viewed, on the one hand, as independent of, or 
distinct from, the sacrifice of the cross, which is blasphemy ; and, on the other, 
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from the very full and admirable section which Leibnitz de- 
votes to it; the reader will perceive how his clear and power- 
ful mind unmasks the sophistic argument, by which it is 
sought to prove that the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharistic 
oblation is injurious to the one oblation of Christ on the cross. 


V. SacriFicE or THE Mass.—“ It remains that we explain the 
sacrifice of the mass, which the Church has always taught to be 
contained in the sacrament of the Eucharist. In every sacrifice, 
there is the person who offers, the thing which is offered, and the 
cause of offering. Now in this sacrament of the altar, the offerer is 
the priest ; and indeed the sovereign priest is Christ himself, who 
not only offered himself on the cross when he was suffering for us, 
but also exercises his priestly office for ever to the consummation of 
ages, and now also offers himself for us to God the Father through 
the ministry of the priest or presbyter. It is therefore he is called 
in Scripture, ‘a priest for ever according to the order of Melchisedec;’ 
in which offering of bread (as nothing can be more manifest) the Eu- 
charistic sacrifice is allegorically prefigured in the Scripture itself. 
The thing offered, or the victim or host, is Christ himself, whose 
body and blood are subject to immolation and libation, under the ap- 
pearance of the elements. Nor do I see what is wanting here to the 
nature of a true sacrifice. For why may not that be offered to God, 
which is present under the symbols, since the sensible species of 
bread and wine are meet matter to be offered, and in them did the 
oblation of Melchisedec consist; and since that which is contained 
in the Eucharist is the most precious of all things, and the most 
worthy to be offered to God? Thus, by this most beautiful provi- 
sion, has the Divine mercy enabled our poverty to present an offering 
which God may not disdain; whereas He himself is infinite, and 
nothing would otherwise proceed from us bearing any proportion to 
His infinite perfection, no libation could be found capable of pro- 
pitiating God, but one which itself should be of infinite perfection. 
For, by a mysterious disposition, it occurs, that, as often as the con- 
secration takes place, Christ, always giving himself to us anew, may 
always again be offered to God, and thus represents and seals the per- 
petual efficacy of His first oblation on the Cross. Forno new efficacy 
is superadded to the efficacy of the Passion, from this propitiatory 
sacrifice, repeated for the remission of sins; but its entire efficac 
consists in the representation and application of that first bloody 
sacrifice, the fruit of which is the divine grace bestowed on all those, 





its being directed to the emolument of those to whom it pertains to celebrate it, 
which is imposture in addition.”—Second ed. p. 63. 

Strike out (as it will be seen above that Leibnitz has done) the qualification, 
[though commemorative] and the above paragraph might be deemed extracted 
from the “‘ Catechism of the Council of Trent,” so perfectly Catholic is it in its 
tenor. 
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who, being present at this tremendous sacrifice, worthily celebrate 
the oblation in unison with the priest. And since, in addition to the 
remission of eternal punishment and the gift of the merit of Christ 
for the hope of eternal life, we may further ask of God, for ourselves 
and others, both living and dead, many other salutary gifts (and 
among those, the chief is the mitigation of that paternal chastisement 
which is due to every sin, even though the penitent be restored to 
favour) ; it is therefore clearly manifest, that there is nothing in our 
entire worship more precious than the sacrifice of this divine sacra- 
ment, in which the body of our Lord itself is present."—pp. 282-6. 


Leibnitz proceeds to detail at considerable length the argu- 
ments by which the perpetual faith of the Eucharistic sacrifice 
is established. Upon these arguments, though in themselves 
very interesting, we do not think it necessary to dwell. But 
we must transcribe the passage in which, with the same calm 
impartiality, weighing the for and the against, the good and 
the bad, he records his judgment on the subject of ‘ private 
masses, when the priest alone communicates,”—a practice more 
obnoxious at Oxtord than any of the others connected with 
the sacrifice. 


VI. Private Masses.—“ Now, since the dignity and utility of the 
perpetual sacrifice are so great, it was, in fine, established, that it 
should very frequently be offered for the necessities of the faithful, 
even though not always accompanied by communion. It is true 
that, primitively, all those who were present at the sacrifice, were 
wont to partake of the communion; but, by degrees, it was reduced 
to a small number, since, the fervour of primitive piety having abated, 
it became justly to be feared, that too frequent communion and pro- 
miscuous distribution might diminish reverence, and be to many an oc- 
casion of sin; for if, at the present day, all the faithful were to ap- 
proach the table of the Lord after the celebration of the mysteries, who 
can doubt that very many would eat unworthily ? But, now-a-days, 
by the intervals of communion, time of preparation is given to those 
who come to the supper, that they be not found without the nuptial 
garment. It would have been wrong, notwithstanding, that, because 
communicants were not always found, anything should have been 
taken from the Divine honour. Wherefore, since with most lauda- 
ble piety, it has been ordained, that the most holy sacrifice be cele- 
brated daily in all churches, it has been judged sufficient, in conse- 
quence, that the offering priest alone should communicate. And 
this is the origin*of what are called ‘ Private Masses,’ of whose im- 
mense fruit it is not just that the Church, to the detriment of the 
Divine honour, should be deprived ; neither are admirable institu- 
tions to be abolished now, with great scandal to the faithful, because 
the Church was long without them; nor are we to return, all at once, 
to primitive simplicity, unless, perchance, those who trust, without 
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rashness, that they possess the fervour of the early Christians,of 
whom, would that thete were many among us !"—pp. 290-4. 


Such are the opinions of this extraordinary man upon this 
great question, with the all-important consequences which it 
involves, How widely different from the doctrines,—them- 
selves differing widely from the tenets of ultra-Protestantism— 
which we have transcribed from the authorised summary of 
the creed of the new “ Anglo-Catholic” school! Whence 
this wide and deplorable discrepancy? Both are parties of 
undoubted learning, and of deservedly high name; both pro- 
fess equal reverence for Catholic antiquity; both draw with 
equal eagerness from its consecrated fountains, Alas! we 
shall see the reason, or rather it meets us in every page. 
Leibnitz had no preconceived system, to whose stubborn and 
unpliant articles he was forced to bend and twist and torture 
the simple and obvious teaching which he read in the records 
of the primitive Church ! 

Meanwhile, let us carry this interesting comparison through 
a few further points. We shall take them at the choosing of 
the Tracts themselves, selecting those which they put forward 
as practical abuses of the system of Rome, irreconcilable 
with the leading principles of the gospel, and the undoubted 
uses of the early times. They are contained in brief space. 


“The following are selected, by way of specimen, of those prac- 
tical grievances to which Christians are subjected in the Roman 
communion.—1. The denial of the cup to the laity. 2. The neces- 
sity of the priest's intention to the validity of the sacraments. 3. The 
necessity of confession. 4. The unwarranted anathemas of the 
Roman Church. 5. Purgatory. 6. Invocation of Saints. 7. Images.” 
—Tracts, No. 71, pp. 9, 10. 


To the three last-named grievances, perhaps we could not 
append a better commentary than the new Tract (No. 90) 
upon these several points. But let us hear Leibnitz upon 
each of them. The first having been already discussed, we 
proceed at once to the second,—the necessity of the priest’s 
intention. While, however, we cite the opinion of Leibnitz 
upon this point, it is scarcely necessary to observe, that those 
who have even cursorily examined the discussions among our 
divines upon it, will at once perceive, that the idea of the 
practical grievance objected therefrom only originates in a 
misapprehension of the opinion itself. 

II. INtTENTION oF THE PrizstT.—“In the minister is required 
‘the intention of doing what the Church does ;’ for, if it be certain 
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that he acts only in jest or in mockery, it would appear that, in this 
case, he does not validly baptize, or absolve from sins, Therefore, 
although the person baptizing or absolving should be an atheist, who 
believed that baptism produced no effect, he may, notwithstanding, 
wish to baptize in a serious manner, which is sufficient. However, 
should it perchance occur, that a wicked priest should withhold the 
necessary intention, although the sacrament would be wanting, yet 
St. Thomas well observes, that the chief priest would supply its 
fruit; and St. Augustine favours that opinion in his book on 
Baptism. The impiety of the minister does not prevent the validity 
of the sacrament, provided the other essential conditions be not 
wanting.”"—pp. 208-10. 


The third practice, confession, if it were, indeed, a burden 
imposed by the Church without authority from God, might 
well be deemed a “ practical grievance ;” and the very repug- 
nance which men feel to this (humanly considered) ungrateful 
duty, and the manifest impossibility of their submitting, 
without having objected at some assignable period, to its un- 
authorised imposition, are used by our controversialists, with 
irresistible effect, to establish its divine institution. The well 
regulated mind of Leibnitz, while it saw and appreciated this 
natural repugnance, saw also the wise and merciful design, 
to which, in the providence of God for his Church, it was 
intended to subserve. 


III, Conression.—‘ The remission of sins, which takes place in 
the sacrament of baptism, and that in confession, are both equall 
gratuitous; both are equally founded on the faith of Christ; bot 
equally require penitence in adults ;—but there is this difference, 
that, in the former, nothing is especially prescribed by God beyond 
the rite of ablution; but, in the latter, it is commanded, that he who 
would be made clean, shall show himself to the priest, and confess 
his sins ; and that, afterwards, he shall, at the sentence of the priest, 
subject himself to some punishment, which may serve as an admoni- 
tion for the future. And, whereas God appointed His priests to be 
the physicians of souls, He willed that the malady of the patient 
should be made known to them, and his conscience bared before 
their eyes: whence the penitent Theodosius is related to have said 
wisely to Ambrose, ‘ "Tis thine to prescribe and compound the medi- 
cines: ‘tis mine to receive them. Now the medicines are the laws 
which the priest imposes on the penitent, as well that he may feel 
the evil which is past, as that he may avoid it for the time to come; 
and they are called by the name, ‘satisfaction,’ because this obedi- 
ence of the penitent, in voluntarily chastising himself, is agreeable 
to God, and mitigates, or removes, the temporal punishments which 
should otherwise be expected at the hands of God. 

“This whole institution, it cannot be denied, is worthy of the 
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Divine wisdom ; and if, in the Christian religion, there be any ordi- 
nance singularly excellent, and worthy of admiration, it is this, which 
even the Chinese and Japanese admired; for the necessity of con- 
fessing, at once deters many, especially those who are not yet obdu- 
rate, from sinning, and administers great comfort to the fallen; 
insomuch that I believe a pious, grave, and prudent confessor, to be 
a powerful instrument in the hands of God, for the salvation of 
souls; for his counsel is of great avail in assisting us to govern our 
passions; to discover our vices ; to avoid occasions of sin; to make 
restitution and reparation for injury ; to dissipate doubts; to raise 
up the broken spirit; and, in one word, to remove, or mitigate, all 
the evils of the soul. And if, in human things, there is scarce any- 
thing better than a faithful friend, what must it be, when that friend 
is bound, by the inviolable religious obligation of a Divine sacra- 
ment, to hold faith with us, and assist us in difficulties? And 
although of old, when the fervour of piety was more warm, public 
confession and penance were in use among Christians, nevertheless, 
in order to consult for our weakness, it hath pleased God to declare 
by the Church, that private confession to a priest is sufficient for 
the faithful; an obligation of silence being further attached, in 
order that the confession may be more thoroughly freed from the 
influence of human respect.’—pp. 268-72. 

The very fertility of the Systema Theologicum in testimo- 
nies to our doctrines to a certain extent embarrasses us by 
the variety and multiplicity of matter which claims our notice. 
Upon the fourth “ practical grievance ”—the “ unwarranted 
avathemas of Rome”—we find abundant commentary in 
every single section of the work; since in all, by adopting 
the doctrine of our Church without reserve, he equivalently 
approves the wise policy by which she requires, under ana- 
thema, their profession by all her members. The following 
direct declaration, however, is, perhaps, more unequivocal. 

IV. PowER OF DEFINING UNDER ANATHEMA.—“ Furthermore 
the bishop, and before all other bishops, he who is called ‘ Ecumeni- 
cal,’ and represents the entire Church, has the power of excommuni- 
eating and depriving of the grace of the sacraments; of binding and 
retaining sins, as well as again loosing, and restoring to communion ; 
for in the ‘ power of the keys’ is contained, not voluntary jurisdic- 
tion alone, such as is that of the priest in the confessional, but the 
Church has power to proceed against the refractory also ; and he ‘who 
doth not hear the Church,’ and who, as far as he can, doth not, for 
the salvation of his soul, keep her commands, should be accounted 
as the heathen and the publican ; and (the judgment of heaven being 
superadded to the earthly sentence), as a regular consequence, ex- 
periences, at the peril of his soul, the rigour of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, to which God himself communicates that which in all juris- 
diction is the last and supreme complement,—execution.”—pp. 296-8. 
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Of the Oxford doctrine of purgatory we have already 
spoken.* We have demonstrated the folly of attempting to 
explain those passages of the fathers which refer to the prac- 
tice of prayers for the dead, in any other than the Catholic 
sense. On this point, also, the tract (No. 90) indicates a very 
remarkable approximation to the true doctrine of our Holy 
Church. The strong and natural language of Leibnitz is at 
once a clear statement, and a solid proof, of the Catholic belief. 


V. Purcatory.— But, dismissing these disputes, let us come to 
the much-agitated question of purgatory, or temporal punishment 
after this life. Protestants are of opinion that the souls of the departed 
are at once either established in eternal happiness, or condemned to 
eternal misery. Hence, they reject prayers for the dead as superflu- 
ous, or reduce them to empty wishes, such as are conceived with 
regard to things past and completed, rather from custom than from any 
hope of utility. On the contrary, it is a most ancient belief of the 
Church, that we are to pray for the dead, and that the dead are 
assisted by our prayers; and that those who have departed this life, 
although through Christ, being received by God into mercy, and the 
eternal punishment remitted, still, notwithstanding, continue to un- 
dergo a certain paternal chastisement, and purgation for their sins, 
especially if they have not sufficiently washed away their stains 
during life. To this some have applied the words of Christ .with re- 
gard to ‘ paying the last farthing,’ and that ¢ all flesh shall be cleansed 
by fire ;’ others, the passage of Paul concerning those ‘who have 
built upon this foundation wood, hay and stubble,’ and ¢ shall be saved, 
so as by fire;’ and others, again, the passage on ‘ Baptism for the 
dead.’ 

“The Holy Fathers, indeed, differ as to the mode of purgation. 
For some were of opinion that the souls are detained for a limited 
period (which some of them extended even to the day of judgment, 
and a few even further), in a certain place, and there subjected to 
purgation. Some, again, placed the mode of punishment in corpo- 
real fire; others (to which opinion St. Augustine for a time inclined, 
as some Greeks do at the present day ), in the fire of tribulation. Some, 
on the other hand, thought that the purgatorial fire was the same as 
that of hell; others, that it was distinct from it. There were some, 
too, who placed the purgatory specially at the time of the resurrection, 
when all, even the saints, shall be obliged to pass through fire, but 
those only shall be burned, or shall suffer loss, whose work shail be so 
ill-executed as that it may be burnt. But, however these differences 
of opinion may be, almost all agree in admitting this paternal chas- 
tisement or purgation after life, whatever be its specific nature, to be 
such, that the souls themselves, being illuminated after their release 





* “Dublin Review,” vol. vii. 450-2, See also “ Library of the Fathers,” 
vol. i. 179-80, and vol, ii. 275-6. : 
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from the bedy, and seeing then, for the first time, thoroughly, the 
imperfection of their past life, and the foulness of sin, touched with 
compunction thereat, will desire it of themselves, nor wish to arrive 
otherwise at supreme felicity. For many writers have well observed, 
that this affliction of the soul reviewing its actions, is a voluntary 
purgatory; among whom Louis of Grenada is remarkable, whose 
celebrated sentiment gave great consolation to Philip II, in his last 
illness.”—pp. 348-52. 


We are at a lossto understand fully the early principles of Dr. 
Pusey and his friends, upon the practice of invoking the saints, 
The formal protest in the passage cited from No. 71, is not 
easily reconciled with the long and elaborate, but extremely 
unsatisfactory, dissertation in Dr. P.’s “ Letter to the Bishop 
of Oxford ;” still less with Mr. Newman’s declaration, “ that 
the Ora pro nobis is not necessarily included in the invoca- 
tion of Saints which the article condemns”*—but merely “ the 
maintenance of addresses to them which entrench upon the 
incommunicable honour due to God alone.” (No. 90, p. 42.) 
“Such,” he adds, “are, and have been in the Church of 
Rome.” Let us hear Leibnitz, whether it be so. We pass 
over his arguments from Scripture and reason (pp. 160-70), 
confining ourselves to his remarks upon the primitive usage, 
as more to the point in the present discussion. 


VI. Invocation or Saints.—“ But from reasonings let us come 
to examples and to authority. It is certain, that as early as the second 
century of the Christian Church, the natal days of the martyrs were 
already celebrated, that religious assemblies were appointed to be held 
at their tombs, and that the prayers of the saints were believed to be 
useful. For Origen, a writer of the third century (Mum. c. xxxi), 
asks, ‘Who doubts that the saints assist us by their prayers, and con- 
firm and encourage us by the examples of their lives ? He speaks, 
then, as of a matter well established, and universally received, in his 
time. St. Cyprian commended himself to the living, ‘that after 
their death they should be mindful of him.’ (L. i. Ep.i.) But if, as 
some imagine, we cannot find, as of the reverence of images, so also 
of the invocation of saints, examples during their times, it must be 
answered, that, until the abolition of idolatry by Constantine, the 
Church scrupulously avoided all things, however harmless in them- 
selves, which could by any means be distorted into a confirmation of 
the Gentile superstitions. But, it is certain, from SS. Basil and 
Gregory Nazianzene, that, at least in the fourth century, the usage 
of calling on the martyrs by name, was fully established, as well as the 
belief in their power of assisting us. St. Gregory of Nyssa says, that 
‘we pray to a martyr that he may act as embassador for us with God.’ 
St. Ambrose, in his book De Viduis, having remarked that Peter 





* Mr. Newman’s “ Letter to the Bishop of Oxford.””"—p. 18. 
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and Andrew prayed our Lord for the mother-in-law of Simon, who 
laboured under fever, says, ‘ that those who are conscious of grievous 
sins wisely employ other sinners to intercede with the physician ;’ and 
that ‘it is right to invoke the aid of angels and of martyrs.’ Now, if 
it be idolatry, or at least a censurable worship, to address angels and 
saints in order that they may intercede for us with God, I do not see 
how SS. Basil and Nazianzene and Ambrose, and the others who 
have hitherto been regarded as saints, can be excused from idolatry, 
or, at least, from the foullest abomination.”—pp. 170-4. 


Nor is he content with this statement and confirmatory ex- 
planation of his views. He, too, was aware of the possibility 
of that danger, ‘of tending to give, often actually giving, to 
creatures the honour and reliance due to the Creator alone,” 
which the Tract (No. 38, 1) makes the ground of its objection 
to this holy and venerable practice. But while he looks this, 
its imputed danger, in the face, he contends for its manifold 
advantages; and confesses that the Church has always, by wise 
and salutary restraints, striven to obviate and remove it. He 
concludes this long and important section (161-198) with the 
following passage :— 

“If the veneration and invocation of the saints be restrained within 
these limits, it is not only tolerable, but deserving of praise, though it 
be not necessary ; certainly it can neither be ‘idolatrous’ nor ‘damna- 
ble,’ unless we be willing, with great peril of the faith, to affirm that 
the Church—the promises of Christ having fallen to nought—fell 
away from her very cradle into horrible apostacy; but if we confess 
that she has subsisted untouched, despite the powers of hell, until the 
present day, we should not tear ourselves from her bosom because she 
is unable, at one stroke, to sever from her abuses which she herself 
reprobates: nor can we doubt that she will more easily provide reme- 
dies against them, when unity shall be restored, and when, peace 
being established, and the variety of objects no longer distracting her 
attention, her entire solicitude shall be turned upon the cure of her 
own domestic evils.”—pp. 196-8. 

There remains but one other “ practical grievance” to be 
considered—the use of images in our communion. The sub- 
ject is so familiar to all that we may permit the author to 
speak for himself, without a word of observation. 

VII. Imaces.—“ On the other hand, there appear to be a mani- 
fest utility and reason for the use of images in religion. For why do 
we read or listen to histories, but in order that the images they con- 
vey may be impressed upon our memory? But since the images 
thus expressed are extremely fleeting, nor always sufficiently distinct 
and clear, we should regard, as a great gift of God, the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture, by which we obtain lasting images, expressing 
objects with the utmost accuracy, vivacity, and beauty ; by the sight 
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of which( since it is not always in our power to consult the originals), 
the internal images are renewed, and, as a seal on wax, more deeply 
impressed upon the mind. Now, since the use of images is so advan- 
tageous, where, I ask, shall they more fitly be employed, than where 
it is of the greatest moment that the impressions on our memory 
should be of the most lasting and vivid character—that is, in the 
duties of piety and of the love of God ? especially since we have 
already proved, that the most especial use of all the arts and sciences 
(and consequently of painting), should be devoted to the worship of 
God."—pp. 122-4. 


He cites the decree of the council of Trent with praise, and 
proceeds— 


“ Having established, then, that no other reverence of images is 
admitted than simply the veneration of the original in presence of the 
image, there can be no more of idolatry therein, than in the veneration 
which we show to God and Christ when His most sacred name is 
pronounced; for names, also, are signs, and, indeed, of a class far 
inferior to images, since they represent the thing much less vividly. 
Therefore, when it is said that an image is honoured, nothing more 
is meant than when it is said, that ‘ in the name of Jesus the knee is 
bent,’ that ‘the name of God is blessed,’ or that ‘ glory is given to His 
name ;’ and to adore before the external image is no more censurable 
than to adore before the internal image, which is painted upon our 
imagination ; for there is no other use of the external, than to render 
the internal image more vivid.”—pp. 144, 


He concludes— 


* All things considered, therefore, since I see that there is nothing 
in the veneration of images as approved by the Tridentine fathers, 
which is opposed to the divine honour, since there does not appear 
in those times any danger of that idolatry which transfers to others 
the honour due to God (whereas all men sufficiently know that the 
omnipotent God alone is worshipped with divine honour) ; since, 
further, there exists a use of so many ages in the Church, which 
could not, without the greatest revolutions, be abolished; since, in 
fine, abuses being removed, the practice is one of very great fruit 
in the maintenance of piety, I conclude that the usage of venerating 
the original in the presence of an image (in which alone image- 
worship consists), is rightly and piously retained, provided it be 
carefully circumscribed, with the utmost caution, within its own 
limits. Men should be taught to think and speak aright of matter 
which appertains to the divine honour; and to avoid those things 
which are a source of the greatest scandal, and which may alienate 
the minds of men from the unity of the Church, and even repel 
those who are prepared to return thereto.”"—pp. 154-6. 


We have now run through the several practical difficulties 
which the authors of the Tracts object, partly to our doctrines 
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in themselves, partly to the usages which naturally and ne- 
cessarily grow up out of them. The plan which we have thus 
been obliged to follow, has deprived us of the pleasure of 
transferring to our pages many a glowing testimony to the 
wisdom and beauty of the Catholic religion, with which the 
Theological System literally teems. But, much as the extracts 
already made have trenched upon our limits, we cannot refrain 
from adding one other noble passage, on the monastic institu- 
tions, contemplative as well as active, which occupy so striking 
a place in the external and disciplinary constitution of the 
Church. Numerous as are the tributes of admiration to these 
holy and venerable institutions from philanthropists of every 
class, we know none from any writer, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, more worthy of the sacred theme, breathing more of 
the spirit which it panegyrizes, than the following glowing 
paragraph :— 

‘“* But since the glory of God and the happiness of our fellow- 
creatures may be promoted by various means, by command or by 
example, according to the condition and disposition of each, the ad- 
vantages of that institution are manifest, by which, besides those 
who are engaged in active and every-day life, there are also found 
in the Church ascetic and contemplative men, who, the cares of life 
abandoned, and its pleasures trampled under foot, devote their 
whole being to the contemplation of the Deity, and the admira- 
tion of his works; or who, freed from personal concerns, apply 
themselves exclusively to. watch and relieve the necessities of others, 
—some by instructing the ignorant or erring, some by assisting the 
needy and afflicted. Nor is it the least among those marks which 
commend to us that Church, which alone has preserved the name and 
the badges of Catholicity, that we see her alone produce and cherish 
these illustrious examples of the eminent virtue, and of the ascetic 
life. 

“ Wherefore, I confess, that I have always ardently admired the 
religious orders, and the pious confraternities, and the other similar 
admirable institutions; for they are a sort of celestial soldiery upon 
earth, provided, corruptions and abuses being removed, they are 
governed according to the institutes of the founders, and regulated 
by the supreme Pontiff for the use of the universal Church. For 
what can be more glorious, than to carry the light of truth to dis- 
tant nations, through seas, and fires, and swords,—to traffic in the 
salvation of souls alone,—to forego the allurements of pleasure, and 
even the enjoyment of conversation and of social intercourse, in 
order to pursue, undisturbed, the contemplation of abstruse truths 
and divine meditation,—to dedicate oneself to the education of 
youth in science and in virtue,—to assist and console the wretchéd, 
the despairing, the lost, the captive, the condemned, the sick,—in 
squalor, in chains, in distant lands,—undeterred even by the fear of 
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pestilence, from the lavish exercise of these heavenly offices of 
charity! The man who knows not or despises these things, has 
but a vulgar and plebeian conception of virtue! he foolishly mea- 
sures the obligations of men towards their God by the perfunctory 
discharge of ordinary duties, and by that frozen habit of life, devoid 
of zeal, and even of soul, which prevails commonly among men. 
For it is not a counsel, as some persuade themselves, but a strict 
precept, to labour with all the powers of soul and body, no matter 
in what condition of life we may be, for the attainment of Christian 
perfection (with which neither wedlock, nor children, nor public 
office, are incompatible, although they throw difficulties in the 
way*); but it is only a counsel to select that state of life which is 
more free from earthly obstacles, upon which selection our Lord 
congratulated Magdalen.”—pp. 86-90. 


In the lengthened comparison which we have now brought 
to a close, each of the parties throws a certain light on the 
peculiarities of the other. It is a fond and favourite theory 
of the enthusiastic Reformers of Oxford, that their Church of 
to-day is the ancient Church of Christ in England, as reformed 
by herself; that ‘the bishops and clergy in England and Ire- 
land remained the same as before separation; and that it was 
these, with the aid of the secular power, who delivered the 
Church of these kingdoms from the yoke of the papal tyranny 
and usurpation.” (Tracts, 15, p.4.) We have already examined 
the historical truth of this assertion, and demonstrated, upon 
incontestable evidence, that the Reformation of the Church of 
England was a work purely of the civil power; that, far from 
having originated with the Church herself, it was literally 
forced down her throat—weak and passive it is true, but cer- 
tainly reluctant, and yielding in sullen and discontented, 
though silent, obedience to each successive innovation.t+ 

Now upon this theory, paradoxical and untenable as it is, 
rests the whole frame-work of their system; and to it may be 
traced its many incongruities, Fettered by the hasty and ill- 
digested articles thus forced upon the Church, in her ill- 
starred infancy, the more enlarged and Catholic spirit of her 
sons in modern Oxford is driven into a thousand straits. 
Hemmed in between the evidence of that Catholic antiquity to 
which they appeal upon the one hand, and the too Protestant 
articles of their Church upon the other, they are forced to stop 
short of conclusions which follow, by a direct and necessary con- 
sequence, from their premises. Let the belief of a doctrine, 





* In the French translation the meaning of this passage, as indeed of several 
others, is completely lost. 
+ See “ Dublin Review,” vol. viii. 334-73, 
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or the existence of a practice in the primitive Church, be 
never so evident, they must pause, “ in respectful deference,” 
till they have compared it with the modern standard which 
their Church has set up. ‘They “ must not see with their own 
eyes ;” they may not pause, in sorrowful admiration of the 
majestic remains of sainted centuries, of which their modern 
Church preserves not the faintest trace, “to speculate how 
things might have been otherwise ;” their sole duty is “ to live 
up to them as they are.’* Hence the perpetual efforts to 
compromise—to combine the old and the new—to reconcile 
the fact with the theory—to cut down the primitive doctrines, 
in the fulness of their Catholic spirit, to the cold and soulless 
forms which were forced upon the English Ghurch, by the open 
violence of Henry or the underhand intrigues of the partisans 
of Geneva. 

It is easy to account, on the other hand, for the more con- 
sistent Catholicism of Leibnitz. Profoundly versed in the 
theological learning of all the forms of Christianity, he took up 
his pen to record his judgment on their conflicting claims, 
with perfect freedom from all bias of party—“as though he 
had been a neophyte from a new world.” He had no pre- 
conceived theory to which he was bound to accommodate his 
facts; no system by which the ancient doctrines should be 
regulated; no Church “ against which he might not admit an 
appeal” no articles to which “ it was unlawful to superadd.” 

e was not forbidden “to see with his own eyes,” nor to 
“‘ criticise a Church which it was not his to amend.” If he 
read in St. Cyril, that, “as, at Cana of Galilee, Christ turned 
water into wine, so it is not incredible that he should have 
turned wine into blood” (Cat. xxii. 2), he had no tewenty- 
eighth article to fetter his assent. If he were assured that 
*‘ what seems bread is not bread, though bread by taste, but 
the body of Christ, and what seems wine is not wine, though 
wine by taste, but the blood of Christ ” (ibid. 9), he was not 
forced to shut his eyes to evidence, because transubstantiation 
‘*‘ overturneth the nature of a sacrament ;” and he was at full 
liberty to believe, that, ‘ for those who had fallen asleep, they 
offered Christ sacrificed for their sins” (ibid. xxiii.10), despite 
the terrors of that sweeping denunciation which reprobates 
the “ doctrine of the Romanists on purgatory” as “a fond 
thing vainly invented.” (Art. 22.) 

Such are the causes why two systems, each separated from 
Rome, and each appealing to the same antiquity, involve, 





“* See the prefaces of volumes i, and ii. of the “ Library of the Fathers,” passim, 
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notwithstanding, conclusions so diametrically opposed. Can 
any man, considering even human motives, hesitate to say, to 
which side the balance of credibility is to be placed ? 

The work of Leibnitz, interesting to all, may seem es- 
pecially designed for those who, from prejudice, or education, 

.or habit, have been wont to regard the Catholic faith as a 
mass of debasing superstitions, unworthy of any philosophic 
mind. If such there be among our readers, let them remem- 
ber that this extraordinary volume contains the calm and dis- 
passionate decision of a man whose name as a philosopher, a 
divine, a historian, and a statesman, is among the proudest 
that adorn the literary annals of Europe. Let them re- 
member the long and patient discussion by which he prepared 
himself for this solemn judgment, and the remarkable circum- 
stances under which it was pronounced. It is not the fancy 
sketch of a stranger who has seen our Church but in passing, 
and whose imagination may, perchance, have been struck by 
the majesty of her form, and the beauty of her general outline. 
Far from it. It is the matured report of one, who has ex- 
amined every point, from the foundation to the highest top of 
the edifice—inspected with a scrutinizing and jealous eye— 
sought out and canvassed every defect—probed to the bottom 
every fancied unsoundness—not grounded on a hasty view of 
a few isolated principles of doctrine or a few striking points 
of practice, nor on the majesty of our imposing ceremonial, 
nor the beautiful spirit which pervades our pious institutions ; 
but the result of a minute scrutiny into the most hidden de- 
tails, seeking out the weakest and most suspicious points, 
looking all the imputed superstitions full in the face, and 
striking with rigid, and perhaps niggard, justice, the balance 
of apparent good and evil in the entire system. Nor should 
we forget—what places the sincerity of the writer beyond the 
possibility of question—that the Systema Theologicum is a 
posthumous work, committed to paper without any view to 
publication, in the silence and privacy of the closet, where 
there was no earthly feeling to bias, no love of paradox to 
seduce, no external influence to sway—where all was between 
the writer and his God; nor to be given to the public eye till 
the cold grave should have closed over himself, and over 
every human motive which its composition could subserve. 

In conclusion, we earnestly reiterate our warmest recom- 
mendation of the Theoloyical System to the serious considera- 
tion of all readers who are not members of our Church; and, 
specially, of those in whose regard a tardy, but we trust ex- 
tending, acquaintance with the usages of the primitive times 
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is daily narrowing the line which separates them from our 
communion. Let not the circumstance of Leibnitz not having 
openly professed what his book evidently proves him to have 
believed, detract, in the eyes of any, from the value of his 
testimony. However we deplore this unhappy circumstance, 
as a stain upon his sincerity and a blot upon his illustrious 
name, we believe that it increases, rather than diminishes, the 
authority of his opinions; because it removes altogether the 
suspicion of impulse, or precipitation, and specially of preju- 
dice, which might otherwise attach to his judgment. The 
most interesting evidence of the spotless morals of early 
Christianity, is the report of the pagan Pliny; the most con- 
vincing proof of the heavenly beauty of her system, is the 
extorted admiration of her modern philosophical assailants, 
It may well be doubted whether the cause of Catholicity 
draws more of popular evidence from the arguments of a 
Bellarmine, or from the concessions of a Grotius or Fabricius; 
and we believe, and fervently do we trust, that numbers, on 
whose ears the most eloquent appeal of Bossuet might have 
fallen in vain, may perchance open their ears, and their hearts 
too, to the calm, but irresistible, representations of Leipnirz. 





VI.—The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, collected: by 
himself. London: 1841. Vols. 1 to VII. 


eo of the sweetest recollections of our young days are 
associated with the name of Thomas Moore. The first 
stirrings of patriotism and of poetry were awakened within 
us by the Irish Melodies: and the reperusal of them, in this 
new edition, has brought back to our imagination, feelings, 
and scenes, and persons long since forgotten,—the fairy land 
of early home again presented to us; for the home of child- 
hood is the fairy land of riper years—the voices we may 
never more hear falling again on our ears,—the indignation 
and defiance that swelled our bosom, while first listening to 
the charmed tale of Ireland’s glory and Ireland’s sufferings, 
again warming our hearts,— 
“¢ The smiles, the tears, 
Of boyhood’s years, 
The words of ‘joy ’ then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken !” 
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Strange, indeed, is the prospect disclosed before us, on 
pans over the last chapters of our country’s history. She 
as been, for ages, one of the most persecuted nations on the 
face of the earth, and yet she has given birth to men who 
stand among the first, in the first ranks of fame. She has 
been beggared, insulted, cursed, trampled in the dust; yet 
has she produced, within the last half century, a poet the first 
of his age in his own peculiar walks,—a host of orators, most 
of them great, and two, Grattan and O’Connell, | pe ig the 
greatest, certainly among the greatest, in a period fertile, be- 
yond all example, in eloquent men,—a statesman, the latter 
of these, who, without shedding a single drop of blood, has 
successfully guided his countrymen through one of the most 
protracted and arduous struggles a people had ever engaged in, 
—a warrior (though alas! sometimes the foe of Ireland), “the 
conqueror of the conqueror of the earth.” Scarcely has the 
winter of her sorrow begun to pass away, when a harvest of 
genius springs up» rich and teeming as that which covers her 
green fields. any years must yet come, before her condi- 
tion can be so far improved, as to leave her patriotic children 
nothing more to wish for than the continuance of the bless- 
ings they will have won: but for an increase of renown in 
the works of genius, she need not look in the future for any 
thing to outshine the past. The mind and the name of 
O’Connell will live for ever to instruct, to animate and to 
guide: and the sweet verses of Moore will never be unre- 
membered or unsung, while there is a heart to feel, or a lip 
to breathe, in his native land. 

Numerous notices of Moore’s poetry have appeared, at 
different times, in the periodicals of our day: some of these 
we have read, many —we know not how many—we have 
never seen, We donot profess any deep skill in the mysteries 
of criticism; nor do we feel much reverence for them, as 
helps to a correct judgment upon works of pure imagination. 
The mere pointing out of a beautiful passage will generally 
do more to make it understood and felt as such, than the most 
elaborate analysis upon the principles of art. The merely 
mechanical part of the poet’s workmanship is improved, and 
may to some extent be acquired, by attention to rules and 
philosophic maxims: but the soul, the “spiritus intus alens,” 
can be as little felt as produced, without that faculty which 
nature gives, and which art can do little to mend: upon this 
philosophy can exercise little other influence than to chill, as 
a delicate flower fades when pressed by the hand. We do 
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not propose, then, to write a critical essay upon the volumes 
before us: we shall content ourselves, in this short paper, 
with offering a few remarks upon the “ Genius of Moore,” 
as it is developed in some of his prose and poetical works. 
The exhaustless richness of Mr. Moore’s fancy is, of course, 
the first characteristic of his mind that would strike the reader 
of his poems, and is that, accordingly, which his critics have 
never failed to notice. It would appear that he possesses the 
faculty of association, just as much as the faculty of percep- 
tion: he sees no object singly or nakedly: no idea ever 
crosses his mind, that is not followed by one like to itself, as 
star follows star, both flashing light. The precious gems, 
which others treasure up and barter not, are his common 
coin: they scatter a few images over their pages, to give value 
and lustre to the meaner materials, of which the rest is com- 
posed; but by him they are not used to adorn or diversify, 
but to make up the whole. Similes and metaphors come at 
his bidding, as spirits rise at the enchanter’s voice, as though 
he ruled the world of fancy, in which others are but ministers 
or sojourners, ‘This has been ascribed to him as a fault, and 
no doubt,—as there must be faults somewhere,—in this he 
has sometimes, let it be granted frequently, transgressed. 
Great endowments lead to petty imperfections; great bravery 
is often reckless, great generosity is often extravagant, great 
prudence often misses fine opportunities. Homer is simple 
and natural, and therefore he sometimes proses and spins out; 
Virgil is polished, and therefore he is sometimes pedantic ; 
Moore holds unbounded sway over the region of fancy, and 
therefore, like other monarchs, he is sometimes over-bounteous 
in bestowing his gifts. Different works suit different tastes. 
Some prefer Byron, for his splendid diction and his vehement 
passion ; some prefer Campbell, for his correct and classic 
chasteness ; some prefer others, from other motives of predi- 
lection, Moore has numberless admirers, perhaps as many 
as the former, certainly far more than the latter, ‘Those who 
delight more in the murky glimmer of Scotch metaphysics, 
than in the pleasant fancy, which entertains us, or the fine old 
truths which men can understand and benefit by; those who 
love the bleak, the barren, the desolate, need not look to his 
ages for interest or amusement ; he has not written for them. 
Bat those who would rather laugh, than “weep this wearied 
life away,”—his gay countrymen among the rest,—those who 
love the green fields more than the rocky desert, the sunny 
more than the cloudy skies,—are all his; and well may he be 
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content with their homage, for they are the best, as well as 
the happiest of men. ,; 

Nearly allied to his splendid fancy is the wonderful power 
which he possesses over the expressive and harmonious parts 
of the language. No man ever brought the music of our 
poetic numbers so nearly to rival the sweet rhythm of the 
Dorie dialect, without sacrificing in any case sense to sound, 
The musical flow of his lines is more enhanced, when they be- 
come the vehicle of sentiments—if we be allowed the expres- 
sion—musical as the words themselves. ‘Thus, in the Peri’s 
song :— 

“ «How happy,’ exclaimed this child of air, 
Are the holy spirits who wander there, 

Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall ; 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea, 
And the stars themselves have flowers for me, 

One biossom of heaven out-blooms them all. 


“«Though sunny the lake of cool Cashmere, 
With its plane-tree isle reflected clear, 
And sweetly the founts of that valley fall ; 
Though bright are the waters of Sing-Su-Hay, 
And the golden floods that thitherward stray : 
Yet oh! ‘tis only the blest can say, 
How the waters of heaven outshine them all. 
«Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall: 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through endless years, 
One minute of heaven is worth them all. 


We need not extract further: we know not what we should 
prefer, or where we should stop. Among the sources of in- 
tellectual delight, a high place is unquestionably due to mere 
harmony of language. Nor is this neglected, even in cases 
where great ends are to be attained, important questions to be 
decided, by means of speech. ‘The finest passages in modern, 
and yet more in ancient eloquence, those which moved men’s 
hearts, and changed their resolves the most, are particularly 
remarkable for the selection and arrangement of words, so 
admirably adapted to the sentiment, as a benevolent expres- 
sion of countenance is the natural companion of a meek and 
amiable disposition. In poetry, of course,—whose first end is 
to please,—the harmony of language must be a more indis- 
pensable requisite, and a subject of higher praise. 
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It has been said by one of Moore’s critics, that ‘‘ his poetry 
is essentially that of fancy; or, if there be passion in his effu- 
sions, the fancy by which it is expressed predominates over 
it.” If by passion is here meant the strong and stormy feel- 
ings of the soul, revenge, disdain, demoniac hatred—and no 
doubt this is meant—the remark is correct enough. The bent 
of Mr. Moore’s genius, and, we may add, of his disposition, 
did not lead him in this way. He is evidently no lover of 
strife and bloody conflict: he is too much a man of bene- 
volence and charity, to delight in scenes that shock and 
harrow up the soul, and, when the course of his story leads 
him to such topics, he throws indeed the light of his genius 
over them, but does not enter into them with all his heart: 
in the midst of the darkness and the tempest, there is heard a 
soft note of peace, there is seen a streak of light,— 


** Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Brightening the storm it cannot calm.” 


But in the softer passions of affection, pity, sorrow, joy, those 
which belong to men in their natural state, of peace and social 
comfort, those which preside over the domestic hearth, or the 
festive board, or the places of religious worship,—in these he 
possesses a power of painting never surpassed. ‘To find 
proofs of this we need not go beyond the Irish Melodies; we 
need but open them at random, to find some of the most 
touching sentiments of feeling that ever spoke from heart to 
heart through the medium of words. We may refer to the 
following, among many others:—‘ Go where glory waits 
thee,”—* Erin the tear,”— The meeting of the waters,”— 
“ The last rose of summer,”—* The song of O’Ruark,”— 
“‘ My gentle harp,” &e. &e. 

Seldom is a writer the best judge of the relative merits of 
his own works, especially if they be works of imagination. 
Mr. Moore forms an exception to the general maxim: in the 
ag to the fourth volume he says,—*.... the Irish Me- 
odies,—the only work of my pen, as I very sincerely believe, 
whose fame (thanks to the sweet music in which it is embalmed) 
may boast a chance of prolonging its existence to a day much 
beyond our own.” All the world will, we are sure, agree with 
him in the truth of this anticipation, as far as regards the 
lasting fame of the Melodies: and, we are equally sure, all 
the world will disagree with him, in his too modest opinion, 
that it is the on/y work of his pen of which this can be said, 
and that its fame is owing, among the great bulk of his 
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readers, ‘to the sweet music in which it is embalmed.” The 
thoughts themselves, and the fair forms in which they are 
clothed, possess a charm absolutely independent of everything 
else. Music may give the additional, and—to speak our own 
sentiments plainly—the far less charm of sweet voice: but the 
immortal soul, the undecaying beauty of outward shape, are 
there, which, though they never spoke in musical notes, can 
never cease to be admired. 

This is indeed a truly wonderful work, whether we view it 
as a production of rarest genius or as a precious repository, 
in which are treasured up the essence of all the purest and 
warmest and noblest feelings, the joys and sorrows, the hopes 
and regrets experienced by a brave and kind-hearted but 
unfortunate people, through long and chequered ages. In 
the first point of view, we look in vain through the literature 
of other nations for a work like this, Fragments we meet 
with, indeed, beyond which, in their own way, the mind of 
man is, it would seem, incapable of producing anything more 
perfect—isolated effusions which some happy occasion, not to 
occur again to the same person, brought into being. But for 
a series of poems like the Irish Melodies, so perfect in all that 
makes perfection, in simplicity, in beauty, in condensation of 
thought, we search but find not. Here we meet not some 
solitary spot which art and nature had combined to adorn 
with the richest productions of both, and beyond which suc- 
ceeds the common-place scenery: but we pass through Ely- 
sium after Elysium, each rivalling the other in beauty, and 
stretching out, far as the eye can reach, an endless path of 
loveliness and splendour; we have flowers for every fancy, 
and, as we proceed, the -fascinations of beauty are kept ever 
fresh by the charms of variety. ‘The measure and the tone of 
sentiment in the Irish Melodies are ever changing, and would 
speak as if the language of different minds, but for the 
“ hidden soul of harmony” which pervades them all, and 
shows them to be the production of one master spirit. We 
read them, not as we read other poems, for an hour or a day 
or a season, then betaking ourselves to a more serious oecupa- 
tion or a more novel amusement: but we get them by heart, 
and repeat them over and over again, whether we are sad or 
gay, whether we are alone or in society. They do not sparkle 
in the memory for a time, and then fade insensibly away; but 
they sink deep into the heart and form a part of the feelings, 
of the thoughts, of the language we never forget. We recite 
them or sing them in warm youth, in sober manhood, in grave 
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old age: we are never tired of them—any more than of the 
faces of our parents, our brothers and sisters, whom we love 
from the impulse of nature, not of passicn—any more than we 
grow tired of the light of day, in which we are moving from 
our first to our latest breath, . 

Ireland is proud of this work, and justly; it is her own in 
its general theme, in the sentiments it breathes, but, above 
all, it is her own in the immortal genius impressed upon its 
every page. No one but an Irishman could have written it, 
We have somewhere seen it asserted that the influence (which 
all must admit) of the Irish Melodies in advancing the great 
cause of Catholic emancipation was exerted in the higher 
circles of English society, where the language of them and the 
sweet music to which it was wedded, excited a sympathy never 
before felt for the suffering country. This is but a very small 
part of the truth. That a sympathy was excited in those high 
places we can readily believe; for we believe that genius can 
work even greater miracles. But it was not there that their 
magic power was most felt: it was not there that the first 
whisperings of the voice that ere long spake in thunders to the 
ears of the oppressors were first heard. It was among the 
people of Ireland, who were in reality their own emancipators, 
that the songs of their own bard helped to kindle the flame 
that afterwards blazed forth. It was among the middle, and 
even some of the lower orders, where most of the original airs 
were still preserved, that the melodies were most cherished, 
most repeated, most sung: it was often by felicitous quota- 
tions from them, sometimes embodying the point of an elo- 
quent harangue, that the great father of his country sent 
home to the popular mind, and fixed there, the maxims of 
liberty and patriotism. Let not Mr. Moore be led to suppose 
that the sentiments of his melodies were too refined for the 
understandings, or their music little known to the ears of the 
more humble among his countrymen: let him not be led to 
suppose that the sphere of their greatest popularity was the 
saloon and the drawing-room. We know that among the 
peasantry, the scorned, the oppressed, the uneducated peasan- 
try, the “ hewers of wood and drawers of water,” the notes of 
his patriotic songs were raised. We have mixed nota little 
with them, and with the middle classes still more; and seldom 
have we been present at one of their merry meetings, that we 
have not heard some of these divine strains sung, with a 
charm of voice, and, still rhore, with an intensity of feeling, 
which, if their author himself could have witnessed, he would 
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have seen how little of inspiration was required to foretell 
with undoubting certainty that— 


x though his memory should now die away, 
"Twill be caught up again in some happier day ; 
And the hearts and the voices of Erin prolong, 
Through the answering future, his name and his song.” 


But, perhaps, among no other class were the melodies so 
popular as among the generous, the laborious, the simple- 
minded clergy of Ireland. They who, above all, witnessed 
and felt for the miserable condition of the people ; they whose 
minds had been cultivated and refined, without being cor- 
rupted by the education they received; they who, being 
versed in the ancient history of their country, knew all that 
she had once been and all that she had since become, could 
not fail to sympathize, in a special manner, in language and 
music which, like those of the Melodies, so faithfully expressed 
the alternate feelings of pride for the past, of sorrow and in- 
dignation for the present, of hope and daring for the future. 
We could name a score or two of the melodies, and would 
venture to assert, that there are not a score of priests in 
Ireland who have not some three or four of them by heart: 
and we know moreover that, next after Gregory XVI, Queen 
Victoria, and Daniel O’Connell, there is not a greater fa- 
vourite on earth with that venerated order than Thomas 
Moore, nor one who would receive a more cordial welcome at 
their hospitable boards. 

If the Irish Melodies display so strikingly at once the 
genius and the patriotism of their author, no less Irish in their 
sentiments, no less sparkling with the same genius—exhibited 
in another form—are the innumerable witty effusions, in which 
the follies and crimes of the enemies of human liberty and of 
Ireland are immortalized. The “'Twopenny Post Bag,” 
the “ Fables for the Holy Alliance,” the “ Fudges in Paris 
and in England,” the “ Reprinted Trifles,” though, of course, 
containing many things which have lost much of their flavour 
with the occasions that produced them, are, as a whole, by no 
means to be ranked among the ephemeral productions “ which 
are laughed at for a season and then forgotten.” The fraud, 
the rapine, the hypocrisy, the tyranny, against which some of 
the most beautiful of these sportive missives are directed, are 
not certainly among the manners and follies of a day. There 
is no rashness in supposing that, ‘while the world lasts, there 
will be bigots, and despots, and villains, and fools, to be 
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laughed at, or despised, or resisted. The characters of Moore, 
though drawn from individuals, represent a species that, 
luckily for the excitement or amusement of mankind, are not 
likely ever to become extinct. While there are two religions 
in this country, or rather while there continues to exist a 
Church establishment, Mortimer O’ Mulligan, and the Curate 
of Romaldkirk, and Dr. Phillpotts, will always remain living 
and substantial personages: while there are the weak and the 
strong, the simple and the crafty, the bullock will, in some 
places, and in some way or other, be sacrificed to the fly ; 
religion and royalty will play their freaks, and the cutting 
humour and playful sarcasm of ‘Thomas Browne the younger 
will be understood and relished. But, independently of their 
permanent faithfulness as pictures of men and things, these 
poems possess a still surer passport to immortality, in the 
abundant display of the same qualities which elsewhere cha- 
racterize the author’s mind, enriched here by the additional 
charm of his no less characteristic wit. The following, though, 
we suppose, already familiar to our readers, we cannot resist 
the temptation of quoting. We know of nothing in the whole 
circle of humorous writing more perfect; the points are so 
playfully yet so strongly put, the imagery so delightful, the 
versification so exquisitely harmonious. 
“ A DREAM OF HINDOSTAN. 


Risum teneatis amici. 


“The longer one lives, the more one learns,’ 
Said I, as off to sleep I went, 
Bemus’d with thinking of Tithe concerns, 
And reading a book by the Bishop of Ferns,* 
On the Irish Church Establishment. 
But, lo, in sleep not long I lay, 
When Fancy her usual tricks began, 
And I found myself bewitch’d away 
Toa goodly city in Hindostan,— 
A city, where he, who dares to dine 
On aught but rice, is deemed a sinner ; 
Where sheep and kine are held divine, 
And, accordingly—never drest for dinner. 


«But how is this ?’ I wondering cried— 
As I walked that city, fair and wide, 
And saw, in every marble street, 

A row of beautiful butchers’ shops,— 


* An indefatigable scribbler of anti-Catholic pamphlets, (Author's note.) 
VOL. X.—NO, XXe GG 
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¢ What means, for men who don’t eat meat, 
This grand display of loins and chops ?” 

In vain I asked—’twas plain to see 

That nobody dared to answer me. 


So, on, from street to street I strode ; 
And you can’t conceive how vastly odd 
The butchers look’d,—a roseate crew, 
Inshrined in sfalls, with nought to do ; 
While some on a bench, half dosing, sat, 
And the Sacred Cows were not more fat. 


“ Still posed to think what all this scene 
Of sinecure trade was meant to mean, 
‘ And, pray,’ ask’d I, ‘ By whom is paid 
The expense of this strange masquerade ?°— 
‘ Th’ expense ! Oh, that’s of course defrayed 
(Said one of these well-fed Hecatombers), 
By yonder rascally rice-consumers.’ 
‘What! they, who never must eat-—’ 
‘No matter 
And, while he spoke, his cheeks grew fatter) 
he rogues may munch their Paddy crop, 
But the rogues must still support our shop. 
And, depend upon it, the way to treat 
Heretical stomachs that thus dissent, 
Is to burden all that won’t eat meat, 
With a costly Meat EsTaBLISHMENT.’ 


“On hearing these words so gravely said, 
With a volley of laughter loud I shook ; 
And my slumber fled, and my dream was sped, 
And T found I was lying snug in bed, 
With my nose in the Bishop of Ferns’s book.” 





' 


The style of these humorous poems, though often familiar, 
is never vulgar or savage. ‘There is no misanthropy, no 
hankering after blood and devastation ; none of that intensely 
vehement hatred which banishes from the heart every feeling 
but that of revenge. Moore makes his victims smart, but he 
does not scourge them with scorpions; he puts the fool’s cap 
upon their heads, and they are laughed at and hissed away, 
but he does not array them in a burning helmet and a cloak 
of fire. It is the easiest thing in the world to scold bitterly, 
to call foul names, to pour out a torrent of invective upon 
some devoted head. For success in this line, the best requi- 
site is undoubtedly a heart overflowing with gall: then let 
some man of exalted rank be fastened upon—no matter 
whether he be a thoroughly bad man or not—he has com- 
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mitted some faults, he has had the honesty to be sometimes 
inconsistent, he is not free from the errors of fallible man. 
But it is necessary for the views of a party that he should be 
crushed, and strong must he be in the consciousness of in- 
tegrity, and fearless of results, who is able to bide the “ pelting 
of the storm” which is made to break upon him. Thus it is 
that the Catholic priesthood and the Catholic religion in 
Ireland have been always treated; thus it is that the champion 
of both has fared, through the forty eventful years, during 
which he has served his country. From the ponderous Times 
down to the small village paper, what crimes have not been 
imputed to him and them! what abuse has not been dis- 
charged, from year to year, from week to week, from day to 
day! And if, in his turn, he does not adopt soft and silken 
phrases—if he did, he would be as much an object of our 
contempt as he is now of our love and yeneration—he is, 
forsooth, so vulgar and unmannerly ; and this, too, in speakin 

of men who avow their undying hostility to his country oa 
his creed, of men whom their own friends would not dream of 
accusing of any prejudice in favour of liberty, or toleration, 
or mercy. Having to deal with a people among the most ex- 
citable in the world, and wielding a power over their passions 
immeasurably greater than that exercised by the Athenian 
orator, when his appeal was answered by the universal cry, 
“ Let us go, let us march against Philip,” he has used his in- 
fluence only to urge them on in a bloodless struggle, to temper 
‘their indignation while he calls forth and combines their 
energies. He often lashes his country’s foes,—not half so often 
nor half so fiercely as they deserve: but his language is never 
truculent, never breathing of the spirit that persecutes unto 
death, but only of that which struggles for justice and free- 
dom, and then leaves the oppressor to the pity of man and the 
mercy of God; his face, like his eloquence, often lighting up 
with a ray of benignity and good-humour. This is thoroughly 
Irish, ‘The people of Ireland are by no means good haters; 
a soft word, a kind promise, cool and disarm their rage at 
once. They are fond of fighting, no doubt, but only * for 
fun,” and the former they can never separate from the latter. 
Hence it is that, as we have ourselves not seldom witnessed, 
the remonstrances of a hundred peacemakers will not effect 
half so much as a few humorous strokes, in settling a quarrel: 
hence it is that so many of their national ballads have a strange 
mixture of indignant patriotism and indescribable drollery, 

GG2 
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Moore is in this respect just as national in his Hwmorous 
Poems as in his Melodies. For instance— 


“When we see Churchmen, who, if ask’d 
‘ Must Ireland’s slaves be tith’d and task’d, 
And driven, like Negroes or Croats, 

That you may roll in wealth and bliss?’ 
Look from beneath their shovel hats, 

With all due pomp, and answer ‘ Yes !’ 
But then, if questioned, ‘ shall the brand 
Intolerance flings throughout the land, 
Betwixt her palaces and hovels 

Suffering nor peace nor love to grow, 

Be ever quenched ?’—from the same shovels 

Look grandly forth, and answer ‘ No.’” 

Fables for the Holy Alliance. 


Our readers cannot fail to notice in this extract the felicity of 
diction, the terseness, and the pregnant brevity, which give to 
wit both keenness and brilliancy, and without which, the most 
humorous thought is, like unwrought ore, good neither for 
use nor show. Those qualites of style which impart strength 
and simplicity, which render language a medium of thought, 
and not the chief object of attention, at the time of reading, 
are, in every sort of composition, to be more or less attended 
to: in the sublime and pathetic, they are essential ; in the 
witty, they make not only an essential, but a principal, part. 
Hence it is that the best proverbs, and most popular sayings, 
are remarkable for the simplicity, the brevity, and the pro- 
priety of the expression. The critic's remark upon the 
contrast of the famous Quid times? Czxsarem vehis, with 
Lucan’s declamatory paraphrase, is familiar to every one. A 

ointed thought, which requires to be explained or amplified 
in order to be understood, may contain a very wise maxim, 
but will never make a striking impression ; the blow must tell 
at once: if it requires to be repeated, we would as soon listen 
to the sound of a cobler’s hammer, or the striking of an old 
family clock. Moore is a perfect master of the copious style, 
and he employs it, with no small effect, when his object is not 
to surprise, but to detain and please, the imagination, as in the 
description of the caliph’s army in Lalla Rookh: nor is ita 
weak evidence of the versatility of his genius, as well as of the 
correctness of his judgment, that he has so far chastised his 
fancy upon occasions which required a different, we might say 
an opposite style. The ludicrous comparison in the following 
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extract illustrates the remark, that his language, even where 
most familiar, is never low. 


“ Murtagh is come, the great Itinerant, 

And Tuesday, in the market-place, 
Intends, to every saint and sinner in't, 

To state what he calls Ireland’s case ; 
Meaning thereby the case of his shop,— 
Of curate, vicar, rector, bishop, 

And all those other grades seraphic, 
Who make men’s souls their special traffic, 
Though seldom minding much which way 
Th’ erratic souls go, so they pay.— 
Just as some roguish country nurse, 

Who takes a foundling babe to suckle, 
First pops the payment in her purse, 

Then leaves poor dear to—suck its knuckle : 
Even so these reverend rigmaroles 


Pocket the money, starve the souls.” 
Fudges in England. 


Much in the same style is the following extract from 
‘4 CORRECTED REPORT OF SOME LATE SPEECHES. 


‘*¢ Saint Sinclair rose and declared in sooth, 
That he wouldn't give sixpence to Maynooth ; 
He hated priests the whole of his life, 
For a priest was a man who had no wife,* 
And having no wife, the Church was his mother, 
The Church was his father, sister, and brother. 
This being the case, he was sorry to say, 
That a gulf ‘twixt Papists and Protestants lay,+ 
So deep and wide, scarce possible was it 
To say even ‘ how d'ye do?’ across it;” &c. &e. 


Our limits are fast narrowing upon us; but we must give the 
following lines: we cannot omit them, and we dare not mu- 
tilate them. 

“ CoLLEGE.—We announced in our last that Lefroy and Shaw 


were returned. They were chaired yesterday; the students of the 
College......harnessing themselves to the car, and the Masters of Arts, 





* “He objected to the maintenance and education of a clergy bound by the par- 
ticular vows of celibacy, which, as it were, gave them the Church as their only 
family, making it fill the places of father and mother and brother.”—Debate on 
the Grant to Maynooth College, The Times, April 19. (Author's note.) 

+ “It had always appeared to him that between the Catholic and Protestant a 
great gulf intervened, which rendered it impossible,” &c. (Author's note.) 
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bearing Orange flags and bludgeons, before, beside, and behind the 
car."—Dublin Evening Post, Dec. 20. 


“ Ay, yoke ye to the bigot’s car, 
Ye chos’n of Alma Mater’s scions ;— 
Fleet chargers drew the God of War, 
Great Cybele was drawn by lions, 
And sylvan Pan, as poets dream, 
Drove four young panthers in his team. 
Thus, classical L—fr—y, for once, is, 
Thus, studious of a like turnout, 
He harnesses young sucking dunces, 
To draw him, as their chief, about, 
And let the world a picture see 
Of Dulness yoked to bigotry : 
Showing us how young college hacks 
Can pace with bigots at their backs, 
As though the cubs were born to draw 
Such luggage as L—fr—y and Sh—w. 
Oh, shade of Goldsmith, shade of Swift, 
Bright spirits whom, in days of yore, 
This Queen of Dulness sent adrift, 
As aliens to her foggy shore ;— 
Shade of our glorious Grattan, too, 
Whose very name her shame recalls ; 
Whose effigy her bigot crew 
Revers’d upon their monkish walls,*— 
Bear witness (lest the world should doubt) 
To your mute mother’s dull renown, 
Once famous but for Wit turned out 
And Eloquence turned upside down ; 
But now ordained new wreaths to win, 
Beyond all fame of former days, 
By breaking thus young donkies in 
To draw M.P.’s, amid the brays 
Alike of donkies and M.A.’s ; 
Defying Oxford to surpass ‘em 
In this new ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum.’” 


All the extracts we have given have been long before the 
public eye. But, besides that we could not avoid selecting a 
few illustrations of our brief remarks, we have no doubt but 
that our readers will thank us for again presenting them with 





* “Inthe year 1799, the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, thought proper, 
as a mode of expressing their disapprobation of Mr. Grattan’s public conduct, to 
order his portrait, in the Great Hall of the University, to be turned upside down, 
and in this position it remained for some time.” (Author's note.) 
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these exquisite specimens, which, though we have long had 
them by heart, have lost none of their freshness in our eyes : 
‘though repeated a thousand times, they please.” Of the 
rest of Mr. Moore's Poems we shall say nothing. Our obser- 
vations upon the principal of them, Lalla Rookh, The Loves 
of the Angels, §c., would swell this article to an immoderate 
length: but we have other, and far stronger, reasons for stop- 
ping here; and these we must leave our readers to guess. 

e proceed to offer one or two observations upon his talents 
as a writer of prose. 

In the few specimens which we possess of Byron’s prose,— 
admirable as they are for the purity and simplicity of diction 
and of style, and of the highest promise as to the eminence he 
would have attained as a prose writer,—we see little more of 
the distinguishing characteristics of his poetry, than its ab- 
ruptness and earnestness, Of the splendid declamation, of 
the impetuous passion, of the bursting indignation and fierce 
scorn, which blaze forth in his verses, there are almost no 
traces. Not so with Mr. Moore. His prose style bears the 
peculiar impress of his mind—chastened, of course, and tem- 
pered down—but still Aoore’s prose, resplendent with the 
same imagination, charming by the same clearness, and sim- 
plicity, and sweetness. In his earlier prose writings, there 
was much feebleness, and not a little affectation: he was then 
= in only one species of composition: he had not yet 
earned the important maxim, that what makes the best poetry 
often makes the worst prose; or the still more important one, 
that a simile, or a metaphor, or an antithesis, prove nothing ; 
and that, while these, and other ornaments of language, make 
up the main materials of poetry, because they chiefly contri- 
bute to its direct end, which is to please, they form but a 
subordinate and instrumental part of prose (we speak not of 
novels, tales, and the like, which are poetry without metre), 
whose end is to teach, to prove, or to persuade. In his latter 
writings, he speaks the language of a full-grown man; the 
language, not of one who has some fine images in his mind 
and is in search of a topic to embellish with them, but who 
has something to say, worth hearing for its own sake, and who 
wishes to speak it out. The improvement in his style has 
been in a remarkable manner progressive. From the prefaces 
and notes of his earlier poems, to the pamphlet on the Veto 
Question, and from this to other occasional pieces that appear- 
ed afterwards from time to time, there is a gradual ascent, a 
gradual increase of energy. But it was the publication of 
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that inimitable book, The Memoirs of Captain Rock, which 
placed him at once in the first rank of our prose writers. 
Here he had a subject to work upon, which gave the amplest 
scope to the display of his various powers; and nobly did he 
turn his opportunities to account. In this little volume, there 
is a combination of the gayest humour with the most pathetic 
eloquence ; of deep and accurate knowledge, with an daticity 
of mind which no weight of erudition would seem capable of 
breaking down: there is narrated a history of the same mo- 
notonous course of cruelty and suffering, protracted through 
many ages, with little interruption or variety, yet told ina 
manner so interesting, that we pursue the narrative to the 
close, with a sympathy and attention that never fail. The 
Life of Sheridan was, notwithstanding the subject, a further 
improvement. With all his eloquence, and all his wit, and, 
we are willing to believe, with all the natural goodness of his 
disposition, Sheridan, we cannot he!p thinking, exhibited in 
his life the worst of some of his countrymen’s faults, as his 
biographer has exhibited some of the brightest of their virtues. 
Whatever may have been the cause, whether the weakness or 
wickedness of his heart, there can be no doubt but that he 
was a bad private character, and very far from being a good 
public one. The writer of such a man’s life, if, through a 
feeling of friendship or humanity, or through an admiration of 
splendid talents, however misapplied, he would be disposed to 
represent his character in a better light than the world would 
be disposed to view it in, must feel himself straitened between 
the love of truth and affection for a departed friend, who 
could no longer vindicate himself, and whose faults, if they 
cannot—as assuredly they cannot—be excused, are at least 
palliated, by the difficulties and temptations that beset his path. 
The History of Ireland, of which the pvblic are impatiently 
expecting the fourth and (we hope mot) concluding volume, is, 
in our opinion, by far the best written of all his prose works. 
We could select passages from his other writings, single sen- 
tences or paragraphs, superior, perhaps, to any in the History. 
If we were disposed to speak in paradox, we should say that 
this is one of the grounds on which we give a preference to 
that work: but we reserve all we have to say on these inesti- 
mable volumes for a future occasion, as we mean to devote an 
article to this work exclusively, very soon. 

The Travels of an Irish Gentleman, one of the most re- 
markable books of the age, we cannot pass over without spe- 
cial notice. That the work should be well written, that it 
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should abound in wit and eloquence, was to be expected as a 
matter of course; but that it should contain much solid argu- 
ment, or many sober truths, and that it should be almost 
perfectly free from doctrinal inaccuracies, was not so surely to 
be hoped for, when we consider, on one hand, the subject— 
one of such vast extent, and demanding many long years of 
deep thought and reading—and, on the other, the risk which 
he who attempts to expound and defend Catholic truth, in a 
popular manner, runs of deviating from the form of sound 
words, as well as from the substance of sound doctrine, often 
separated but by a hair’s breadth from error. Still more 
perilous was the risk of failure in Mr. Moore’s case, from the 
very superficial acquaintance which it would be natural enough 
to suppose that he possessed with the thorny and dark ways of 
controversial divinity. With the romantic mythology of the 
east and of the west; with the poetry of many nations; with 
history and travels, and modern languages; with much other 
miscellaneous and “out of the way sort of learning,” every 
one knew that his mind had been well stored: but, that the 
author of Lalla Rookh would have devoted himself to the 
study of religious controversy, in a very serious manner ; and 
that he would have gathered much of the ecclesiastical lore of 
ancient and modern times; and that he would have written 
two volumes, embodying the result of his labours, in a very 
interesting and instructive form—who could have believed it? 
The citations from early writers, in the first volume, had been 
long ago collected and digested. ‘There are, however, mani- 
fest evidences, even here, of sifting examination, and no 
ordinary research: while, in the rest, in the collection of Pro- 
testant opinions and testimonies, and in the truly learned and 
striking view of the spirit and progress of German rationalism, 
and of the fruits of an indiscriminate perusal of the scriptures, 
and, indeed, in the arrangement and moulding of the matter 
of the whole work, there are exhibited the workings of a mind 
eminently active, vigorous, and original. 

These volumes, indeed, display a peculiarity of Mr. Moore's 
intellect, which is the more remarkable, and deserves to be the 
more emphatically pointed out, as we can hardly name another, 
in ancient or modern times, in whom this peculiarity exists in 
so eminent a degree. We allude to the acute and solid rea- 
soning powers of one who has devoted his life to poetry, and 
become one of the “eminent masters of the art.” Let us look 
to his contemporaries; the few specimens left of Byron’s at- 
tempts at raciocination, show an almost puerile degree of 
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mental weakness, Southey, with all his learning and imagina- 
tion, his singular felicity in narrative, his exquisite purity and 
vivacity of style, when he attempts to reason, as in his Book of 
the Church, sinks into a driveller, and rants as incoherently 
as a Colquhoun or a Gregg. Sir W. Scott seldom attempts 
an argument, and, when he does, he is as unsuccessful as a 
writer, so intolerant in religion and politics, deserves to be. 
We have not space for further illustrations. If we look to 
other times, Milton was one of the most learned men of his 
own, or of any, age: nor was his early education, or the pur- 
suits of his latter years, wanting in those exercises which 
sharpen and mature the reasoning faculty. He was versed in 
scholastic writings: he was half his life engaged in controver- 
sies, and wrote voluminous treatises on topics which gave the 
widest scope for argument, and could not be adequately dis- 
cussed, except by argument. Yet, though ‘he crowded the 
page with figures, instances, and invectives, carrying away all 
objections by the force of his own consciousness of power, and 
the impetus it received from strong convictions, he rarely ven- 
tured on a definition or a syllogism . . . He furnished immense 
data for argument, but seldom argues himself, and never with 
precision.”* We do not mean to say that in the Travels we 
may not sometimes meet an argument not altogether invul- 
nerable. It is enough if Mr. Moore argues well, where his 
object is pure argument: the work is not written for scholastic 
divines, although, assuredly, there are very few such who 
would not read it with profit.; We have no objection to see 
the pillars of truth enwreathed with flowers of fancy, which 
adorn, without concealing their strength: at least, we are sure 
that the class of readers to whom Mr. Moore addressed him- 
self, expected so much, and would not have been satisfied with 
less. We confess that, if we were to speak in reference to our 
own individual taste, we would prefer having argument, and 
nothing but argument, on questions wherein it alone can lead 
us to a correct decision ; leaving to poetry and eloquence and 
fine writing, their proper places and their proper spheres, 
which are numerous and large enough: but we know that the 
bulk of men do not think, or feel, with us: we know, to bor- 





* ¢ Bell's Lives of the Poets,” vol. i. p. 182.—An impartial and remarkably 
well-written work. 

+ Mr. M. is not perhaps aware that his work is referred to with praise, even in 
scientific treatises on theology, as (among others), several times in Dr. Ken- 
drick’s learned and very valuable “ Theologia Dogmatica,” 4 vols. 8vo. Phi- 
ladelphia, 1839-40. 
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row the words of an ingenious writer, that “the generality of 
minds are incapable of digesting and assimilating what is pre- 
sented to them, however clearly, in a very small compass,” and 
that “it is necessary that the attention should be detained for 
a certain time upon the subject.” ‘The case is different with 
regard to books written exclusively for the learned and studi- 
ous by profession: their attention is habitually stimulated, and 
their appetite habitually whetted, for the reception of naked 
propositions and proofs. Add to this, the various influence 
which the different sorts and degrees of evidence have upon dif- 
ferent minds, from the full a steady blaze of direct demon- 
stration, to the feebler light of simple probability; and we shall 
at once see how exceedingly narrow-minded and erroneous are 
the views of a few persons (very few indeed), who foolishly 
think to hide the weakness and poverty of their own minds, 
and to gain for themselves a character for solidity of thought, 
to which they have not the slightest claims, by declaiming for 
ever against eloquence and imagination. ‘Thus much, at least, 
is certain, that the greatest lights of religion, in every age, 
have thought, and spoken, and written, in a far different strain: 
let St. Augustine represent ancient, and Bossuet modern, 
times—two who possessed, if ever man possessed, the powers 
of solid reasoning, in the first degree; who knew how to sur- 
round with glory and with charms, while they displayed the 
strength of, saving truth. We may just remark, that we have 
never yet known one of those rabid declaimers against elo- 
quence, who was not, when brought to the test, found as poor 
in argument as in oratory. The ground was essentially bar- 
ren, and could as little produce the massive trunk, as the ripe 
fruit or the luxuriant foliage. 

It needs hardly be added, that Mr. Moore has shown much 
good sense, in not having taken any serious notice of the seve- 
ral attacks and replies which the Travels of an Irish Gentleman 
called forth. It has become the fashion, rather more so of late, 
we believe, than formerly, with obscure or disreputable per- 
sons—small wits, who are desirous of being talked of, where 
they are not known, beyond the low haunts which they fre- 
quent, or the vile faction to which they belong—to single out 
some eminent character, or publication, as an object of virulent 
and incessant attack. A few facts are invented or distorted; a 
copious vocabulary of scurrilous epithets is collected; a furious 
zeal manifested for some popular measures, or some popular 
leaders; a supply of those phrases which embody much of the 
people’s feelings and opinions, like Wilkes’s ery of Liberty, 
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and which bad men, like Wilkes, use for the worst of purposes, 
and good men, like our O’Connell, use for the best: these 
are the materials, of which the individuals of this worthy tribe, 
without character, and generally without a name, expect to 
build their fame and their fortune. All they seek for is noto- 
riety ; and this, many of them would as soon acquire (but for 
the penalty), by burning the parliament house, or firing at the 
Queen. Let them be noticed by those against whom their 
libels are directed, and they rise at once to the wished-for 
level. Let the earth be stirred about their roots, and they 
shoot up rapidly: let them be neglected, and, as weeds are 
killed by the frost, they soon die, and rot back into their na- 
tive obscurity. Mr. Moore has wisely left his work to its own 
merits ; and the result is, that, though a great deal of clatter 
was kept up by the Orange-press for some time after the ap- 
pearance of O’Sullivan’s reply, the former is still read, and 
will continue to be read and admired by thousands,—the latter 
has long since sunk into utter oblivion. We are glad, 
however, that he has taken notice, not indeed of the reply, 
but of the replier ; and of the pestilent tribe of “ surpliced ruf- 
fians,” who have been, for the last eight years, occupied in 
disseminating the most atrocious and demoralizing slanders, 
through the whole empire. We need not tell our readers who 
they are: we need not tell them of the forgeries and abomi- 
nable calumnies which, in Exeter Hall and innumerable other 
places, have, year after year, issued from the lips of lay and 
reverend incendiaries, against the Church and priesthood of 
Ireland, and against Maynooth, the centre and stronghold of 
both, until the heart of Protestant England has been tainted, 
if possible, with a deeper corruption—until the minds of the 
Irish people are maddened by charges, as irritating as those 
heaped upon the early Christians, and as unfounded. Who 
could wonder, if, under the influence of such galling calum- 
nies, our national spirit had, in a moment of excitement, risen 
beyond the controul of religious forbearance; and, in imitation 
of our northern sister, prostrated her Established Church? 
But, blessed be God! we have been better guided ;—thanks 
to our much calumniated priests and patriots. Mr. Moore 
has very happily exposed the folly and the wickedness of the 
‘reverend rigmaroles :” and those who may think that their 
mischievous freaks are not yet sufficiently injurious to public 
peace and public decency to demand a more substantial chas- 
tisement, will find abundant materials for ridicule in the 
Fudges in England. 
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We must here conclude for the present. We ought, per- 
haps, to apologize, both to Mr. Moore and to the public, for 
this hasty article. But we had too long neglected to notice 
this ‘“ Sweet Son of Song,” the pride of Ireland, and the 
ornament of literature; and we thought it better to give ex- 
pression to our feelings and opinions, however briefly and 
passingly, rather than defer any longer, in the hope of being 
able to present our readers with a more elaborate and length- 
ened criticism. After all, perhaps, the first warm thoughts, 
as they come directly from the writer’s heart, may be surer to 
find a welcome in the reader’s: if there be less of philosophy, 
there may be more of truth and sincerity. 

As we close our little “labour of love,” we cannot help 
asking ourselves, must it be that the people, who have pro- 
duced such a man, their mind living, as it were, epitomized in 
his splendid effusions, are to remain for ever insulted and en- 
slaved—for they are yet far from being free? Can it be that, 
while their genius is admired, while their public and domestic 
virtues cannot be denied, they must be still doomed to be 
treated as aliens in their own country, to be shut out froma 
participation of the rights they so earnestly sue for, and are 
so fitted to enjoy? Their lovely land is crowded with hovels, 
which give covering without shelter, and repose without com- 
fort; they are starving in the midst of plenty; they are 
wretched, in the midst of nature’s richest gifts. Notwithstand- 
ing the degrading and demoralizing influence of the worst 
rulers, and the worst laws that ever scourged and disgraced 
this earth, their country presents, for the last few years, under 
a better-meaning government, a picture of moral grandeur to 
which history cannot furnish a parallel—factious feuds extin- 
guished, intemperance banished, crime unknown, a steady 
spirit of peace pervading the whole length and breadth of the 
land, as though the voice of discord had never been heard 
there. Can it be, then, that such a people are to live on, as 
of old, slandered, mocked, oppressed, and plundered? It 
requires no deep foresight to see that this cannot, and will not, 
be. There is evidently a rapid and a mighty change in pro- 
gress—ominous events crowding after each other, like clouds 
ina stormy sky. Tis in vain that the enemies of Ireland are 
gathering together like locusts: there is a vital sap in the new 
spirit, now budding forth, which they cannot destroy or in- 
jure. ’Tis in vain that the vilest press on earth vomits forth 
volume after volume, and sheet after sheet, of ribaldry and 
falsehood: ’tis in vain that a bigoted and blundering bishop 
lifts his feeble crosier against Catholicity in Ireland, or in 
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Canada: ‘tis in vain that a stupid and fanatical Scotchman 
introduces into the House of Commons the cant of a puritan, 
the ferocity of an old covenanter. The time is passing away 
when such manceuvres would, with any effect, raise the war- 
whoop of the Orange faction. ‘The captive hath outgrown his 
chains: the heart of Ireland is beating quick with life and vigour 
never yet felt; her arm is strengthening with a new strength 
she was never conscious of: ae under the guidance of the 
great chief who has made her what she is, we hope to live so 
Jong as yet to see her—and most fervently do we pray that it 
may be after a bloodless struggle—in the language of her own 
dear bard 
“ Great, glorious and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 





Art. VII.—Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, by HENRY 
Hatiam, F.R.A.S., Foreign Associate of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences in the French Institute. 
London: 1839. 

i he’ very important nature of the above-named work, and 

the vast range of matter which it embraces, obliged us 
to divide our notice of it into at least two parts ;* and in order 

to establish something which might approach to a logical di- 

vision of the subject, we singled out as a point of separation, 

those important changes which resulted from the religious 
troubles of the sixteenth century, an event to which the 
ordinary language of history has given the name of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. We have already laid before the reader, 
in a few words, our opinion, as to the immediate influence of 
that event upon the progress of literature; and in stating that 
it was highly unfavourable, we have merely repeated the senti- 
ments of the author himself. But in asserting that the gradual 
development of the human intelligence was suddenly arrested 
by this event, we had no intention to imply that it was perma- 
nently arrested ; for such was by no means the case. The 
admirable plans of Divine Providence, as regards the moral 
world (we might even also have added those which regard the 
physical world), may be interrupted, but cannot be frustrated. 
Out of disorder itself, Almighty beneficence draws forth an 





* Ante, p. 98. 
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element of progress, and thus accomplishes the same ends, by 
other means. When, then, in a certain sense of the word, 
the Protestant Reformation is stated to have been ultimately 
favourable to the progress of letters, this assertion is not 
wholly, perhaps, devoid of a certain appearance of plausibi- 
lity. That this progress would have been greater, by other 
means, we entertain not the slightest doubt ; but it would bea 
fruitless loss of time to reason upon the influence of unknown 
contingencies, We shall remain, then, rigorously within the 
domain of facts, and in alluding to the grave inconvenience of 
those principles upon which the Reformation was based, as 
the opportunity presents itself of considering them in their 
practical consequences, we shall have ample opportunity of 
proving, that it was rather an apparent, than a real cause of 
progress. With regard to the efficiency of moral causes in 
general, when considered in their effects rather than in their 
own intrinsic value, we must at all times be particularly care- 
ful not to confound the “ post hoc” and the ‘ propter hoc ;” 
no error is perhaps more common in the present day, both in 
moral and political science. This is one of the necessary 
consequences of an abuse of the experimental method of 
Lord Bacon, when applied to matters for which it was never 
destined ; to experiment we are no doubt indebted for most 
of the magnificent discoveries of modern times, in the physi- 
cal sciences ; but we must not allow ourselves to be dazzled by 
success, for there are circumstances in which experiment can 
do nothing for us, but lead us into the most deplorable error. 
This is true not only as regards morals and metaphysics, but 
even as regards literature, considered as a theory, resting upon 
certain fixed principles. 

Thus, to choose an example, the present state of literature 
in France may be regarded as the result of a series of experi- 
ments, in which all the long received axioms of good taste 
have been successively set at-defiance ; and we may trium- 
phantly appeal to this state of things as an undeniable proof 
of the danger which results from setting oneself above the 
ancient traditions of art. ‘The only possible excuse which can 
be offered in palliation of the excesses of the modern French 
press, is, that it is stark, staring, raving mad. We say that this 
is the only one which can be offered; and that we pretend to 
assume to ourselves the grave responsibility of offering such an 
excuse, because with the literary question is mixed up a much 
graver question of morals, the consideration of which would 
lead us too wide from our subject and at the same time expose 
us to make use of a studied severity of language, which might 
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wound the feelings of many. We shall therefore merely ob- 
serve that the present school,* at the head of which may be 
reckoned Victor Hugo and Madame Du Devant (Georges 
Sand), as prose writers, and Lamartine as a poet, is in all pro- 
bability the last phase of the progression of that spirit, which 
we pointed at, in a preceding article, as the basis of Protes- 
tantism, and which may be regarded as the legitimate, we had 
almost said the necessary consequence, of the principle upon 
which that opinion reposes. Victor Hugo opened the career, 
and his prose works, as well as his dramatic pieces, may be 
regarded as an eloquent protestation against the received 
opinions upon the beautiful and its antithesis; for him was 
reserved the melancholy celebrity of establishing the sublimity 
of vice. Other authors, before his time, had allowed them- 
selves to introduce into their works of imagination, certain 
details of evil, by way of contrast, as the painter heightens 
his effects of light by the depth of his shadow; but in the 
works of the celebrated founder of the romantic school, to 
pursue our metaphor, there is a total absence of light ; his 
element, is the element of darkness. ‘The literary Protes- 
tantism of Madame Dudevant has something more personal 
in it. Her early works are merely a continuous apology in 
favour of adultery ; or in other words, a protestation against 
the antiquated prejudices, which have hitherto reigned upon 
the subject of the duties of the married state. It is not here 
the place, nor indeed would it be gallant, to enquire, how far 
particular circumstances may have influenced this lady in the 
establishment of her new theory. The voice of public fame, 
the newspapers and the solemn decisions of the courts of jus- 
tice, have, however, forced upon us the knowledge of one de- 
plorable fact, which is her separation from her husband, ac- 
companied by circumstances of the most scandalous nature, 
Lamartine, the admirable poet, the early efforts of whose 
muse were exclusively devoted to the interests of that religion 
from which he has not even now professedly separated himself, 
has allowed himself to be carried away by a phrase, which, like 
many other words, used as the rallying point of a new opinion, 
is possessed of that convenient vagueness, which communicates 
to it a sort of unlimited elasticity. It may be said to mean 
anything, or to mean nothing, which will be found to be much 
the same thing in such cases. M. Lamartine has conceived 
a new form of the epic, which in his hands is to become 
neither more nor less than a “ poeme humanitaire.” Now, as 





* See “ Dublin Review,”’ vol. ix. p. 362, 
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the human nature has certainly many elements which bear 
witness of its profound moral degradation, vice and misery 
are thus brought within the poet’s legitimate domain; un- 
fortunately these subjects, and that violent and absorbing 
passion which naturally darkens the understanding, are the 
sole materials which he thinks necessary to employ. Love 
particularly, in its inferior forms, appears to constitute the 
poet’s favourite theme. He can conceive no motive of action 
paramount to the voluptuous incitements of sensuality, and his 
elaborate descriptions of certain scenes must cover with a 
blush of indignation the most shameless cheek. 

Such have been the momentary consequences of literary 
Protestantism in France. ‘The inconveniences are manifest, 
but amidst the general disorder can we discover no element 
of progress? ‘Io assert the contrary would be to close our 
eyes upon an evident truth. It would perhaps be unfair to 
establish a comparison between the present state of literature 
in France and the more remote periods of her ancient glory, 
such as the age of Louis the Fourteenth, for instance; be- 
cause we should thereby leave out of the calculation that 
long period of languor and decay which had succeeded it. 
The literary form which the present school overthrew, was the 
literature of the imperial period; without contestation the 
phase the most empty and the most vapid in the whole range 
of her literary history. The question therefore does not ap- 
pear to be, whether the best prose writers have polished and 
improved the language of Bossuet and of Fenelon, (the 
affirmative of which many persons are prepared to maintain), 
but whether the present school has not rendered an im- 
portant service to literature, in discarding the more recent and 
dull traditions of the empire? We think there can be no 
doubt, if we isolate the question of form, that the progress is 
unquestionable, both as regards prose and verse. The best 
prose writers of the present day (amongst whom must be’ in- 
cluded, in addition to those already mentioned, the unfortunate 
De Lamennais), have communicated to language a certain con- 
centration and energy whieh are not to be met with in former 
writers; moreover, the introduction of new words, and of old 
words in an extended sense, however objectionable when car- 
ried to an excess, indicates a certain progression in the human 
mind, As far as poetry is concerned, without examining the 
very delicate — of rhythm and metre, upon which as 
foreigners we plead our incompetence, we cannot take leave of 
the subject without alluding to the distinguishing characteris~ 
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tic of the new school,—which is its admirable appreciation of 
the material world, and its profound sympathy with the mys- 
teries of nature. 

Were we to take a general view of the influence of the Pro- 
testant principle, or, in other words, of that unlimited spirit of 
enquiry which may be signalized as its distinguishing character- 
istic, we should without doubt discover similar inconveniences, 
and similar advantages, as regards general science, metaphy- 
sics, political economy, and even theology. Of course as re- 
gards this latter science, we allude only to the departments of 
criticism and philology, in which Protestant divines, notwith- 
standing certain inevitable prejudices, have rendered real ser- 
vice to divinity, as a science. 

However, therefore, we may regret the religious convulsion 
of the sixteenth century, we are not prepared to assert that all 
its consequences were evil, any more than we are prepared to 
assert, that all its causes were futile. At that period there 
existed many most crying abuses, both in the Church and in 
the State; and had we existed in those days of peculation and 
disorder, it is hard to say how far that general indignation 
which appears at one moment to have taken possession of the 
public mind, might have carried us away; and how far we 
might have concurred in the adoption of those false measures, 
which, confounding questions of faith with those which related 
exclusively to ecclesiastical discipline and political institutions, 
led to a series of most important changes, the latter of which 
were perhaps far from the original intentions of those who 
were ultimately obliged to adopt them ;—-so true is it, that one 
false step necessarily leads to another. 

We regret very much that the limits of the present article 
prevent our applying the above-mentioned principle to all the 
various interesting facts collected in the work before us. In 
order to establish something like a unity of conception in the 
following pages, we have been obliged to adopt some leading 
subject as our general matter; and although that circum- 
stance will not prevent our promiscuous gleanings during a 
rapid progress through the three remaining volumes, we shall 
for the present principally direct the attention of our readers 
to what Mr. Hallam has himself termed, “ The arduous strug- 
gle between prescriptive obedience to the Church of Rome and 
rebellion against its authority.” (vol. ii. p. 80.) We have in our 
preceding article set forth the very remarkable opinions of 
the author, as to the causes of the Reformation, and more 
particularly as to the instruments by which it was brought 
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about; we shall now proceed to examine his views as to its 
progress and its ultimate consequences. 

At the very commencement of the second chapter of Vol. 
II, which is particularly devoted to the history of theological 
literature in Europe during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, Mr. Hallam, in the following passage, establishes a 
remarkable reaction of the Catholic principle. 

“This prodigious increase of the Protestant party in Europe 
after the middle of the century, did not continue more than a few 
years. It was checked and fell back, not quite so rapidly or so 
completely as it came on, but so as to leave the antagonist Church 
in perfect security. Though we must not tread closely on the 
ground of political history, nor discuss too minutely any revolutions 
of opinion which do not distinctly manifest themselves in literature, 
it seems not quite foreign to the general purpose of these volumes, 
or at least a pardonable digression, to dwell a little on this retrogade 
movement of Protestantism; a fact as deserving of explanation as 
the previous excitement of the Reformation itself, though from its 
more negative nature, it has not drawn so much of the attention of 
mankind. Those who behold the outbreaking of great, revolutions 
in civil society or in religion, will not easily believe that the rush of 
waters can be stayed in its course, that a pause of indifference may 
come on, perhaps, very suddenly, or a reaction bring back nearly 
the same prejudices and passions as those which men had renounced. 
Yet this-‘has occurred not very rarely, in the annals of mankind, and 
never on a larger scale than in the history of the Reformation.’— 
vol. ii. p. 84. 

The fact itself of the reaction of Catholicism, cannot for a 
moment be doubted by any one acquainted with the history 
of this period. When the first effervescence of enthusiasm 
had passed by; when the rude eloquence of those bold inno- 
vators who had disturbed the public peace had been silenced 
by death; and more particularly, when the followers of the 
new doctrines had discovered, that their effects in ameliorating 
the moral and political position of their votaries, had not at all 
kept pace with the magnificent promises of their apostles, they 
paused in their headlong course, and many of them rallied 
round the standard of that primitive Church, which, with its 
accustomed prudence and calm, had already entered on seve- 
ral great measures of reform, which a certain relaxation of 
ecclesiastical discipline and the exigency of the times required. 
We have looked in vain through the succeeding pages, for an 
explanation of the words prejudices and passions, the presence 
of which in the above extract excited our surprise ; because 
Mr. Hallam is not at all in the habit of treating the traditions 
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of the Catholic Church as prejudices. As to the passions 
which had been renounced at the Reformation, and which a 
return to Catholic unity had again let loose upon the world, 
we avow that we are completely in the dark, We therefore 
beg leave most respectfully to enter our humble protestation, 
although we are convinced that the author meant nothing 
offensive to the Church ; for on a future occasion he uses the 
word prejudice, in a sense most honourable for those to whom 
this epithet is > gr Moreover, in detailing the causes of 
this reaction, Mr. Hallam pays a high though implicit tribute 
of admiration to the means by which it was brought about. 

As a Protestant, we must allow nim to run a tilt at Philip 
the Second, whose impolitic measures in the Low Countries 
have certainly laid him open to the severe animadversions of 
men of all opinions; nor are we surprised to find the Church 
of Rome accused of adopting that line of conduct which formed 
the basis of his plan; viz. the unremitting, uncompromising 
policy of subduing, instead of making terms with its enemies. 
How far this reproach is merited, we leave each one conscien- 
tiously to determine, after a due examination of the various 
historical documents which relate to the question. The Church 
may indeed very justly be charged with an uncompromising 
policy, as far as regards any transaction with her enemies, and 
that for the very best of reasons; being according to the very 
principle of her constitution, the sole depository of divine truth, 
all compromise on matters of faith becomes impossible. With 
regard to any one of the isolated propositions which have been 
an object of discussion, it is either so—or not so—the Church 
affirms that such has been the doctrine universally taught 
since the time of the apostles; her enemies join issue and 
deny : all compromise thus becomes impossible, for in making 
the smallest concession the Church signs her own condemna- 
tion—she falls into a logical absurdity, asserting in one breath 
that the same proposition is at once true and false. The real 
difference between the policy of the Church and that of the 
monarch above alluded to, is, that instead of attempting to 
subdue her enemies (taking that word in its natural sense), 
she attempts to convince them of their errors. 

The author in seeking out the causes of this powerful re- 
action, principally dwells upon two ; the discipline of the clergy 
and the active influence of the order of St. Ignatius. We 
shall allow him to speak his own language on these two im- 
portant topics; and in doing so, we shall adduce new proofs, 
that although his ordinary perspicuity, which is generally ac- 
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companied by a spirit of stern independence, leads him fre 
quently to hold up to contempt the inconsistencies and the 
iniquities of Protestantism, he is, however, far from having 
i off all the prejudices of a Protestant education. And 
we are content, in a certain point of view, that such is the 
case; because he thereby renders his testimony to the Catholic 
cause beyond the reach of suspicion. No one can suspect 
Mr. Hailam of Catholic tendencies; he has merely subscribed 
to the spirit of the age in which he lives,—a spirit common to 
several of the most eminent Protestant writers of the day, 
both in this country and in Germany, the principal charac- 
teristic of which consists in a more correct and impartial 
appreciation of facts, and a more liberal application of general 
‘an. oy This remarkable progress of the public mind is, 
iowever, far from being complete, although common to both 
Catholics and Protestants; we still, on both sides, remain 
men, that is to say, to a certain extent the slaves of our 
prejudices. 

“The reaction could not, however, have been effected by any 
efforts of the princes against so preponderating a majority as the 
Protestant Churches had obtained, if the principles that originally 
actuated them had retained their animating influence, or had not 
been opposed by more efficacious resistance. Every method was 
adopted to revive air attachment to ancient religion, insuperable by 
the love of novelty or the force of argument. A stricter discipline 
and subordination was introduced among the clergy; they were 
early trained in seminaries apart from the sentiments and habits, 
the vices (and virtues!) of the world. The monastic orders re- 
sumed their rigid observances. The Capuchins, not introduced into 
France before 1570, spread over the realm within a few years, and 
were most active in getting up processions, and all that we call 
foolery, but which is not the less stimulating to the multitude for its 
folly." —vol. ii. p. 86. 

Whilst alluding to the same subject at a future page (p. 94), 
he readily acknowledges the prudence, firmness, and unity of 
purpose, that, for the most part, distinguished the court of 
Rome, the obedience of its hierarchy, &c.: the reader, how- 
ever, in continuing the passage, will perceive that, as a good 
Protestant, Mr. Hallam has remembered to include amongst 
the causes of this reaction, the severity of intolerant laws, and 
the searching rigour of the Inquisition. Intolerant laws are, 
in our bumble opinion, very bad things, but certainly by no 
means exclusively Catholic, as the pages of history most clearly 
demonstrate: as to the Holy Office, we have no mission to defend 
its excesses,—we therefore abandon them to their fate. Not- 
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withstanding, however, this outbreak of Protestantism, the 
author says in the very same page, speaking of the Catholic 
faith, “1t must be acknowledged that there was a principle of 
vitality in that religion independent of its external strength.” 

The other passage to which we alluded, and which relates 
to the Jesuits, is as follows. 


“But far above all the rest, the Jesuits were the instruments of 
regaining France and Germany to the Church they served. And 
we are the more closely concerned with them here, that they are in 
this age among the links between religious opinion and literature. 
We have seen in the last chapter with what spirit they took the lead 
in polite letters and classical style; with what dexterity they made 
the brightest talents of the rising generation, which the Church had 
once dreaded and checked, her most willing and effective instru- 
ments. The whole course of liberal studies, however deeply grounded 
in erudition or embellished by eloquence, took one direction, one 
perpetual aim—the propagation of the Catholic faith. They availed 
themselves for this purpose of every resource which either human 
nature or prevalent opinion supplied. Did they find Latin versifi- 
cation highly prized ?—their pupils wrote sacred poems. Did they 
observe the natural taste of mankind for dramatic representations, 
and the repute which that species of literature had obtained ?—their 
walls resounded with sacred tragedies. Did they perceive an un- 
just prejudice against stipendiary instruction ?—they gave it gra- 
tuitously, Their endowments left them in the decent poverty 
which their vows required, without the offensive mendicancy of the 
friars.” —-vol, ii. p. 88. 


This powerful reaction then, according to our author’s own 
showing, was brought about by the most legitimate and the 
most honourable means. The reform of the clergy, the es- 
tablishment of a new religious order, in harmony with the 
progress of the age in which it was founded; and finally, by 
the assembly of a general council. Nor were the predispos- 
ing causes exclusively Catholic, for Mr. Hallam particularly 
cites another, which he terms “ the bigotry of the Protestant 
Churches.” 


“ We ought,” adds he, “to reckon among the principal causes of 
this change, those perpetual disputes, those irreconcileable animosi- 
ties, that bigotry, above all, and persecuting spirit, which were 
exhibited in the Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches. Each began 
with a common principle—the necessity of an orthodox faith. But 
this orthodoxy meant evidently nothing more than their own belief, 
as opposed to that of their adversaries ; a belief acknowledged to 
be fallible, yet maintained as certain, rejecting authority in one 
breath, and appealing to it in the next, and .claiming to rest on sure 
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proofs of reason and Scripture, which their opponents were ready 
with just as much confidence to invalidate.”—vol. ii. p. 101. 


The whole secret of Protestantism is laid open in the above 
passage, which sets it before us as a historical monstrosity and 
as a logical absurdity. What are we to think of those men, 
who, having shaken all existing institutions by their pretended 
right of discussion, now attempt to silence all further argu- 
ment, by cramming their own crude opinions down other 
men’s throats, with a degree of brutality which excites the 
highest indignation in an unprejudiced mind. Boundless and 
interminable discussion is the inherent privilege of Protest- 
antism, and woe be to the leader who attempts to entrench 
himself in anything like a fixed opinion. It is not here the 
place to establish the necessary relation which subsists be- 
tween certainty and infallibility. It appears to us, however, 
a sort of truism, that there can be no such thing as certainty 
as long as we are liable to be mistaken. The thing in itself 
is so glaringly evident, that the very statement of a doubt 
must appear to the reader as something nearly akin to a dull 
joke. Yet as soon as we admit a tribunal which is beyond 
the reach of that capital inconvenience, we place infallibility 
somewhere; either in the individual reason or in some con- 
stituted body, which in that case is bound to make good its 
claims. 

Mr. Hallam speaks at some length of the Council of Trent. 
In his judgment of that important feature of ecclesiastical 
history, it is not to be expected that the author should have 
triumphed over all the early prejudices of his Protestant edu- 
cation, The Catholic reader will, however, be justly surprised 
to find, that moderation and impartiality generally predomi- 
nate. In several instances he is the courageous vindicator of 
that most calumniated assembly. We cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of laying before the reader a few observations 
which he has embodied in the form of a note. It is in this 
note that Mr. Hallam uses the word prejudice in. the extra- 
ordinary sense to which we have above alluded. 


“ A strange notion has been started of late years in England, that 
the Council of Trent made important innovations in the previously 
established doctrine of the Western Church ; an hypothesis so pa- 
radoxical in respect to public opinion, and, it must be added, so 
prodigiously at variance with the known facts of ecclesiastical history, 
that we cannot but admire the facility with which it has been taken 
up. It will appear, by reading the accounts of the sessions of the 
council, either in Father Paul, or in any more favourable historian, 
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that even in certain points, such as justification, which had not been 
clearly laid down before, the Tridentine decrees were most con- 
formable with the sense of the majority of those doctors who had 
obtained the highest reputation; and that upon what are more 
usually reckoned the distinctive characteristics of the Church of 
Rome, namely, transubstantiation, purgatory, and invocation of the 
Saints and the Virgin, they assert nothing but what has been so 
engrafted into the faith of this part of Europe, as to have been re- 
jected by no one without suspicion or imputation oftheresy. Perhaps 
Erasmus would not have acquiesced with goodwill in all the decrees 
of the council; but was Erasmus deemed orthodox? -It is not im- 
possible that the great hurry with which some controversies of 
considerable importance were dispatched in the Jast sessions, may 
have had as much to do with the short and vague phrases employed 
in respect to them, as the prudence I have attributed to the fathers ; 
but the facts will remain the same on either supposition. 

“No council ever contained so many persons of eminent learning 
and ability as that of Trent; nor is there ground for believing that 
any other ever investigated the questions before it with so much 
patience, acuteness, temper, and desire of truth. The early councils, 
unless they are greatly belied, would not bear comparison in these 
characteristics. Impartiality and freedom from prejudice no Pro- 
testant will attribute to the fathers of Trent; but where will he 
produce these qualities in an ecclesiastical synod? But it may be 
said that they had only one leading prejudice (!) that of determining 
theological faith according to the tradition of the Catholic Church 
as handed down to their own age. This one point of authority con- 
ceded, I am not aware that they can be proved to have decided 
wrong, or at least against all reasonable evidence. Let those who 
have imbibed a different opinion, ask themselves, whether they have 
read Sarpi through with any attention, especially as to those ses- 
sions of the Tridentine council which preceded its suspension in 
1547."—vol. ii. p. 98. 

No Catholic writer would make a more splendid eulogium 
of the Council of Trent. As for that particular species of pre- 
judice which consists in the fixing of theological faith, by 
which Mr. Hallam evidently means the grand fundamental 
dogmas of revealed religion, according to the universal tra- 
ditions of the-Catholic Church, we are proud to say that we 
not only admire it, but that we are moreover prepared to 
justify it, @s a philosophical necessity, since it is evidently the 
only possible means of arriving at that unity, which is the 
very essence of truth. Such was, according to our views, the 
particular mission of the Tridentine fathers, who were called 
together from all the Christian Churches to determine what 
was the particular tradition of each with regard to the matters 
at issue, 
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But already, in these early days of Protestantism, the author 
points out a new difficulty, which is as it were one of its na- 
tural consequences, namely, the rapid increase of Deism. The 
great variety of conflicting opinions which were stoutly main- 
tained by men of uncontested talent, induced a certain class 
of thinkers to look for some general principle which might 
put an end to the dispute, by superseding the necessity of re- 
vealed religion. Publications of this nature are indeed rare 
in the seventeenth century, because the civil Jaw visited with 
prompt and severe punishment those who attacked revealed 
religion, which, in some form or other, was universally re- 
garded as the only solid basis of social order; but the opinion 
itself began to gain ground. Infidelity was the only method 
of cutting the Gordian knot; and many men whose minds 
were completely wearied out, by the attentive consideration 
of all those subtle distinctions which theological disputes ne- 
cessarily involve, caught with avidity at any proposition which 
afforded a pretext of repose; some from a natural indolence 
of the mind, others in order to pursue at their ease, those 
seductive pleasures which the austere morality of the Chris- 
tian religion condemns. 

We could have wished to have followed the Protestant prin- 
ciple of unlimited enquiry, in its influence upon speculative, 
and moral and political philosophy, which form the subjects of 
two separate chapters in the present volume, inasmuch as those 
matters are most intimately connected with religion, but the 
very narrow limits of the present article render it impossible. 
We find ourselves already condemned to condense our ideas 
in a way which, we fear, must frequently diminish their per- 
spicacity. We therefore abandon to the reader the task of 
following that rapid progression of scepticism which pro- 
duced the professed atheism of Jordano Bruno, the Pyr- 
rhonism of Sanchez, and the brilliant epigrammatic style of 
Montaigne. Mr. Hallam dwells at some length upon the 
writings and character of this latter author, whose opinions 
appear to have exercised an extraordinary degree of influence, 
not only over the literature and opinions of his own times, but 
more particularly on those of the succeeding century. The 
first edition of his Essays appeared at Bordeaux in 1580. 
They constitute an important epoch in literature, and in the 
history of philophical opinions ; not, as the author very justly 
remarks, on account of their real importance, or the novel 
truths which they contain, but rather from the influence 
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which they exercised, not only in France, but throughout 
Europe. They were, to use his own words,— 

“The first provocatio ad populum, the first appeal from the porch 
and the academy, to the haunts of busy and idle men; the first 
book that taught the unlearned reader to observe and reflect for 
himself on questions of moral philosophy. In an age when every 
topic of this nature was treated systematically, and in a didactic 
form, he broke out without connexion of chapters, with all the di- 
gressions that levity and garrulous egotism could suggest, with a 
very delightful, but, at the same time, most unusual rapidity of 
transition from seriousness to gaiety."—vol. ii. p. 169. 


What Luther had already done for religion, Montaigne 
undertook to do for philosophy, namely, to reduce its most 
subtle truths within the popular domain. In Germany, every 
cobbler and every tinker considered himself competent to de- 
cide those important questions which had many of them per- 
plexed the most learned for centuries; in France, every private 
gentleman, educated or uneducated, was now furnished with 
a system of serio-comic philosophy, which if it failed to extend 
the domain of his intelligence, flattered his vanity, and enabled 
him to laugh at things he did not understand. The writings 
of Montaigne contain passages for every taste; there is in 
them a certain appearance of practical common-sense, accom- 

anied not unfrequently with a sententiousness of style, which 
is particularly calculated to seduce the understanding. He 
appears to us a profound observer of men and things, and as 
one who rises above the prejudices of the age in which he 
lived. Thus many who had never reflected upon the real 
basis of philosophical opinion, adopted his book as a sort of 
vade mecum, thinking gaily to traverse the cruel vicissitudes of 
this nether world, by laughing at those who affected to be 
wiser than themselves. Notwithstanding the above remarks 
on the tendency of Montaigne as a writer, we are far from ac- 
cusing him of a formal intention of attacking revealed religion ; 
his Pyrrhonism was rather the result of a certain indifference 
of humour, and of a natural propensity to doubt. Instead of 
seeking the unity of the moral law there where alone it is to 
be found, he bewildered himself in comparing the various cus- 
toms of different nations, in order to fix it upon some universal 
instinct, or to derive it from the necessary deductions of com- 
mon reason. 

With regard to moral philosophy, in its more special appli- 
eation to political institutions, we find several of the leading 
men of this period, amongst whom may be cited Hooker (who 
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was certainly a profound thinker), laying down those principles 
which have led to the questionable doctrine of the supremacy of 
the people. The theory of Hooker became the basis of Locke’s 
celebrated Essay on Government, which in the hands of more 
recent commentators, has become a permanent source of social 
disorder, as calling in doubt the legitimacy of all power which 
connot produce a certificate of popular consent; a thing in 
itself physically impossible, 

We must, for the reason above alleged, pass over in silence 
the four remaining chapters of this volume, which complete 
the general views of the history of literature during the lat- 
ter half of the sixteenth century—the very titles of which are 
sufficient to strike the critic with consternation. Such is that 
of chapter five, the history of poetry (throughout Europe) ; 
chapter six, the history of dramatic literature ;:the two re- 
maining chapters being devoted to polite literature (in prose), 
and the history of the physical sciences, and of miscellaneous 
literature. The reader will here find something more than a 
barren nomenclature of contemporary writers—the author 
communicating the fruit of his extensive reading in the form 
of analytical criticisms of the principal works which he passes 
in review. ‘This general notice of the most esteemed authors 
of this period, interspersed with occasional criticisms of works, 
the reputation of which, from fortuitous circumstances, has 
far surpassed their merits, constitutes a most valuable guide 
for the young scholar, and will spare him many of those te- 
dious hours which are passed in wading through the dull 
columns of certain massive folios, where a little science is lost 
in a deluge of words. 

The third volume opens the seventeenth century, during 
which many of the germs of the various conflicting principles 
which characterized that which preceded it, were brought to 
maturity. On the one hand, the decisions of the Council of 
Trent had for ever set at rest those angry discussions which 
divided men of various opinions, at least as far as regards the 
persons who remained within the pale of Catholic unity. The 
judicious reforms introduced by competent authority into the 
discipline of the Church, accompanied by the establishment of 
a new religious order, the indomitable and uncompromising 
enemy of heresy in all its Protean forms, had, as it were, in- 
stilled a new life throughout the whole, On the other hand, 
the Protestant party, tired out in the vain attempt to arrive at 
religious unity by means of discussions, which had for their 
sole basis the revealed word of God as contained in the Scrip- 
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tures, began to call into their aid the authority of tradition; 
under certain restrictions. Religious controversy, according 
to the expression of our author, became less reasoning, less 
scriptural, less general and popular, but far more patristic, 
(vol. iii. p. 50), that is to say, appealing to the testimonies of the 
fathers. ‘The more enlightened advocates of Protestant opi- 
nions, saw the fatal consequences which were resulting from 
the exclusive adoption of the Scripture test, the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue being in the ble of every one. They, 
therefore, hoped to stem the current of popular controversy, 
by the admission of the authority of certain of the early fa- 
thers, both of the Greek and of the Latin Church, thereby 
creating a sort of controversial aristocracy, whilst at the same 
time they appeared to be carrying the war into the very camp 
of the Catholic theologians. Some amongst them were no 
doubt guided by a real respect for those learned and pious 
writers ; but so long as they persisted in rejecting the just in-_ 
fluence of a living authority, this modification of the forms of 
controversy, was only calculated to reduce it within a narrower 
limit ; each writer choosing those passages which appeared to 
favour his own opinions, without paying any attention to the 
context, or the general character of the author. It cannot, 
however, be denied, that this change was on the whole highly 
favourable to Catholicity. ‘The theologians of the Church had 
now to do with men who admitted the value of human learn- 
ing, and the advantage of certain regular forms of discussion ; 
the consequence was, that many of the most learned members of 
the Protestant party were convinced of the impossibility of 
maintaining their opinions by fair argument, and accordingly, 
like honest men, abandoned them, Others, amongst whom 
were two of the greatest men of their day, Grotius and Ca- 
saubon, if not exactly convinced, were at Jeast so far embar- 
rassed by the arguments of their adversaries, that they can no 
longer be termed Protestants, unless by a forced interpreta- 
tion of that word; for, from protesting against the authority of 
the Church, they were led to protest, that it ‘was wholly im- 
possible to reconcile the tenets of the Reformed religion with 
the writings of the fathers, Mr. Hallam, in speaking of the 
latter, introduces, in the form of a note, some curious facts, 
which he comments upon according to his own particular opi- 
nions; the facts are nevertheless there, and the very words of 
Casaubon himself; amongst others, those which were written 
to an eminent Protestant friend, in speaking of Cardinal Per- 
ron, himself a convert, and a man of great learning. He writes: 
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‘¢ His arguments, which I am unable to answer, have been to 
me the cause of many scruples. I am sorry to make such an 
avowal, at which 1 blush. The door by which I escape is 
this: I cannot answer your arguments, but I will consider 
them.” Such of our readers as may wish to see the original 
French, which Mr. Hallam has not translated, will find it at 
page 54. Casaubon was one of the umpires in the celebrated 
public discussion, which took place in the presence of Henry 
the Fourth, between Du Plessis Mornay, and Perron, in 
which the Protestant champion was most shamefully worsted. 
We attach, we avow, very little importance to this fact, as a 
proof of the truth of Catholic doctrines; being the professed 
enemies of all such conflicts, in which an unskilful combatant 
brings disgrace upon a good cause, allowing the honours of 
the day to be carried off not unfrequently by the force of his 
antagonist’s lungs. We merely allude to the circumstance, in 
order to prove, that in the seclusion of the cabinet, Casaubon 
was still unable to answer the arguments which had perplexed 
his friend. The gradual progression of the opinions of Gro- 
tius, towards Catholic truth, is set forth in a very long note, 
in which are embodied a series of extracts from his writings, 
and a considerable number of references to other passages not 
cited. Mr. Hallam avows, that he was wholly averse to the 
Reformation, (page 61), and that, wntil he moved on further. 
he was a great admirer of the Anglican Church, which had 
preserved certain fragments of those ancient forms, which the 
other Protestant Churches had allowed to perish; such as 
episcopacy, and the two sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Whilst at Paris, where he passed most of his latter 
years, as ambassador from the court of Sweden, he thought it 
a matter of boast that he did not live as a Protestant; and the 
Huguenot ministers of Charenton, having requested to have an 
interview with him, he declined it, There is one short pas- 
sage in this note, which, for several reasons, we desire to give 
in its original form. In speaking of the long-cherished design 
of Grotius to effect an union of all the Protestant Churches 
the author observes : 


* But he could not be long in perceiving that this union of Pro- 
testant Churches was impossible, from the very independence of their 
original constitution. He saw that there could be no practicable 
reunion except with Rome itself, nor that except on an acknow- 
ledgment of her superiority. From the year 1640 his letters are 
full of sanguine hopes that this delusive vision would be realised. 
He still expected some concession on the other side; but, as usual, 
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would have lowered his terms according to the pertinacity of his 
adversaries, if indeed they were still to be called his adversaries. 
He now published his famous annotations on Cassander, and the 
other tracts, mentioned in the text, to which they gave rise. In 
these he defends almost everything we deem popery, such as 
transubstantiation (Opera Theologica, iv. 619), stooping to all the 
nonsensical evasions of a spiritual mutation of substance and the 
like; the authority of the pope (p. 642), the celibacy of the clergy 
(p.645), the communion in one kind (ibid.), and in fact is less a 
Protestant than Cassander. In his epistles he declares himself 
positively in favour of purgatory, as at least a probable doctrine. 
(p. 930).”—vol. iii. p. 60. 

It is the opinion of the author, an opinion which we think 
must be adopted by every one who attentively considers the 
acts and writings of Grotius, that he would have publicly sub- 
mitted to that authority, the necessity of which he had so fre- 
quently asserted, had he not been prevented by an untimely 
death. He died whilst travelling in a Protestant country, de- 
prived of that aid of which he had so long neglected to avail 
himself; and his unexpected death is a solemn lesson to all 
those who neglect to carry out into practice those principles 
which have triumphed over the prejudices of their early edu- 
cation. 

These were by no means isolated examples of the return of 
public opinion towards Catholicism at this period, particularly 
amongst men of high standing in the learned world; the 
Church of England itself, as a body, has frequently been 
accused of that tendency. It is certain that most of her emi- 
nent divines at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
belonged to what Mr. Hallam terms the patristic school; and 
if reasoning alone could ever lead men to truth in matters of 
faith, from the premises adopted, the Anglican Church must 
have logically returned into the fold of Catholic unity. But 
what took place at that period, as well as what is taking place 
at the present moment in one of our universities, proves to the 
attentive observer, that certain errors having once taken pos- 
session of the mind, no series of arguments, however unobjec- 
tionable, can triumph over the will, however they may con- 
vince the understanding. In fact, Christianity would no longer 
be Christianity, if it could be established upon any other basis 
than humility, and that teachableness of spirit which distin- 
guished its earliest professors. In the important process of 
the research of religious truth, men generally persist in mak- 
ing an exclusive use of the understanding instead of employing 
the heart, notwithstanding the express assertion of the great 
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Doctor of the Gentiles (who was both a learned man and a 
philosopher) : * that with the heart men believe unto right- 
eousness.” 

Before we take leave of the subject of those ineffectual at- 
tempts which were made both by Grotius and by Casaubon, 
to re-establish the unity of all the Churches, we beg leave to 
protest against the author’s very illiberal interpretation of both 
their acts and writings, as respects that important object. It 
is impossible that such men, who had looked deeply into the 
nature of things, would have ever contented themselves with 
an exterior union, based upon that despicable give-and-take 
system, which has lately presided over certain arrangements 
between the Protestant communions of Prussia. Grotius 
was certainly for leaving the utmost latitude to private opi- 
nions, but we have no right to conclude, that he would have 
left to such opinions a latitude inconsistent with truth. Such, 
indeed, is the principle which has ever guided men of liberal 
minds, who appreciate the almost infinite variety of the human 
mind; no two men, perhaps, taking exactly the same view of 
any given subject. Real unity, like belief, is an affair of the 
heart, rather than of the head. ‘The Church herself, notwith- 
standing her special mission of preserving in its pristine purity 
that faith which was delivered to the apostles, enters into the 
same spirit, and only exerts her repressive authority, when 
private opinions, by a series of particular definitions, place 
truth itself in jeopardy, and by their pertinacity disturb the 
general peace; an example of which we shall shortly have 
occasion to allude to in the rise and progress of Jansenism. 

Mr. Hallam gives us rather a repulsive sketch of the High 
Church party (page 70), as compared with the more conve- 
nient elasticity of principles, which he attributes to Grotius and 
some of his contemporaries. He considers, however, their 
general opinions as but slightly different. Both Laud and 
Andrews, for instance, maintained the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence, and many other writers of this period show a decided ten- 
dency towards the ancient order of things, on questions relat- 
ing to Church discipline, and to the correction of the Liturgy, 
as also with regard to episcopacy and the apostolic succession. 

But as the history of religious opinions, as of all opinions in 
general, both political as well as philosophical, offers an irregu- 
Jar succession of action and reaction, we must be prepared for 
the rise of a new class of writers, who were destined to stem 
this increasing current, which was hurrying men back to 
Catholic unity. How far this succession of hostile causes is 
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to be attributed to the conflict of those opposite principles ot 
good and evil which preside over human actions, we shall not 
stop to examine; we think, however, that any theory in which 
those conflicting principles which constantly solicit the human 
will, should be left out of the question, cannot fail to lead us 
far from the truth. ‘That in the present order of things there 
are tares mixed with the wheat, no one can deny; and the 
highest authority assures us, “ that an enemy hath done this.” 
Why upon certain occasions these noxious weeds spring up 
with increased exuberance, is not for us to determine; it is 
sufficient to indicate the fact, without stopping to seek for the 
law upon which it depends. 

In the year 1628, Daillé, a French Protestant, opened a 
most violent attack upon the authority of the fathers, in a 
treaty, ex professo, which was to teach the Christian world 
the real use of their writings. ‘The object of this work may 
perhaps be discovered in the paragraph by which it was-in- 
troduced to the attention of the reader. It was justly alarm- 
ing,” says Mr. Hallam, “to sincere Protestants, that so many 
brilliant ornaments of their party,* should either desert to the 
hostile side, or do their own so much injury by taking up un- 
tenable ground.” The Protestant party were evidently beaten 
out of the field, by the close argument and by the erudition of 
their adversaries, the moment they admitted the authority of 
the fathers; yet, on the other hand, the absurdity of wholly 
denying the personal influence of those holy and learned men 
who were the glory of the primitive Church, was too palpable 
to be overlooked by any, but such as were blinded by preju- 
dice and passion. Nevertheless, in the eyes of Dailié and his 
followers, the danger was too imminent to admit of a moment’s 
delay. ‘* Nothing,” continues Mr. Hallam (as it appears to 
us, ina spirit of the most biting irony), “ nothing, it appeared 
to reflecting men, could be trusted to the argument from an- 
tiquity ; whatever was gained in the controversy on a few 
points, was lost upon those of the first importance.” The 
whole weight of antiquity was against that spirit of innovation 
which had lately broke forth in the Church! Its partizans, 
therefore, convinced, moreover, of the endless disorders, both 
civil and religious, to which it had given rise, were then at 
length prepared to submit, by a disavowal of their errors? Not 





* In a former part of his work (p. 45) when speaking of the conversion of 
Perron, we find the following remarkable words, “ He had been educated as a 
Protestant, but, like half the learned of that religion, went over, from some motive 
or other, to the victorious side.” 
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in the least; ‘‘ the only secure” course, continues our sarcastic 
author, “was to overshadow the tribunal by which they 
were condemned.” 

This Dallié accordingly undertook to do in the elaborate 
work to which we have alluded. In England he was shortly 
followed by Chillingworth and Hales, by whose efforts we 
were brought back to the very point from which we had 
started in the happy days of Luther; and every man, with 
his bible in his hand, was admitted as the paramount autho- 
rity from which there was no appeal. The arrant nonsense 
which Chillingworth upon this occasion employs as argument, 
is an additional proof (if indeed any such proof were wanting), 
that men of considerable intellect and of very extensive ac- 
quirements, when they once lose sight of the principles of 
common-sense, are hurried forward from folly to folly in end- 
less succession. Whilst on the one hand he formally advocates 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the individual reason in 
matters of faith, leaving every man to put his own interpreta- 
tion upon these various passages of holy writ which have given 
rise to interminable discussion, amongst such as reject the in- 
tervention of a living authority; on the other, he indulges a 
sort of visionary hope of establishing a sort of worship which 
might satisfy the various exigencies of all parties: or in his 
own words, “such an ordering of the public service of God, 
that all who believe the Scripture and live according to it, 
might, without scruple or hypocrisy, or protestation, join in it.” 
Just as if all the various sects which had arisen out of the re- 
ligious troubles of the sixteenth century, did not, each and 
every one of them, believe the Scripture and live according to 
it, to the best of their knowledge! In other passages he 
lays down principles which render any form of public worship 
impossible, unless we are prepared to give that name to the 
reading aloud of the Scriptures, without comment; since he 
inveighs most loudly against those who presume to put a par- 
ticular sense upon the general words of God; as if one could 
speak of the things of God better than in the words of God! 
“Take away,” continues he, “ this persecuting, burning, 
cursing, damning of men for not subscribing the words of men 
as the words of God; require of Christians only to believe 
Christ, and to call no man master but him only,” and much 
other stuff in the same strain, turning continually in one vicious 
circle, in which he begins by supposing as proved the very mat- 
ter at issue, namely, what is the real doctrine of Christ, and 
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what is the real meaning of that written word which he has 
left us for our guide. 

Such was the style of argument employed by the great 
champions of Protestantism at this period, Hales following 
closely the footsteps of Chillingworth, but as is usual in such 
cases, out-heroding Herod, upon the very delicate question of 
Church authority, in his tract on schism, 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that the doctrines of 
such writers should have prepared that most extraordinary 
episode in the history of religious extravagance, the crusade of 
the Puritans against all authority, both religious and civil. 
We beg upon the present occasion to be allowed to separate 
the religious question from the political one. How far the 
illegal and arbitrary proceedings of Charles the First ma 
have justified that opposition which led to so unhappy an end, 
we shall not attempt to examine ; certain it is that in its pro- 
gress, it overstepped the limits both of law and of justice, and 
there can be no doubt that the bloody tragedy of the King’s 
death, arose out of a rigid application of the Protestant prin- 
ciple of the permanent supremacy of the people. 

But puritanism considered as a comico-religious extrava- 
ganza, Is certainly the richest thing in point of humour which 
is to be found in the annals of human folly. Those raw- 
boned lank-visaged men, of whom Hudibras has immortalized 
the type, preaching the reign of the saints and the holy league 
and covenant, in sermons which lasted for hours, and which 
were divided into a hundred and fifty heads, throw completely 
into the shade the most brilliant efforts of modern Methodism. 
We have ourselves had the pleasure of hearing an itinerant 
preacher of that society, hold forth at length and with con- 
siderable energy against the iniquities of the scarlet (abomina- 
tion) of Babylon (the Church of Rome), naming her by astill 
more unseemly name; yet this is not to be compared to the 
stentorian efforts of the doughty covenanter, armed es 
surrounded by a set of hard-featured men, each of whom had 
a sword by his side, ready to be drawn in support of the nicest 
abstractions. An Episcopalian presumed to doubt of the 
efficacy of faith without works; there were a hundred ruffians 
ready to cut his throat. During this fever of religious en- 
thusiasm, the wily used the simple as the stepping-stones of 
their ambition, and he who rose to the supreme power of the 
state, by means of this party, was the first to laugh at their 
uncouth jargon, when he felt himself firmly seated on the 
throne of the man he had superseded. ‘The sudden return to 
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arbitrary measures after so severe a lesson, proves that tyranny 
is the necessary consequence of anarchy. Charles refused to 
assemble the Parliament! Cromwell, when assembled, kicked 
them down stairs and put the key of the house in his pocket! 
So much for the progress of constitutional liberty, whet all 
means are considered good to attain a certain end. 

There can however be no doubt that puritanism, like many 
other of the endless sects of Protestantism, took its rise from 
the ill-directed efforts of pious, well-meaning men, to return 
to what they considered as the primitive simplicity of Chris- 
tian institutions ; so true is it that when we once lose sight of 
that living authority which Christ himself established for the 
wisest purposes, there is no saying how far we may be led 
away in the labyrinth of error. 

The question of Church authority, and the necessity of 
primitive tradition, were not the only questions which agitated 
the learned world at this period. ‘The famous dispute about 
grace and free-will, which one would have thought for ever 
settled by the treatise of St. Augustine, broke out with fresh 
intensity and with exactly the same exaggeration, which cha- 
racterised it in his day. Men taking a partial view of any 


subject, are necessarily led to state only one-half of the ques- 
tion; and upon these false os nga they build a system 


— false, because it is exclusive. Placed at the extremi- 
ties of the two conflicting opinions, they become exceedingly 
angry with each other, and in the heat of their dispute never 
think of looking for truth, where alone it is to be found, in 
the golden mean. We are surprised to find Mr. Hallam re- 
peating a puerile accusation, which has been occasionally 
brought against the Church of Rome, we presume for the 
sake of the joke; namely, that of condemning both sides. 
We are not aware that such in fact has ever been the case, but 
in many disputes, for the reasons above alluded to, both sides 
have richly deserved it. One side was very deservedly con- 
demned for destroying the doctrine of human liberty, without 
which, moral responsibility is a mere farce ; while the other was 
silenced, and if it had not desisted might very properly have 
been condemned also, for attributing to the free-will an effi- 
cacy, which in its present degraded state, it no longer pos- 
sesses. St. Augustin clearly sums up the real state of the 
question, by asserting, that man can do nothing for his own 
salvation without the aid of divine grace ; and on the other 
hand, that God can do nothing for the same end, without man’s 
consent and co-operation. ‘ He has created you, says he, 
112 
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without your consent, but he cannot save you without it.” The 
dispute, we had almost said the brawl, about grace and free- 
will, is one of words rather than of things: to render it more 
perplexing, the disputants have mixed up with it the meta- 
physical question of divine prescience, in its relations with in- 
dividual liberty ; forming a sort of logical dilemma which, we 
acknowledge, is well calculated to perplex the reason. 
Another question which led the Pretesteut divines into con- 
siderable perplexities, and even into the most palpable con- 
tradictions, was the definition of that controlling power with- 
out which it was generally admitted not only no Church, but 
no state, could subsist. Such men as Hooker, Grotius, and Je- 
remy Taylor, saw at once the impossibility of allowing the pub- 
lic mind to be continually agitated by the renewed discussion 
of those theories which called in question the fundamental 
principles of all law, both social and religious, the authenticity of 
Christianity and the very existence of the Deity. But where 
was this moderating power to be placed, so as to leave intact the 
new doctrine of free inquiry? Under the reign of Catholi- 
city there were authorised tribunals which indicated to the 
civil power those doctrines which were opposed to civil order 
and to religious truth; leaving, however, to polemical discus- 
sion an arena sufficiently vast, which was regarded as neu- 
tral ground, as the history of religious opinion amply testifies. 
The very eminent men above-mentioned, as they could not, 
being Protestants, admit the supremacy of any human tribu- 
nal, are necessarily conducted to the dangerous expedient of 
leaving the civil power in possession not only of the power of 
repressing, but also of the much more delicate functions of 
judging and of condemning; an absurdity which no severity 
of language can too forcibly reprobate. Jeremy Taylor, in 
his celebrated book on the liberty of prophesying, is extremely 
liberal so long as the particular interests of the Church to 
which he belonged were not at stake; but when he comes to 
examine what sects ought to be tolerated, and to what extent, 
he is decidedly an advocate for putting an end to the prophe- 
cying of all the prophets who do not prophesy according to 
the particular doctrines of the Church of which he was a 
member (v. chap. 17). He has, moreover, a chapter on the 
toleration of Popery, which may be considered as liberal, for 
the age in which he lived. Taylor was, on the whole, a very 
liberal-minded man, though his liberality appears to us to 
savour of indifference and of doubt. Chapter 17 evidently 
came from his head rather than from his heart; as a church- 
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man he could not possibly admit a state of things in which 
every man was permitted to set up a public opposition to the 
state establishment ; a result, however, which the progress of 
modern improvement has realized, but not without undermin- 
ing its very foundations, 

A subject more strictly within the limits of literary criticism, 
is the pulpit eloquence of this period. This particular species 
of literature, according to Mr. Hallam, dates only from the 
Reformation; the general character of that which preceded 
this epoch, being little better than buffoonery. ‘This is indeed 
rather sweeping work. We do not presume to deny that the 
learned author may in the course of his extensive reading, 
have met with more than one collection of sermons which, like 
those of Maillard and Rollin (of whom, however, he says 
nothing), abound with certain familiar allusions, which the 
habits of the times alone can justify. It would, however, lead 
us far from the truth were we to judge those productions with 
our present notions, and it is, moreover, more than probable 
that these sermons were never preached, in the form in which 
they now exist: we deny, however, that such was ever the 
general character of the Catholic pulpit, at any period. 
These exceptions to its usual gravity and elevated style of 
thought, are the result of the particular turn of mind of the 
— who has permitted his own individuality to modify 
nis subject. Were we disposed to seek out examples of the 
same defect amongst Protestant divines, we need not exercise 
much research; the great parent of Protestantism would 
afford us buffoonery enough, heightened by its usual accom- 
paniment, the lowest vulgarity. 

The effects, however, of the Reformation on pulpit eloquence 
must have been but slow in their operation, for England is the 
only country which produced a series of eminent preachers 
during the first half of the seventeenth century, many of whom, 
according to our author, merit distinction: but from this 
crowd of eminent Protestant divines who have illustrated this 
period, our author selects for citation and especial criticism two 
only—Jeremy Taylor and Donne. Of the former we have 
already spoken sufficiently ; of the latter the particular criticism 
appears but in feeble harmony with the general praise; and 
what is our author’s measure of that praise? He admits with re- 
gard to his sermons, that out of the two volumes in folio of which 
they consist, some favourable specimens may be supplied ; but 
“jin their general character, they will not appear,” continues 
he, “much worthy of being rescued from oblivion.” The 
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following passage was for us a most unexpected falling off in 
the praise of a writer who had merited the honour of being 
cited amongst the principal ornaments of the Protestant 
pulpit. 

“The subtlety of Donne, and his fondness for such inconclusive 
reasoning as a subtle disputant is apt to fall into, runs through all 
of these sermons at which I have looked. His learning he seems to 
have perverted in order to cull every impertinence of the fathers and 
schoolmen, their remote analogies, their strained allegories, their 
technical distinctions ; and to these he has added much of a similar 
kind from his own fanciful understanding.” —vol. iii. p. 124. 


Donne was, however, notwithstanding his popish propensi- 
ties to dulness and verbosity, one of the most redoubtable 
adversaries of Rome, being in the judgment of the author, 
particularly, or rather conspicuously, learned in that contro- 
versy; “and though he talks with great respect of antiquity,” 
continues Mr. Hallam, “ is not induced by it, like some of his 
Anglican contemporaries, to make any concession to the ad- 
versary ;’—a circumstance which proves beyond all doubt 
that he was either extremely clever or extremely obtuse. 
We leave it, then, to his admirers to determine, whether he 
misunderstood the writings of the fathers, or whether he pos- 
sessed sufficient ingenuity to pervert their meaning, and to 
employ them in his own cause. The moral value of this 
clever sophist is determined by a circumstance which furnishes 
the subject of a short note. It appears, that at his death he 
left amongst his papers the manuscript of a book, entitled 
Biathanatos, and which is in fact a vindication of suicide; a 
subject which could not be appropriately introduced into 
either of the two bulky folios to which we have alluded. As 
this is one of the very rare occasions on which our author 
allows himself to be facetious, the reader will permit us to use 
his own words in pronouncing a judgment on this posthumous 
essay. 

“It is a very dull and pedantic performance, without the inge- 
nuity and acuteness of paradox: distinctions, objections, and quo- 
tations from the rabble of bad authors whom he used to read fill up 
the whole of it. It is impossible to find a less clear statement of 
argument on either side. No one would be induced to kill himself 
by reading such a book, unless he were threatened with another 
volume.”— vol. iii. p. 125. 


His judgment on the whole is scarcely more favourable to 
the other person selected, as he accuses ‘Taylor of making up 
his sermons from the shreds and patches of ancient authors 
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(p. 125), and in the following page we read of the “ cireuity of 
his pleonastic language,” of his “ sentences of endless length,” 
not altogether unmusical, but what is still much more grave, 
in the writings of a scholar the principal ornament of the age 
in which he lived, not always reducible to grammar! Mr. 
Hallam however persists, ‘he is still the greatest ornament of 
the English pulpit up to the middle of the seventeeth cen- 
tury,” which, 4 4 all he has said, is but small praise. 

Such being then the state of the question, according to the 
admission of a learned and intelligent Protestant, who must 
be admitted to be a competent judge of the matter, we may 
legitimately question the influence of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion upon pulpit eloquence as an element of progress; and 
the more particularly so, as those who, at a later period, rose 
to the highest excellence in pulpit eloquence were Catholics, 
The eminent superiority of Bossuet, Massillon, Bourdaloue, 
Fléchier, and other eminent theologians of the same age—a 
superiority which has never been disputed by any one—proves, 
that in order to touch the human heart, and to triumph over 
the prejudices of vice, it is by no means necessary to quit the 
ancient faith, 

Mr. Hallam completes his notice of the history of the theo- 
logical literature of this period by a few succinct remarks upon 
the principal ascetic writers both Catholic and Protestant. 
He avows that the bare nomenclature of all the works of 
Catholic authors belonging to this class, would swell the pages 
of his book beyond its due limits, even if he confined himself 
to those which, by their popularity and their merit, had a right 
to be mentioned in a regular history of theological literature. 
The few words which he says with regard to St. Francis de 
Sales and St. Teresa prove that he did well to pass the matter 
over in silence, In fact, the literary merit of works of this 
nature is a question of secondary importance, in which the 
real merit is apt to be lost sight of. Writings like those of St. 
Teresa are addressed to the favoured few; their pages are 
sealed for those who have not prepared their hearts by a 
course of discipline which has severed them for ever from the 
spirit and maxims of the world. 

Our regret at not being able to follow our author through 
the interesting pages of the ensuing chapter, which is devoted 
to the history of speculative philosophy, is great; the more 
particularly so, as the progress of philosophical opinion during 
the first half of the seventeenth century, would have afforded 
us an admirable opportunity of watching the operation of that 
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spirit of enquiry, the abuse of which constitutes the principal 
characteristic of Protestantism. This chapter, then, would 
have afforded us the means of elucidating both the good and 
the evil which resulted from the religious convulsions of the 
preceding century, as far as regards speculative science. We 
should have had an opportunity of paying a just tribute of 
admiration to the important labours of Lord Bacon, of whose 
philosophy Mr. Hallam speaks at considerable length; and 
we should at the same time have been able to point out the 
fatal influence of the method which he adopted, when applied 
to matters for which it was never destined. We should, we 
doubt not, in that philosophy, have discovered the origin of a 
desire which was daily gaining strength, and which Descartes 
first attempted to satisfy, namely, the edification of the whole 
superstructure of human knowledge upon the sole basis of 
induction. Descartes was born a mathematician, but his re- 
markable aptitude for the physical sciences, in which the 
method of Lord Bacon is alone useful, led him to follow to a 
certain extent his illustrious predecessor. Descartes, we are 
convinced, never for a moment indulged the slightest inten- 
tion of undermining the truth of divine revelation, His scle 
intention was to raise a collateral superstructure, the chief 
corner-stone of which was the human reason ; not reflecting, 
we should rather say not sufficiently cautioning his readers, 
that that which is finite cannot be, in fact, separated from 
that which is infinite; and that as created substance in the 
material world, depends upon that uncreated substance in 
which the primitive forms of all things subsist, so the human 
reason is necessarily dependent upon the divine reason in the 
very nature of things; revelation, written and traditional, 
being as necessary to the intelligence as light is to the eye. 
Various experiments have placed beyond the reach of doubt a 
fact which confirms this important truth; man, notwithstand- 
ing his admirable organization, when brought up apart from 
his kind, remains upon a level with the brute; so far from 
having any idea of truth in its absolute form, he is deprived 
even of those elementary notions which /anguage can alone 
develope. The isolated man possesses no language; for lan- 
guage, which is the life of the soul, must be transmitted, like 
physical life, by some one possessed both of the will and of the 
power to do so, and when once transmitted, the inherent 
vivifying power of which it is possessed animates the human 
soul, enlightens it and conducts it to truth. It is therefore in 
this sense that the divine reason (the Logos) in the Christian 
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philosophy is termed indifferently the way, the truth, and the 
life; the light which enlightens every man coming into the 
world. 

It is therefore easily understood how the philosophical doubts 
of Descartes, in the hands of a close reasoner like Hobbes, who, 
being a Protestant, admitted neither the necessity of tradition, 
nor the authority of that tribunal which alone can decide in 
matters of faith, led by a short and direct road to atheism. 
The powerful influence of the material philosophy of Hobbes 
upon later times is not sufficiently attended to. This ten- 
dency may be traced upwards to Lord Bacon himself, though 
perhaps without any direct fault of his. Hobbes, it is well 
known, was employed by Lord Bacon to translate certain 
portions of his works into Latin. ‘This alone would be suf- 
ficient to account for his exclusive admiration of the inductive 
process. In tracing the tendency of his philosophy, which 
may be qualified as acompound of materialism and scepticism, 
through its various phases down to our own time, we would not 
lose sight of the circumstance that Locke, who was not a man 
of extensive reading, has evidently studied Hobbes; and 
Locke, who, as well as Lord Bacon and Descartes, professed 
the highest veneration for revealed truth, is the very man who 
furnished the arms by which the small philosophers of the 
last century assaulted the ancient fabric of social and religious 
order, and by which they succeeded, in a neighbouring coun- 
try, in sweeping away in one common destruction all the in- 
‘stitutions both of the Church and of the State. 

Chapter iv. of this volume, which treats of the history of 
moral and political philosophy and of jurisprudence, is most 
intimately connected with that which precedes it. The neces- 
sity to which we submit in passing it by in silence, is therefore 
accompanied by a similar regret. We merely allude to it for 
the purpose of offering an observation upon the matter which 
stands at its head, caswistry and the Jesuits, in their relation 
to the important institution of Confession. We use the word 
institution, because we cannot of course expect Mr. Hallam 
to enter into the virtue of confession as a sacrament. Our 
author, then, even with his necessarily limited views, admits 
that the vital discipline of the Church, and the power of the 
priesthood, are both dependent upon it. We are aware that 
this latter word power, as applied to priests, is frequently used 
as the synonyme of tyranny by certain writers, but we acquit 
Mr. Hallam of all such intention. ‘In the confessional, con- 
tinues he, most of the good (and evil, of course) which is to be 
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attributed to the ministers of religion, has its source.” And 
he thus concludes: “ No Church that has relinquished this 
prerogative can ever establish a permanent dominion oyer 
mankind; none that retains it in effective use can lose the 
hope or the prospect of being their ruler.” We will not turn 
this assertion into a syllogism, and conclude, that, no Church 
without the institution of confession being able to exercise a 
permanent influence, the Church of England, having neglected 
that institution, is of course incapable of such influence; nor 
will we follow it out into its corollary:.that the Church of 
Rome having retained it in effective use, is destined to re- 
establish her authority throughout the world; such, however 
(implicitly, at least), is evidently the opinion of the author. 

In speaking of such matters, it was not to be expected that 
Mr. Hallam, who after all is a zealous Protestant, and who 
quotes Bayle, should have steered clear of that celebrated 
common-place charge against the Jesuits, which accuses them 
of frittering down the stern precepts of the Christian morality, 
to suit the exigencies of worldly man. It is true that he 
rises above the vulgarity of insinuating that they did so from 
any feeling of private interest ; their sole end, he nobly avows, 
was the good of mankind and the glory of the Catholic Church, 
which was, according to their views, one and the same thing. 
In this cause, he adds, they embraced a life of toil and of 
danger; for this they were dauntless in death and in torture. 
Men who are ever ready to seal their doctrines with their 
blood, merit at least the praise of sincerity. But after all, we 
are in justice bound to admit, that certain casuists of this 
order have maintained propositions, which, not unnaturally ’ 
gave rise to discussions and differences of opinion. This is 
not the place for examining those differences; but at all events 
the author is not justified in charging upon the whole body the 
opinions of some only of its members. As far as they are con- 
cerned, as a body, they have ever been eminently orthodox ; 
their theology has indeed been generally imbued with that 
spirit of mercy which particularly characterized the founder of 
our holy religion, who himself tells us that he came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance. ‘This indefatigable 
long suffering, which induced them to pardon the repentant 
sinner, not only seven times, but seventy times seven, disturbed 
the spiritual bile of their most inveterate enemies of Port Royal, 
who, like the Pharisees of old, stood aloof from the miseries of 
human frailty, thanking God that they were not as other men ; 
it was the Jansenists who first raised their eloquence against the 
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Jesuits, which, with innumerable sectarian and infidel com- 
mentaries, has been handed down to our times, and which 
still passes current with those who are satisfied to live upon 
other men’s opinions. 

The concluding volume brings us down to the end of the 
seventeenth century, where the work terminates, This period 
is one of great interest, inasmuch as it corresponds with the 
last grand compact Catholic reaction in philosophy and lite- 
rature. The magnificent patronage of Louis the Fourteenth 
had rendered Paris the real centre both of letters and of art, 
so that to France all eyes were directed, and in France were 
mooted all those grand questions which separated the learned 
of this age. We shall pass over in silence that literary re- 
action of which Boileau may be considered as the legislator, 
and Corneille and Racine the champions, in the department 
of poetry; and Bossuet, Fenelon, and Massillon, the champions 
in prose. We shall confine ourselves exclusively to the pro- 
gress of religious and philosophical opinions, and thus com- 
plete our very hasty view of the consequences of Protestantism; 
tracing those consequences down to their last effect, the grand 
social and religious cataclysm of 1793. 

We avow candidly that in speaking of the history of phi- 
losophical and religious opinions, in their relation to the 
Protestant principle of unlimited enquiry, we are obliged to 
keep our eye attentively fixed upon the history of the Church. 
Because, according to our point of view, the Catholic faith is 
the only test of religious truth, and it exercises at the same 
time an important influence over philosophy; since it is utterly 
impossible to exercise the intellectual faculties without the 
intervention of language, and it is equally impossible to sepa- 
rate language and tradition, Every man, at the moment 
when he begins his philosophical system, has already assented 
to some portion of Divine truth; this he can only demolish 
legitimately by insurmountable arguments. But what is the 
ordinary method adopted by those who doubt. Do they 
batter in ruin the edifice of their supposed prejudices one by 
one? By no means; they pretend to demolish the whole 
fabric of their religious belief, and then to re-edify it upon a 
more certain foundation. We say they pretend to do so; for, 
as to really doing so, the thing is in itself absolutely impossible ; 
man, by the very constitution of his intellectual nature, being 
bound to believe what is in itself credible. It by no means 
depends upon ourselves whether we choose to believe, or not 
to believe, that such places as Constantinople and Amsterdam 
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really exists; no man ever doubted their existence, because 
no man ever had a sufficient interest in their non-existence to 
make it worth his while to darken his mind by a chain of 
clever sophisms, by means of which he might perhaps have 
arrived at doubt, if not actual, at least philosophical. No 
man ever doubted the existence of Julius Cesar, for the same 
reason, But how many have doubted, or pretended to doubt, 
of the existence of the invisible world, of the divine founder 
of the Christian religion, and of many in the series of that 
succession of holy men, who, without interruption, have handed 
down to the present day the apostolic tradition? facts which 
repose upon evidence much more imposing than those which 
we have chosen at hazard, as incontestable, as long as people 
remain in their senses. 

It is not our intention, however, to trespass on the domain 
of ecclesiastical history; the facts to which we may think it 
necessary to allude, will be examined in their principles rather 
than in their details. 

In speaking of the first portion of the seventeenth century, 
we had an opportunity of remarking the increased respect 
which many Protestant divines shewed for the writings of the 
fathers, and the traditions of the primitive Church; but un- 
fortunately for the speedy and happy adjustment of the matter 
at issue, there is a certain indefinite vagueness in written 
language which enables clever men to keep up endless dis- 
putes, in admitting the authenticity of the same texts, No 
subject furnishes a more remarkable proof of this fact than 
the interminable discussion of that fundamental doctrine of 
the Catholic Church—the real presence. Nicole and Arnauld, 
both men of learning and close reasoners, opened the con- 
troversial campaign by a treatise on this important subject, 
entitled, La perpétuité dela foi de l Eglise Catholique tou- 
chant l’Eucharistie. This work, notwithstanding its incon- 
testable merit, left the controversy exactly where it found it ; 
because Nicole, to whom it was particularly addressed, in ad- 
mitting the veracity of the passages cited as proofs, denied the 
sense which those theologians ascribed to them; one side 
insisting upon a literal, and the other upon a figurative, 
interpretation. 

Bossuet, feeling himself called upon to interfere in the Pro- 
testant controversy, took up a new ground. He took upon 
himself to prove the authority of the Church. Thus, the 
divine institution of a visible authority being once satisfactorily 
established, the controversy was at an end. How far he suc- 
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ceeded each one must conscientiously determine, after’ an 
attentive consideration of the arguments which he produces. 
These arguments are of two kinds, positive and negative. He 
supports Catholic authority by tracing its uninterrupted trans- 
mission through the three separate dispensations in which the 
Divine will has been manifested to mankind,—the patriarchal, 
Jewish, and the Christian. He shows the intimate harmony 
which pervades the whole, and how the same idea, the re- 
integration of the human race by a vicarious sacrifice, is gra- 
dually developed and ultimately accomplished. He then 
attacks the Protestant principle, by demonstrating the irre- 
concilable variations of opinion to which it has given rise. 
His system is completed by the celebrated principle of ob- 
jective certainty, of which Mr. Hallam runs foul in a most 
extraordinary way. Bossuet, in many parts of his works, in 
a manner more or less explicit, very justly attacks the opposite 
principle of subjective certainty. His writings, in all proba- 
bility, furnished the Abbé de Lammenais with the first idea 
of his philosophical theory of the supremacy of common-sense, 
which was destined to make so much noise in the world by 
the extravagant conclusions which he deduced from it. Bos- 
suet’s principle was identical in its fundamental idea with that 
which had been put forth by St. Vincentius Lirinensis in the fifth 
century, and which has been adopted by all the most eminent 
Catholic theologians since his day. Mr. Hallam is pleased to 
call this a sophism, and becomes really angry upon the occa- 
sion, a circumstance which we are bound to avow is uncommon 
with him ; for coolness and comparative impartiality are quali- 
ties for which he is eminently distinguished. 

The passage to which Mr. Hallam so violently objects, is 
brought forward in alluding to Bossuet’s celebrated Conference 
with Claude, in which the Bishop of Meaux, refusing to quit 
the strong ground of “Church authority,” the disputants 
joined issue upon that capital question. Mr. Hallam rather 
sneers at Bossuet’s triumph, because he relates it himself. 
But did Claude do the same thing? Was there a double 
victory? Not atall. Claude, if he was not convinced, was 
at least silenced. In his account of this conference, Bossuet 
says, “I urged in a few words what presumption it was to 
believe that we can better understand the Word of God than 
all the rest of the Church, and that there would be nothing 
on this theory to prevent there being as many religions as per- 
sons.” (Cuvres, xxiii. 290.) This is what Mr, Hallam is 
pleased to term a sophism, and which, in fact, he very satisfac- 
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torily proves to be one (at least in his way); that is by en- 
tangling it in half a dozen of his own. Mr. Hallam appears 
to admit the fact of the legitimate influence of personal autho- 
rity, but strangely denies that the general consent of all the 
learned members of the universal Church is of any weight. 


« There can be no presumption in supposing that we may under- 
stand anything better than one who has never examined it at all; 
and if this rest of the Church, so magnificently brought forward, 
have commonly acted on Bossuet’s principle, and thought it pre- 
sumptuous to judge for themselves; if out of many millions of per- 
sons a few only have deliberately reasoned on religion, and the rest 
have been, like true zeros, nothing in themselves, but much in 
sequence ; if also, as is most frequently the case, this presumptuous- 
ness is not the assertion of a paradox or novelty, but the preference 
of one denomination of Christians, or of one tenet maintained by 
respectable authority, to another, we can only scorn the emptiness as 
well as resent the effrontery of this common-place that rings so often 
in our ears.” —vol. iv. p. 132. 








Notwithstanding the lofty tone of the concluding sentence, 
we shall not retort the angry epithets which it contains. We 
must, however, take the liberty of saying, at the risk even 
of being charged with emptiness and effrontery, that this 
playing upon words appears to us wholly unfit for the occa- 
sion, and equally unworthy of the gravity of the author. We 
beg leave to ask what is meant by the collective epithet one, 
at the commencement of this passage? This unity, which Mr. 
Hallam appears to reduce to zero, is no other than the Catholic 
Church! The Catholic Church then has never examined the 
questions which she has so solemnly decided? She possesses 
neither the authority nor the means of doing so! Again, he 
tells us that these differences of private opinion do not mani- 
fest themselves in the assertion of paradowes or of novelties, 
but in the preference of one amongst many conflicting doc- 
trines, all equally probable or respectable. Has Mr. Hallam 
lost sight of the moment when all these opinions, if not para- 
doxes, were most certainly novelties? When the man who 
first broached them stood alone, and set up his judgment 
against the judgment of thousands equally wise and equally 
pious? How does he reconcile that fact with his own ad- 
mission, “ that certainly reason is so far from condemning a 
deference to the judgment of the wise and good, that nothing 
is more irrational than to neglect it.” This is establishing 
the doctrine of authority upon a philosophical basis. It is 
physically impossible that any man should examine all the 
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opinions which he adopts; and such is the constitution of the 
human mind, and of society itself, that deference to the 
opinions of the wise, and of those who are invested with a 
certain authority, is a moral and social necessity. Amongst 
the thousands of Protestants who at the present day zealously 
defend their opinions, how many of that number have ez- 
amined the principles upon which those opinions repose? 
One adopts the opinions of Luther, another the opinions of 
Calvin, a third the opinions of Socinus! But the opinions of 
these doctors have been carefully examined by the competent 
authority, and condemned as erroneous. Why did they not 
then submit to that authority, the legitimacy of which all men 
admitted, even themselves? Because they reasoned as Mr. 
Hallam reasons, in the concluding [sentence of the passage 
before us— 

“ But when this [authority] is claimed for those whom we need 
not believe to have been wiser and better than ourselves [in the case 
of Luther, this despised fragment of humanity comprised nearly all 
the doctors of the Catholic Church]; who,” continues he, ‘‘ we may 
sometimes without vain glory esteem less, and that so as to set aside 
the real authority of the most philosophical, unbiassed, and judicious 
of mankind [in the case of Luther, all the heretics and infidels who 
had preceded him, and, mark well the fact, these alone]; it is not 
then either pride or presumption, but ‘a sober use of our faculties,’ 
to reject the jurisdiction of authority.” 

This is indeed a melancholy example of the influence of 
early prejudice upon a mind naturally elevated and impartial. 
But it is in the very nature of things, that when a man has 
once thrown off the salutary restraint of authority, he neces- 
sarily regards it, viewing it merely in the abstract, as an in- 
tellectual yoke not to be supported. He rejects it in principle, 
but he is obliged to admit it in practice. In religious matters, 
the man who protests against the authority of general 
councils, admits, without contestation, the authority of the 
minister to whose chapel he subscribes! Such is human 
nature, and so easily are men caught with words. 

The high tone which Bossuet assumed in his correspondence 
with Leibnitz and Molanus appears to us a natural conse- 
quence of his position, and not at all to be attributed to cha- 
racteristic haughtiness. ‘There was in his time a great desire 
amongst the most intellectual men in Germany to return into 
the bosom of Catholic unity. Bossuet, however he might be 
disposed to conciliate, could not compromise truth ; he made 
no concessions, because he had none to make. In speaking 
of this state of public opinion, Mr. Hallam indulges in a very 
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sharp epigram on the house of Hanover, many members of 
whom were known to partake in it. Their wavering faith 
was, however, settled, says he, by the Act of Settlement !— 
which, as the reader is aware, excludes Catholics from the 
succession of the throne.* 

Mr. Hallam’s opinion of Bossuet’s celebrated work on the 
variations of the Protestant Churches, will astonish more than 
one of our readers. We shall not here discuss the learning of 
Bossuet, although we avow we have always been in the habit of 
regarding it as very respectable. We doubt not that had he 
thought the thing advisable, he could have looked up the pas- 
sages of the fathers as well as another, and, if he chose a more 
comprehensive method than this discussion of ancient texts, it 
was, we think, because such discussions had hitherto led to no 
useful result. But the peculiarity lies not here; Mr. Hallam 
admits that, in choosing the subject, it would have been im- 
possible to find one more jit to display the characteristic 
impetuosity and the cutting sarcasm of his genius. ‘The 
weaknesses, the inconsistent evasions, the extravagancies, of 
Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, and Beza, pass, one after another, 
before us, till these great Reformers seem, like victim pri- 
soners, to be hewn down by the indignant prophet.” (Vol. iv. 
135.) The fact of the interminable variations of the Pro- 
testant Churches is proved beyond the reach of doubt. But 
where then has Bossuet failed? He has failed, Mr. Hallam 
tells us, in proving that this variation was a just subject of 
reproach! On the contrary, the real subject of reproach, in 
his opinion, was that they had not varied enough! ‘The 
author thinks, “that a little more of this censure would have 
been well incurred.” Because, as soon as you admit any- 
thing which the Church of Rome admits, the close reasoning 
of her theologians take advantage of it; whereas, “ successive 
variations are only analogous to the necessary course of human 
reason on all other subjects.” (p. 136.) This view of the sub- 
ject appears to us essentially mew ; but we doubt very much 
whether it will meet with the general approbation of the Pro- 
testant public. 

All the reasoning at this period was not, however, on the 
same side; the Anglican divines stood forth with increased 
energy, and their eloquence and learning are not to be called 
indoubt. Like men, who attempt a last desperate effort upon 
some stronghold which has hitherto resisted the most vigorous 
efforts of all its assailants, they make use of everything which 
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is capable of being converted into a weapon of offence. Good 
arguments, bad arguments, and, according to Mr. Hallam, 
even false arguments, backed by false citations. In speaking 
of Taylor’s Dissuasives from Popery, the main tendency of 
which is, he says, “ to excite a sceptical feeling as to all except 
the PRIMARY doctrines of religion,” a just tribute is paid to 
the extensive learning of this writer; but he at the same time 
acknowledges, that in its application he is neither scrupulous 
nor exact. In a note at the foot of page 137, we find ‘Taylor 
himself maintaining the right of using arguments, and even 
authorities, in controversy, which we do not believe to be 
valid. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at, that, with such princi- 
ples, Protestant controversy should have made little progress, 
notwithstanding the talents of Barrow, Stillingfleet, ‘Tillotson, 
and Wake. A circumstance no less remarkable is, that the 
writings of these authors are little employed in the controversy 
of the present day. They have, however, had no successors 
worthy of their fame: this period closes the list of great con- 
troversial writers, both in France and in this country; for 
now the controversial question again shifted its ground, with 
the progress of the Protestant principle ; and the question was 
now no longer as to which of the particular dogmas of the 
various Christian communities should be received, but whether 
Christianity itself, as based upon a special revelation, was 
worthy of credit. 

This important question was the principal object of contro- 
versy during the ensuing century, to which Mr. Hallam’s 
work does not extend, and more particularly so towards its 
close. ‘The voluminous writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, D’A- 
lembert, Diderot, and other writers of this school, gave the 
last blow to the existence of all authority, civil as well as reli- 
gious, and prepared that political, social and religious cataclysm 
which will constitute the astonishment of future ages. 

But as religious, as well as philosophical, opinions, like many 
other things, move in a circle, when a nation, or an epoch, 
have traversed the whole line, they are led back to the point 
from which they started. A modern author,* in treating of 
the history of philosophy, has particularly attached himself to 
the observation of the gradual progression of doubt, and its 
uniform consequences on public opinion, not only amongst the 
Hindoos and in ancient Greece, but in our own days; and, 
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from this uniform result, he appears to conclude, that there 
exists a law of the mind, by which man, when once by his own 
act he separates himself from the dogmatism of authority, after 
having been tossed for a certain time upon the sea of doubt, 
forcibly seeks refuge in that port from which he started, or in 
the no less positive dogmatism of his own imagination. He 
thus takes upon himself the task of pointing out the constant 
succession of four distinct forms of philosophy; namely, the 
dogmatical philosophy, the critical philosophy, the sceptical 
philosophy, and the mystical philosophy. 

We shall not attempt to do the same thing for the history of 
religious opinions, although we are intimately persuaded that 
such is the natural order of progress in the mind of individu- 
als; and if that progress is not exactly realized in the history 
of any particular society, it is because, in religious matters, 
there are too many passions brought into play, and too many 
subsidiary causes, which modify the general laws. Moreover 
religious opinion exists in every possible variety as to its de- 
gree of separation from truth. 

M. Cousin, of course, considers mysticism as the natural 
ally of superstition ; and it is to this species of mysticism that 
we exclusively refer at the present moment. e beg, how- 
ever, to protest against the conclusion, that there exists any 
necessary connexion between superstition and mysticism, 
using that word (and we believe we have no other), as the 
equivalent of private or individual inspiration ;—a very deli- 
cate matter, upon which we are not called toenter. The mys- 
tics to whom we are about to refer were, perhaps, inspired, 
but it was certainly not by the spirit of light. 

Our sole object in the foregoing observations is to establish 
the real state of the Protestant controversy at the present 
moment, We sincerely believe that doubt, carried to a cer- 
tain unlawful extent, opens the door to scepticism, as a system, 
which then in its turn becomes dogmatic and exclusive ; and 
that this scepticism, when men adopt it as a rule of action; 
leads them into a labyrinth of perplexity and misery. That 
the mind, enervated by its own excesses, and still agitated by 
that invincible necessity of belief, which forms, as it were, its 
essential characteristic (belief being the condition sine gud non 
of all moral and intellectual life), catches at the first empty pro- 
bability which presents itself, as drowning men catch at straws. 
Then rises, upon a false foundation, a rapid superstructure of 
error, the perishable nature of which is only perceived when 
its unfortunate arcltitect is buried in its ruins. 
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As far, then, as regards the question of submission to au- 
thority, in some form or other, such men, turning in a circle, 
finish by arriving at the very point from which they started ; 
and thus the Protestant controversy itself may be regarded as 
a vast circle, the various points of which are occupied by dif- 
ferent persons in different ages, or by different persons in the 
same age, accordingly as they may have advanced in the logi- 
cal progression of doubt, or have thrown themselves headlong 
into one of the many forms of false mysticism. 

Our own days, and the country in which we live, have of- 
fered two very remarkable instances of this false mysticism. 
The first, and the most extravagant, was that to which Joanna 
Southcote gave her name. ‘This preposterous folly is far from 
being at an end, notwithstanding the death of the Prophetess. 
We are perfectly aware that well-educated Protestants affect 
to treat this grotesque episode in the history of religious opini- 
ons as a thing exclusively confined to the vulgar; but such is 
by no means the fact: many men of education, and occupying 
highly-respectable situations in society, having submitted to 
the operation of being sealed, and what is still more conclusive, 
having paid for it. 

With regard to the other instance, which was the celebrated 
affair of the “ unknown tongues,” we can speak from personal 
observation. Mr, Irving, who was the great apostle of this 
novelty, was a man inferior to no one in intellectual powers. 
The person who could fix the attention of crowded assemblies, 
in which were to be found many of the principal ornaments of 
the bar and of the senate, and that for many months, could 
have been no common man: this was undoubtedly the case, 
and to a degree that the interference of the police became ne- 
cessary to maintain order in the dense crowd of men, and of 
equipages, which besieged the doors of the Scotch Church. 

e have more than once attentively listened to the arguments 
by which Mr. Irving justified the inspiration of the persons 
who vomited forth this execrable gibberish ; and we hasten to 
avow it as our sincere opinion, that few men, separated from 
that authority which is alone invested with the power of 
judging spirits ; few men, we say, of a noble and generous na- 
ture, and capable of following, with attention, a series of logical 
deductions, could have resisted his moving eloquence, and his 
close reasoning. Yet this fine intelligence fell a prey to the 
fatal illusion which took possession of it; and Irving, one of the 
most accomplished orators, and one of the profoundest thinkers 
of his time, is now, by those who never knew him, confounded 
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with the vulgar herd of fanatics, who from time to time arise 
for the punishment, and for the amusement, of humanity. 

The Protestant controversy has then, according to our 
views, passed through all its phases, and, henceforth, nothing 
remains but to say over again what has been already said, and 
to do over again what has been already done. All that re- 
mains for the conscientious Catholic, is, to determine at what 
particular point of the circumference his opponent has taken 
his stand,—whether he objects to the authority of the Catholic 
hierarchy, to the authority of him by whom it was founded, 
or whether, advancing a step further, he puts in question the 
interference in human affairs of Him by whom the founder 
of our holy religion was sent; or, finally, whether admitting 
His existence, and His active influence, he considers himself 
specially inspired by His spirit; for all these errors, and for 
all their intermediate shades, the arguments by which they 
have been a thousand times refuted are in our hands; but, in 
order to use them, one preliminary condition is required—a 
sincere desire of truth in those to whom they are addressed. 
Arguments we can give, and arguments in abundance; but 
this spirit of docility is the exclusive gift of Him who rules the 
heart, and is to be obtained by prayer alone. 

The unusual length of the present article must be our ex- 
cuse for passing over unnoticed several matters in the present 
chapter intimately connected with the progress of religious 
opinion; as also in the two following, which are devoted 
to the proximate subjects of speculative and moral philo- 
sophy. Such as the gradual progress of Arminianism, out of 
which arose that spirit of Jansenism which so long agitated the 
Church of France; as also the writings and errors of Fenelon, 
who exercised so great an influence upon the age in which he 
lived. We must likewise pass by the long struggle of the 
Jesuits, with that outpouring of spiritual pride, the principal 
centre of which was Port-Royal, and one ‘of the principal 
champions of which was Pascal, who, in his celebrated Lettres 
Provinciales, struck a heavy blow at that order, the spirit of 
which he did not understand. Time alone—Time, the de- 
stroyer and the avenger, has for ever put an end to this violent 
controversy ; the Jansenists are now an obsolete sect, whilst 
the Jesuits, reestablished by the competent authority, still ex- 
ert their salutary influence throughout the universal Church. 

We think it unnecessary to make any apology to our read- 
ers for the limited view which we have taken of the interesting 
work before us. Obliged, by the very character of the work 
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itself, to adopt some special limit, we thought that no subject 
was more in harmony with the spirit that directs our labours, 
than a rapid sketch of the progress of that principle which es- 
tablishes the right of unlimited discussion, and which, after 
many ineffectual efforts, ultimately triumphed in the religious 
troubles of the sixteenth century. In a former article we 
spoke at some length as to the author’s appreciation of the 
men by whom this religious revolution was effected; in the 
present, we have attached ourselves more particularly to the 
consequences—moral, social, and literary—which have result- 
ed from it: in the course of these two articles we have quoted 
many passages in which the author treats both the Reformers 
and the Reformation with considerable severity; we have 
ay confined ourselves to such, and, we think, very 
egitimately ; for whatever a man once admits, becomes a fair 
weapon in the hands of his adversary. It is, moreover, very 
rare that the author ever defends either the one or the other ; 
his historical impartiality, and his natural good sense, gene- 
rally triumph over the early prejudices of his education. No 
one, therefore, can accuse us of partiality in our quotations, 
since we professedly defend a certain principle, which has 
been clearly laid down ; how far we have succeeded we leave 
the impartial reader to decide. 





Art. VIII.—First Report of the Agricultural Improvement 
Society of Ireland. Dublin: 1841. 

ey een of real practical improvements, are at last, 
we feel most happy to say, opening upon the long-ne- 
lected territory and people of Ireland. Various societies 
folding in view especially the cultivation of her soil, and the 
importation of superior races of cattle, sheep, and swine, have 
been during several years past established, which undoubtedly 
accomplished, while they existed, a very considerable amount 
of good. The association of Ballinasloe, in the county of 
Galway, under the spirited guidance of Lord Clancarty, and 
with the liberal assistance of the gentlemen of his neighbour- 
hood, has tended chiefly to render the great animal fair of 
that town, one of the most celebrated marts for the sale of 
sheep that are now known in Europe. Other institutions 
upon a similar plan have been from time to time. established 
in other counties, ‘They have all, more or less, been exceed- 
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ingly useful in their way. They have shown, in many in- 
stances, how much of improvement may be effected by the aid 
of implements not previously used in Ireland, by attention to. 
the species of crops which ought necessarily to occupy her 
arable land, and by introducing from England and the Nether- 
lands better breeds of the animals destined for human sub- 
sistence. 

But few, however, of these local bodies enjoyed a prolonged 
existence. ‘The want of a general solid institution, sustained 
partly by voluntary contributions from all parts of the country, 
and partly assisted by regular grants from parliament, was felt 
at a very early period. In the year 1800, a general farming 
society was instituted upon this principle in Dublin, which 
during its continuance (viz. twenty-eight years), conferred 
upon the country many advantages. Persons well acquainted 
with its operations, have stated, that in order to estimate its 
labours, we need only select the worst farming in the least 
improved district of the island at the present day, and suppose 
that kind of agriculture, if agriculture it ought to be called, 
spread, before the society was established, over the entire sur- 
face of our soil. The ordinary implements of husbandry were 
of the rudest and most defective construction. ‘The ploughs, 
such as they were, were drawn by miserable half-starved 
horses. ‘The halter, the collar, the back-band, were ropes of 
twisted straw. In remote parts of Ireland, it was then no rare 
spectacle to see a harrow drawn by two colts yoked to it 
by the tails. Sometimes a sowing of flax was harrowed in 
simply by an inverted turf-kish, drawn by a man, and pressed 
to the ground by a woman who followed ! 

The introduction of the best races of breeding stock, was 
one of the first objects successfully achieved by the Farming 
Society. Although the beneficial results were necessarily con- 
fined to those who had the means of purchasing and preparing 
food for such valuable stock, nevertheless it turned out to be 
a decidedly great benefit to the country, to attract the atten- 
tion even of that class, however limited it may have been, to 
this most important department of husbandry improvement. 
Superior stock required fine feeding, beyond the ordinary pas- 
turage even of our own “green isle,” such as turnips, man- 
gel-wurzel, and vetches of every kind. The growth of these 
productions superinduced the necessity of the best tillage, 
throughe the medium of. skilfully directed labour, improved 
implements, and an abundance of judiciously selected manure. 

Ploughing matches were next introduced, which have been 
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attended with great success in many parts of the country, 
On those occasions, prizes, consisting chiefly of the most per- 
fect kinds of ploughs and other meotastinrek plement and 
sometimes of money, were distributed. ‘These matches were 
usually attended by great numbers of the peasantry ; and we 
have been informed, upon good authority, that the spirit of 
* competition created by these exhibitions, has very much tended 
to the removal from the minds of the country-people, of many 
deeply-rooted prejudices which had been previously opposed 
to agricultural machinery of almost every description. 

As soon as it was seen that the old prejudices and supersti- 
tions of the peasantry upon these points began to be dispersed, 
the Farming Society presented in many instances Scotch iron 
ploughs to working farmers, whose industry and sobriety were 
duly certified. The result of these distributions has been 
described in the following humorous terms :— 

“ The small farmer, formerly content with the vile old plough and 
its miserable accompaniments, upon receiving one of iron, with a 
handsome set of painted swingletrees, thought it too bad, as he would 
express himself, to have it drawn in the ould way; and in downright 
shame would strain a point to make a hempen back-band, horse- 
skin collar, and winkered bridle, supplant those articles in former 
use, of fragile and temporary manufacture. He would, moreover, 
try to swap the ould mare for one of a stronger cut; and gaining 
something better in the horse way, would perhaps be disposed, by a 
patch of clover or vetches, to provide something better for the ani- 
mal’s support.” 


To the better order of farmers, ploughs, rollers, and har- 
rows were given by the Society at reduced prices. For these 
and other agricultural implements a factory was established, 
which adopted the best models to be found in England and 
Scotland. Here also apprentices were received and journey- 
men instructed, for the purpose of conducting local factories 
throughout the country. Persons skilled in the use of the new 
implements, were employed by the Society, and sent free of 
cost, to all who made application for them. Some progress 
was also made under the auspices of the Society, in the mate- 
rial knowledge of draining, of using the drill machine, and in 
the management even of the Hainault scythe. The spread, 
however, of the latter, was limited, by its having been found 
“too expeditious” for the Irish labourer, as it tended to 
diminish the number of persons ordiuarily deemed competent 
within a given time for the sickle-work of a certain proportion 
of land. This is a question of economy, upon which it is 
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extremely difficult to enlighten the minds of the industrious 
classes. They cannot be brought by any process of reasoning, 
to understand how the employer could be enabled actually to 
increase the number of his labourers by the aid of machinery ; 
which is calculated to diminish his expenses, and, by conse- 
quence, to augment his capital, by which augmentation, his 
agricultural enterprises might be most beneficially extended. 

The practical results of the Society’s operations were parti- 
cularly experienced in the county of Wicklow, which was 
within the immediate sphere of their influence. Its fertile 
valleys were cultivated by imported seed-corn, and the intro- 
duction of new implements. Its mountains were rapidly 
covered with improved flocks of sheep, substituted for a miser- 
able race of animals extremely small, bearing very little flesh 
and no wool, The flock masters were enabled to boast of 
their mutton, which is still much sought after. Their fleeces 
were improved not only in quality but quantity; and the 
cloths manufactured from them were considered remarkable 
for their fineness and durability. The seed-corn introduced 
by the Society was pretty generally spread through the coun- 
try, and the samples of its produce were allowed by the chief 
factors at Mark Lane, to equal any that had ever been 
exhibited for sale. The Society in question has been justly 
deemed instrumental in stimulating the general ameliorations 
in our native classes of sheep, of which from eighty to one 
hundred thousand have been annually produced for sale at 
the October fair of Ballinasloe. It is stated, also, that to the 
exertions of the Society, the country is much indebted for the 
improvements that have taken place in the old race of our 
swine, and which have enabled Ireland to supply England 
annually with a vast number of that most useful animal. 

In consequence of some circumstances, however, which it is 
not necessary now to investigate, the parliamentary assistance 
previously given to the Farming Society was withdrawn, and 
the society itself dissolved in 1828. The yearly subscriptions 
promised to it by its members had fallen much into arrear, and 
although exertions were subsequently made by several spirited 
and patriotic individuals to revive it, their efforts altogether 
failed. Attempts have been more than once made since that 
period, to form a general agricultural society for Ireland, but 
no progress was effected until Mr. Purcell recently applied 
his experience, his great talents for business, and his strong 
mind, to the task; and we feel the greatest gratification in 
being enabled now to announce, that an institution for this 
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urpose has been organized, under the patronage of her 
Majesty, and the auspices of many of the most distinguished 
noblemen and gentlemen of the empire. 

The first report of this most important association is now 
before us, from which it appears to have been founded prin- 
cipally upon the models of the agricultural societies of 
England and Scotland, modified by some suggestions found 
afhongst the papers of the late Mr. Drummond, who, with 
that never-tiring zeal for the welfare of this country by which 
he was always animated, had contemplated the formation of a 
similar institution some years ago. ‘The chief government of 
the society is vested in a council, not exceeding one hundred 
members, who are empowered to name sub-committees from 
themselves and the body of subscribers at large, for the purpose 
of attending to the correspondence and the financial duties of 
the society, and also for the improvement of agriculture, 
and with a particular attention to the condition of the labour- 
ing classes, and for such other matters as may seem necessary 
to the council. It is most wisely made a fundamental rule of 
the society, that no question shall be discussed at any of its 
meetings of a political tendency, or which shall refer to any 
matter to be brought forward or pending in either house of 
parliament. 

The primary objects of the society are, of course, as its 
name implies, the encouragement of every practical means of 
improvement in husbandry. An agricultural museum is to 
be formed in Dublin, in the first instance, for the exhibition 
of the most approved implements, similar to that already exist- 
ing in Scotland and many parts of England. Connected also 
with the society, but not at all dependent upon its funds, an 
Agricultural College is to be formed. This we take to be a 
project which promises, if carried successfully into execution, 
to be of vital importance to Ireland. Here the sons of farmers 
are to be instructed in all the different branches of husbandry, 
so as to qualify them hereafter as practical farmers, in different 

arts of the country. The students are to be occupied partly 
in the practical duties incidental to agricultural life, partly in 
learning the principles of surveying, engineering, mensuration, 
veterinary science, and everything relating to what may be 
called agricultural chemistry, such as the nature of manures, 
alkalis, and salts of different kinds, and their effects upon the 
soil and all vegetable productions. 

It is proposed to confide to this college the duty of keeping 
accurate accounts of the expense by which different systems of 
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agriculture are attended, with a view to obtain a fixed au- 
thority upon this most important subject. The proceedings of 
this institution are to be carefully recorded, and published an- 
nually, with a view to exhibit the results of the different 
experiments made during the year. The students, it is in- 
tended, are to pay a certain amount for their board, and it is 
expected that the remaining expenses of the establishment will 
be fully provided for by the produce of their own industry. 
Should this plan succeed, it is to be afterwards extended to 
each of the provinces, according to circumstances. 

With respect to the general finances of the society, it has 
been wisely arranged, that all gifts and donations are to be 
funded without any reserve. The necessity of this rule has 
been suggested by the well-known fact, that all societies pre- 
viously established for agricultural purposes, have finally failed 
for the want of funds and annual contributions. It is intended, 
therefore, to create a large capital at the commencement, and 
to place it beyond ordinary control. Thus the confidence 
and future support of the public will be secured; and it is 
expected that the current expenditure of the society will be 
amply provided for by the interest of their capital, and the 
annual subscriptions of the members. 

It is an essential portion of the plan, that local societies, for 
promoting all the objects of the institution, should be formed 
in all parts of the kingdom; that with these societies, as well 
as those already existing, constant intercourse should he pre- 
served; and, that through their assistance, useful information 
should be collected, and diffused as widely as possible. These 
local societies, however, are not to be branches of, or depend- 
ent upon, the general institution. Each is to act for itself in 
its own sphere. But assistance is to be given to the district 
society in this way :—supposing that such a society should have 
arranged an annual exhibition, and that a fixed sum should 
have been collected for the purpose, then the Dublin institu- 
tion will offer to give certain prizes to be contended for at such 
exhibition, and those prizes will be paid by that institution 
alone, when claimed by the party certified to be duly entitled. 

By these means it is proposed to afford all possible en- 
couragement to every branch of husbandry, the draining of 
marshy countries, the irrigation of dry and hilly soils; the in- 
troduction of the best qualities of cattle and sheep into the 
grazing districts; the growth of flax; the culture of turnips in 
particular, and of such other green crops as are found essential 
in the rearing and feeding of cattle. Measures, moreover, are 
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to be adopted for instructing the small holders of land how to 
apply their labour, and.to turn even the minutest portion of 
their tenements to advantage. Useful practical knowledge is 
to be diffused amongst them through the medium of cheap 
publications; and a sub-committee is to be appointed for the 
purpose of carrying this most important object into effect, 

We wish to invite particular attention to one of the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Report, which is framed in these 
terms :— 


“ Your Committee cannot conclude their Report, without express- 
ing their strong conviction that the improvement of the social condi- 
tion of the agricultural labourers and small farmers of Ireland by 
practical and effective means, should form the most prominent object 
of the Society. They are, therefore, firmly persuaded, that no mea- 
sures can be adopted for permanently and effectually promoting the 
agricultural interests in Ireland, which do not tend toadvance the 
moral and social condition of the labvuring population, and to elevate 
them in society, so that by improving their habits by example and 
encouragement—increasing their comforts by sympathy and atten- 
tion, they may learn to feel that the interests of all classes are 
identified ; and making agriculture as it were a neutral ground, to 
merge all differences in the common good.” 


We have now laid before the reader the outlines of the plan 
of this new institution, and we are happy to perceive that it 
has already met with very liberal pecuniary support from the 
public. Indeed, so faras the financial prospects of the society 
are concerned, they appear to afford to it every hope of dura- 
bility. ‘The objects embraced in the general scheme—objects 
not merely confined to improvements in husbandry, but ex- 
tending also to the moral and social condition of the peasantry 
throughout the country, contemplate a real revolution in the 
whole frame of society in Ireland—a revolution from which, 
if it be conducted by master hands, the most happy conse- 
quences must ensue. Party animosities will be reconciled— 
sectarian prejudices will be dispelled—industry wi!l be gene- 
rously fostered—employment will be afforded to great num- 
bers of persons hitherto pauperised by the want of sufficient 
occupation, and the whole face of the land will undergo a most 
auspicious change. 

We cannot, however, conceal from ourselves the fears we 
entertain as to the mode in which the knowledge they so much 
want is to be conveyed to the habitation and mind of the 

oorer classes of the tenantry throughout the country. Pub- 
ications of a scientific nature—even though that science be of 
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the utmost importance to the poor husbandman—will not 
reach him in the ordinary way. Even if they do, how is he 
to understand them—how is he to be enabled to appreciate 
and carry into effect the suggestions they may contain? These 
are questions most essential to be solved, and as we have given 
much consideration to the subject, we shall take the liberty to 
offer such observations relative to them as have occurred to us. 

We take it for granted, in the first place, that a number of 
experienced practical agriculturists will be appointed to visit 
periodically all parts of the country, whose business it will be 
to awaken the attention of the people to the new improve- 
ments that have taken place in husbandry, and to point out to 
them the modes by which, with very little expense, their cot- 
tages may be rendered infinitely more cleanly, more healthy, 
and more comfortable than they now generally are. The 
removal of the dung-heap from before the cabin-door—the 
deposit of their collections of manure in pits instead of upon 
heaps already accumulated—the erection of a shed for the pig 
—the filling up of the stagnant ponds so usually found near 
the miserable hut—the addition of a good chimney—the for- 
mation of a dry floor—the insertion in the walls of metallic 
windows, well glazed, capable of being easily opened, and so 
situated as to afford the means of thorough ventilation. These 
and other obvious improvements of a similar description, if 
explained in simple language to the occupying tenantry, would 
of themselves, if attained, be productive of the greatest be- 
nefit. It is not improbable that local societies may be speedily 
created, where they do not already exist, which might contri- 
bute to the necessary expenses of these improvements. ‘The 
landlords too, and their agents, would not, we hope, be ap- 
pealed to in vain, it called upon to assist in these primary 
alterations. 

Give the peasant, in the first instance, the clean and cheer- 
ful hearth, the roof well thatched and secured from the winds 
and rains of winter, the neat dry-sanded floor, the wooden 
bench to rest him from the labours of the day, and the 
warm bed whereupon he might enjoy undisturbed “ great 
nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” and soon other wants 
will begin to attract his attention, which may be supplied upon 
= economical terms. 

he publication of the transactions of the general and local 
societies may be highly useful in their way. But the instruc- 
tion they will afford, so long as it is retained in expensive 
volumes, and conveyed in language of a technical and scien- 
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tific description, can never benefit the cottager, however 
——_ it may prove to the higher classes of society. In- 
deed, even in this elevated sphere we have observed that pub- 
lications of this description are very seldom read to any con- 
siderable extent. The volumes are received,—they remain 
uncut, and they are eventually thrown by as so much lumber. 
Nor are we at all surprised at this result: such compilations 
are generally made up of papers transmitted to the society. 
The papers are for the most part, with some very brilliant ex- 
ceptions we admit, written very inartificially, and in a dry un- 
interesting style, calculated to repel rather than to invite at- 
tention. 

We are of opinion that, as a general rule, well-written 
abridgements only, of papers forwarded to the society, should 
be committed to the press. Let the original document be 
carefully preserved in manuscript amongst the archives of the 
society, and, if necessary, transcripts of it be given at their 
own expense to those members who may choose to have them ; 
but let not the printed transactions be inundated with the 
ill-written and crude communications of persons who are 
ambitious to see themselves in print. 

Nor should such abstracts be published in a separate form. 
They should be appended to a quarterly journal, which, if 
properly conden, might be rendered quite as popular as the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. ‘This journal should 
contain judicious reviews of all new works connected with 
astronomy, meteorology, geology, mineralogy, electricity, and 
chemistry, as well as with husbandry, for all these sciences are 
connected, more or less, with the improvement of agriculture. 
Probably a monthly, or a two-monthly publication of this de- 
scription might be found still more useful than a journal which 
should appear only four times in the year. This is a question 
for consideration. 

But the power of the society to diffuse information would 
be still extremely limited, if it were confined to periodicals of 
any of the three classes which we have mentioned. | Let us 
contemplate the actual state of the great mass of the Irish 
people at the present moment. They are for the most part 
deficient in the habits necessary for acquiring accurate and 
useful knowledge. But it must be taken into consideration, 
that even if the contrary were the fact, they do not possess the 
means of improving their minds, nor the leisure necessary for 
that purpose, nor the power, very generally, of reading any 
publication suited to their capacity which might be placed 
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within their reach. They eagerly listen to any person who 
can read for them a newspaper containing exciting speeches 
connected with the leading political topicsof the day. It may 
be observed also, from the avidity with which ballads are 
bought up at the markets and fairs, that compositions of this 
description are very much diffused amongst them; and we 
fear that in too many cases the faculty of reading acquired 
by the rising generations is devoted infinitely more to the 
doggrel ballad, and the most violent of the political periodicals 
of our day, than to any works which might tend to their 
economical and social improvement. 

It is, nevertheless, of great importance to know that even 
for such productions as these an appetite does exist. It will 
be one of the noblest duties of the new institution to wean 
their attention gradually from compositions of this kind, and 
to direct it to higher pursuits. A very feasible mode for 
effecting this object, as it appears to us, is this. ‘The society 
should publish a weekly journal, very much upon the plan of 
the London Penny Magazine, containing illustrations chiefly 
connected with agricultural subjects; such as sketches of neat 
cottages, implements of husbandry, of the best breeds of the 
horse, of cattle and sheep, and wood-cuts representing flowers, 
and illustrative of subjects connected with astronomy, meteor- 
ology, &c., might be occasionally introduced with great 
advantage. The letter-press of the magazine should also be 
dedicated chiefly to matters of the kind just mentioned. But 
topics of a miscellaneous nature should be by no means ex- 
cluded. For every class of readers there should be something 
interesting in the magazine, with a view not only to the agri- 
cultural amelioration of the country, but also to the instruction 
of the people generally in such topics as would tend to their moral 
and social improvement. Politics should of course be most 
carefully banished from the magazine, and great care should 
be taken to avoid the possibility of its being made the instru- 
ment of any sectarian doctrines. But the omnipresence of 
the Deity in his works should be most diligently inculcated : 
the tone of the compositions should be cheerful, cordial, and 
winning; and the writers engaged in preparing the articles 
should always recollect that they are addressing the mind of 
a people particularly susceptible on every point relating to 
national position and character. 

The magazine, thus constructed and published, should be 
transmitted to the local agricultural societies, and also to 
depots prepared for them in every part of the country—to the 
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shops of booksellers and circulating libraries, wherever such 
establishments are to be found, and where no such establish- 
ments exist, to the post-office and the national schools through- 
out Ireland. In no case should the journal be given gratis. 
It is observable that tracts distributed gratuitously are never 
read to any considerable extent ; for things which cost nothing 
seem always of little or no value. But the publication which 
is bought at its full price will be carefully treated, and the 
peasant who may be induced to purchase it will take pains to 
read or to have it read to him. In order to facilitate the cir- 
culation of the magazine, the boys who upon competition are 
found to be the best readers in their classes, should be selected 
to go about amongst the families of districts assigned to them, 
and to read for such families, not only the magazine, but also 
portions of any other journal which the society may publish. 
One copy of the quarterly journal should be deposited in 
every national school, and it should be lent out, through the 
agency of the readers, to any family who would subscribe some 
small sum, weekly, for the use of that publication. 

Into other details connected with these publications we need 
not enter. Of course they should be iNustrated in the best 
style of art, and printed on the most improved system of typo- 
graphy. ‘The society would do well to consider whether they 
ought not to have a printing establishment of their own, and 
also mills for the manufacture of paper. It would be a pro- 
ject coming legitimately within their general plans for the 
improvement of the country, to introduce into Ireland found- 
ries for casting type, and for stereotyping such of their publi- 
cations as might be required to pass through several editions. 
By manufacturing their own paper also, they would be enabled 
to afford a better material for their works than they could 
purchase elsewhere. 

The machinery for the circulation of the society’s journals 
which we have ventured to suggest, might perhaps be rendered 
still more effective, through the agency of the constabulary 
stations and officers, and also by the officers connected with 
the administration of the poor-law. But in all cases the 
readers, where they are required, should be chosen by com- 
petition from amongst the boys educated in the national 
schools. A small salary should be assigned to these readers. 
The reward, however trifling, would have the good effect of 
inspiring emulation amongst the boys themselves; and the 
practice of reading the society’s publications would in time 
produce a useful effect upon the minds of these youths, by ° 
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cultivating in them a knowledge of the best systems of agri- 
culture. ‘Thus the seeds of practical instruction would at once 
be sown over the greater part of the kingdom, and in due 
time they would ripen into an intellectual harvest of the most 
abundant and the most admirable description. It is truly 
delightful to know, that never was an opportunity more favour- 
able for the commencement of these great national improve- 
ments than that which we now enjoy; we have a population 
which we can truly designate as the most temperate of all 
the communities upon earth, whether savage or civilized; and 
it is universally admitted, that in point of intelligence, the 
Irish have no superiors, even amongst the most cultivated 
nations. 

In propagating the great blessing of useful knowledge, sure 
we are that our Catholic prelates and clergy, and we hope the 
ministers of every denomination, will lend all possible assistance. 
We well know how intensely occupied our own clergy are 
at all times in the duties of their sacred office, but we cannot 
doubt that they will find time to give the good work a helping 
hand, and that they will universally encourage the circulation 
amongst their flocks of the productions issued by the society. 

We are happy to see passing through Parliament at this 
moment a new beimae bill, which if carried into a law, must 
tend most materially to advance the agricultural objects of the 
institution. The principal purpose of this bill is to enable 
any person interested in a particular tract of land, liable to be 
flooded, to present a memorial to the Commissioners of Public 
Works, praying that the same may be drained under the pro- 
visions of the act. Should any river, capable of being made 
navigable, run through or near such land, the parties may 
also memorialize the commissioners with a view to attain this 
object. The sums necessary to defray preliminary expenses 
must, however, be deposited by the memorialists with the 
commissioners, in case that upon inspection of the locality the 
project should be not approved of by their surveyors. 

With respect to the latter condition, we confess that we 
should like to see the memorialists entitled to appeal to some 
other tribunal,—the chairman of the quarter sessions for in- 
stance,—should the application be negatived by the commis- 
sioners. The creation of the provincial councils, which we 
ventured to suggest in the last number of this journal,* would 
certainly remove many difficulties from this subject; but 





* “Dublin Review,” No. XIX. p. 230. 
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until some measure of that kind be adopted, we are much 
disposed to think, that the chairman of the quarter-sessions, 
or the judge of assize, aided perhaps by a jury summoned for 
the express purpose, should have some control in the matter, 
capable of being applied to the assistance of the memorialist, 
should they consider him entitled to it, whenever his applica- 
tion is rejected by the commissioners. 

It would be desirable undoubtedly, that in all cases of ex- 
tensive drainage, the assent of a majority, perhaps even of 
two-thirds of the proprietors of the land, should be previously 
obtained. Not only the extent, however, of their possessions 
should be taken into estimation, but also the fair value of 
those possessions. We are glad to see power given in this 
bill to remove all impediments to drainage and navigation 
which arise from watermills. Of course, in all such.cases just 
compensation should be afforded where the constructions are 
of a certain number of years standing. ‘The advances neces- 
sary for the execution of the works are to be made by the 
Board of Works, and to be secured upon the lands. The bill, 
as it now stands, does certainly give to the board very ex- 
tensive control over the property of the parties pledged to 
the repayment of all such advances. The time for such.re- 
payment ought, we think, to be enlarged, and the extreme 
powers granted to the commissioners for the recovery of the 
sums advanced, ought perhaps to be somewhat curtailed. 
The terms of repayment and interest as they now stand, are 
such, we fear, as to deter parties from making applications 
under the act. It is one of the peculiar misfortunes of Ireland 
that its land proprietors are, to a great extent, absentees ; to 
this evil no remedy can at present be applied, and therefore 
it would be expedient that the legislature should step a little 
out of its way in fixing the powers of the commissioners, and 
consider more the general improvement of the country, than 
the strict and quick return of every sixpence expended upon it. 

The importance of this bill to the interests of Ireland can 
scarcely be appreciated by persons ignorant of the geological 
character of this country. We find it stated in the first “ Bog 
Report,” that : 


“ A portion of Ireland, of little more than one-fourth of its entire 
superficial extent, and, included between a line drawn from Wicklow 
Head to Galway, and another drawn from Howth Head to Sligo, 
comprises within it about six-sevenths of the bogs in the island, ex- 
clusive of mere mountain bogs, and bogs of less extent than five- 
hundred acres, in its form resembling a broad belt drawn across the 
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centre of Ireland, with its narrowest end nearest to the capital, and 
gradually extending in breadth as it approaches the Western Ocean. 
This great division of the island extending from east to west, is tra- 
versed bv the Shannon from north to south, and is then divided into 
two parts; of these the division to the west of the river contains more 
than double the extent of the bogs which are to be found in the 
division to the eastward ; so that if we suppose the whole bogs of Tre- 
land (exclusive of mere mountain bogs and bogs under five-hundred 
acres), to be divided into twenty parts, we shall find about seventeen 
of them comprised within the great division we have now described,— 
twelve to the westward and five to the eastward of the Shannon; 
and of the remaining three parts, about two are to the south, and 
one to the north of this division. We are led to believe, from va- 
rious communications with our engineer, that the bogs in the eastern 
division of the great district above Uescribed, amount to about two 
hundred and sixty thousand English acres, which, on the proportion 
already mentioned, would give rather more than one million of Eng- 
lish acres as the total contents of the bogs of Ireland, excluding, 
however, from consideration, mere mountain bogs and also all bogs 
of less extent than five hundred acres, of each of which description 
the amount is very considerable. Of the extent of the latter, some 
idea may be formed, from the fact which we have learned from Mr. 
Larkin, that in the single county of Cavan, which he has surveyed, 
there are about ninety bogs, no one of which exceeds five hundred 
Trish acres, but which taken collectively, contain above eleven thou- 
sand Irish, which is equivalent to above seventeen thousand six 
hundred English acres, besides many smaller bogs varying in size from 
five to twenty acres. 

“ Most of the bogs which lie to the eastward of the Shannon, and 
which oceupy a considerable portion of the King’s County, andcounty 
of Kildare, are generally known by the name of the Bog of Allen; 
it must not, however, be supposed that this name is applied to an 
one great morass; on the contrary, the bogs to which it is applied, 
are perfectly distinct from each other, often separated by high ridges 
of dry country, and inclining towards different rivers, as their natu- 
ral direction for drainage, so intersected by dry and cultivated land, 
that it may be affirmed generally, that there is no spot of these bogs 
(to the eastward of the Shannon), so much as two Irish miles distant 
from the upland and cultivated districts."—Bog Report, No. i. p. 4. 

Many persons believe the bogs of Ireland to be low and 
marshy tracts of country, not very dissimilar in their composi-~ 
tion from the fens of Lincolnshire; others, aware that the 
substance of which they are formed, greatly differs from that 
of the fen districts, attribute nevertheless the origin of both to 
pretty nearly the same causes; while an opinion more preva- 
lent, and, perhaps, not less erroneous than either, attributes 
their formation to fallen forests, which are supposed at some 
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former period to have covered these districts, and to have been 
destroyed either by the effects of time, or by hostile armies in 
the early wars of Ireland. 

In point of fact, however, we have ourselves traversed many 
bogs in Ireland, which occupy the summits and sides of moun- 
tains. There are hills near Darrynane, covered with bogs, 
upon which we have had the pleasure of hunting with Mr. 
O'Connell, and his noble set of beagles. Most of the bogs 
surveyed by Mr. Griffith are in elevated situations, As to 
the instrumentality of trees in the formation of bogs, it may 
be affirmed that trees are found buried at the edges of bogs, 
and are very rarely found in the interior parts. 

The bog seems to be a mass of the peculiar substance called 
“~ of the average thickness of twenty-five feet—nowhere 
ess than twelve, nor found to exceed forty-two. It varies in 
appearance and properties in proportion to the depth at which 
it lies, Qn the upper surface it is covered with moss of va- 
rious species, and to the depth of about ten feet, composed 
of a mass of the fibres of similar vegetables in different stages 
of decomposition, proportioned to their depths fromthe surface; 
generally, however, too open in their texture to be applied to 
the purposes of fuel: below this, usually, lies a light blackish- 
brown turf, containing the fibres of the mass still visible, though 
not perfect, and extending to a further depth of perhaps ten 
feet under this.. At a greater depth, the fibres of vegetable 
matter cease to be visible—the colour of the turf becomes 
blacker, and the substance much more compact. Its proper- 
ties as fuel then become much more valuable: in proportion to 
its depth and compactness, that value increases; when dug out 
and dried it bears a strong resemblance to bituminous coal ; 
it produces a beautiful clear gas, and yields a black shining 
lustre, capable of being improved into a high polish. Beneath 
the lowest stratum of turf there is generally found a thin stra- 
tum of yellow or blue clay, varying in thickness from one to 
six feet. In some places the peat rests on a thin stratum of 
yellowish-white marl, containing on an average about sixty per 
cent. of a calcareous matter. Sometimes this marl is found 
appended as it were to lumps of dry peat, which easily crumble 
when pressed in.the hand. ‘Thin veins, also, of the same ma- 
terial we have seen in several bogs. It is of a soapy texture, 
and forms an excellent manure. Below the stratum of marl 
is often found a solid mass of clay and limestone gravel mixed 
together, descending to depths not yet explored. 

In its general nature, especially near the surface, -“ peat 
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mass partakes of the property of sponge, completely saturated 
with water, and giving rise to different streams and rivers for 
the discharge of the surplus waters which it receives from 
rain or snow. Channels are thus frequently worn through 
the substance of the bog down to the clay or limestone gravel 
underneath, dividing the bog into distinct masses, and pre- 
senting in themselves the most proper situations for the main 
drains, and which, with the assistance of art, might be ren- 
dered effectual for that purpose. 

These facts show how easily, and at what a comparatively 
small expense, a very great proportion of the bogs of Ireland 
might be converted into arable land and pasturage, and into 
soil fit for the plantation of trees of every description. Mcre- 
over, when viewed externally, they present surfaces by no 
means level, but with planes of inclination amply sufficient for 
their drainage. It has been ascertained that a very great 
proportion of the bogs of Ireland are full two henvedl feet 
above the level of the sea. The probability seems to be, that 
there are very few parts of those bogs from which the water 
may not be discharged into rivers in their immediate vicinity, 
and with falls adequate to their complete drainage, and this, 
too, at an expense, which in a few years would be much more 
than covered by the profits derivable from the reclaimed terri- 
tory. Nor need any fear be entertained as to a supply of fuel 
after the completion of the drainage operations. On the con- 
trary, the quality of the turf would be much improved by 
those operations,—care being of course taken to reserve a suffi- 
cient portion of the bog in every district to meet its consump- 
tion for thousands of years to come. Large as the population 
of Ireland is, and has been, and numerous as the centuries 
are during which the bogs have yielded fuel to the inhabitants, 
the reduction of bogs in depth or extent seems as yet scarcely 
noticeable. 

If besides the bogs, the morasses were also drained, and 
the overflow of the natural lakes drawn off by outlets to the 
sea, it is not to be doubted that the excessive moisture of our 
atmosphere would be corrected to a very considerable extent. 
If ever that result should take place, Ireland would be justl 
considered as the most salubrious portion of the whole British 
empire, whether at home or abroad. Even as it now stands, 
it presents perhaps a greater number of persons whose indi- 
vidual ages exceed seventy years, than any other country. It 
is no uncommon thing to hear in Ireland of women of four- 
score, and of men of ninety and even a hundred years old, 
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Generally speaking, the winters are mild, and the heats of 
summer are seldom extreme. The pasturage and meadow 
fields exhibit carpets of emerald verdure through all the sea- 
sons. Even in the depth of winter, banks of the most fragrant 
violets may be discovered in sunny spots, and before the snow- 
drop and the crocus have disappeared in England, not only 
the hedge sides, but the uplands and valleys of Ireland may 
be seen profusely decorated with the primrose. 

Take it all in all, with its now truly temperate men, its 
comely, chaste, and sprightly women, its rising generation of 
hardy, courageous, intelligent and educated youths, its admira- 
ble capabilities for the railway and the steam-boat, its won- 
derful natural fertility, the opulence of its sea borders in every 
species of the finest fish, its numerous harbours which scarcely 
require the improving hand of art, its internal communications 
by rivers and lovely lakes without number, its superb estuaries, 
unrivalled scenery, and, above all, its admirable geographical 
position for speedy communication with the old world and the 
new, there is certainly no territory like it to be seen under 
the sun. 

Delightful, truly Godlike, therefore, will be the duties of 
the association that has at last sprung forth to break the 
manacles by which the destinies of fvelond have been hitherto 
bound down. It has appeared amidst a galaxy of circum- 
stances, all of the most propitious nature that have ever yet 
been assembled together, to light industry on her way to 
wealth and renown. Before it have already vanished party 
and sectarian feuds. Men, long estranged from each other 
by religious and political contentions, meet in the chambers of 
the new Institution, animated only by one glorious hope and 
thought, the regeneration of their native land, and her pro- 
motion, by her own energies, to at least a level with her sister 
nation—the mistress of the world. 

And let it not be forgotten, that the gracious and beloved 
sovereign who holds our imperial sceptre, has come to foster 
this institution by her influence, and thus to give a new pledge 
of her true affection for her Irish people. She has seen that 
the objects it proposes to effect are mainly directed to the ad- 
vancement of the moral and social condition of the labouring 
population, to elevate them in society, and to bless them with 
comfort and happiness. Thus aided by her Majesty, her ex- 
cellent representative in this country, our long-admired chief 
secretary, and the other able officers around him,—guided 
and liberally sustained by the Leinsters, the Charlemonts, the 
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Fingals, the Cloncurrys, and the most patriotic and high- 
minded of our gentry, the Royal Agricultural Improvement 
Society can hardly fail to triumph over every obstacle that 
may appear to stand in its way. Perpetua esto ! 





Art. 1X.—Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes 
Strickland. Second Edition. 1841. 

HIS elegant and useful work has, we rejoice to find, 
reached a second and much improved edition; and if in 

the continuation of it, which we are promised, the same spirit 
of research be brought to bear upon more ample materials, 
and the same dispassionate and graceful spirit preserved in 
treating of nearer and more exciting times, we think that 
Miss Strickland will have established for herself the character 
of one of the most useful and pleasing writers of the present 
day. Independently of the execution, we consider the idea 
of the work to be very valuable, and that it may tend to in- 
troduce a new description of biographies, more generally 
useful, and more calculated to throw light upon domestic his- 
tory than any we as yet possess, There is certainly nothing 
new in the practice of elucidating obscure points in history by 
the private records of the individuals chiefly concerned in them, 
nor any dearth of materials for doing so. Memoirs, diaries, 
biographies, and autobiographies, histories of detached 
periods, letters and correspondence of all ranks and times, 
and all degrees of value, are abundant, especially in our own 
and the French language; and few styles of reading are more 
agreeable or more popular. These are, however, but frag- 
ments in the history of the manners and social progress of 
nations, too deeply tinctured by the peculiar views and cir- 
cumstances of the subjects of them to be used as safe guides ;s— 
too voluminous to be in general circulation ;—too disconnected 
and various to give a clear and single impression upon those 
subjects as to which they would most generally be referred to. 
They are in short the rich materials from which may be drawn 
all those details of the manners and modes of thinking and 
expression of the period, which are so valuable that they have 
often been held to counterbalance the disadvantages of the 
historical novel with all its inaccuracies. ‘The most advan- 
tageous method of conveying this information is certainly by 
a series of lives, to form (with all the accessories that may be 
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grouped around them) a kind of running commentary upon 
the changes which time brings with it; and the picture must 
obviously be more faithful, according as the characters selected 
move in the same sphere. They should not be unconnected 
with history, to which, in this use of it, biography would truly 
be a handmaid; nor yet should they be so overloaded by its im- 
portant public facts, as to make the introduction of hundreds 
of minor and domestic matters irrelevant. How much in- 
teresting information, for instance, might be conveyed in a 
history of the Lord Mayors of London, supposing there ex- 
isted materials for such a history, and patience to work 
them out! 

Under this view, Miss Strickland’s subject is most promis- 
ing; for the Queens of England are closely intertwined with 
the domestic history of their country. One is surprised indeed 
when presented with a connected view of the whole series, to 
see how much this is the case; and for the most part how 
worthy they were of the influence which they possessed, by 
their talents or virtues, and frequently by both. It is true of 
women in particular, as of human beings in general, ‘they 
are what you believe them to be.” What trace is there of the 
trifling slave of the harem, or the monster of profligacy de- 
scribed by Juvenal, in the noble women of the middle ages ? 
Take, for instance, the majestic wife of the Conqueror—the 
devoted Matilda; or Stephen’s queen; or the fair Adelicia, 
who crowned a life of blameless excellence by devoting her- 
self soul and body to her Creator. 

If, in the days of chivalry, women were idolized, it is worth 
while to observe what pains were taken to fit them for this 
affectionate homage. ‘The earlier queens of England were 
“ carefully educated,” solidly grounded “in all the learning 
of the time;” their accompiishments and relaxations were of a 
grandeur befitting their station; they delighted in architec- 
ture; the arts found in them munificent patrons: even the 
needlework, in which they greatly excelled, partook of. this 
lofty character. The Bayeux tapestry, worked by the wife of 
the Conqueror, was an epic poem done in needlework, being a 
complete representation of all the incidents of her husband’s 
conquest of England. 


“Tt is a piece of canvass, about nineteen inches in breadth, but 
upwards of sixty-seven yards in length, on which is embroidered the 
history of the Conquest of England by William of Normandy, com- 
mencing with the visit of Harold to the Norman Court, and ending 
with his death at the Battle of Hastings, 1066. 
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“The leading transactions of these eventful years, the death of 
Edward the Confessor, and the coronation of Harold, in the cham- 
ber of the royal dead, are represented in the clearest and most regu- 
lar order in this piece of needlework, which contains many hundred 
figures of men, horses, birds, beasts, trees, houses, castles, and 
churches, all executed in their proper colours, with names and in- 
scriptions over them to elucidate the story.”—vol. i. p. 57. 


Their charities were upon a scale of munificence—their 
devotions frequent and continual. Even the “ fair Pro- 
vencal queens” (as our authoress in her somewhat flowery 
style delights to designate them), if they in the commencement 
of their career showed somewhat plainly the influence of a 
softening education and climate, yet proved that they had that 
innate vigour of mind which can extract the ‘* precious uses” 
of adversity. 

We see with great pleasure some of these illustrious ladies 
vindicated from the calumnies of the writers of fiction, who 
as Celia says, “simply misused” the sex in their versions 
of history. We cannot imagine why Sir Walter Scott in the 
Crusaders, has chosen to represent the wife of King Richard as 
asilly, trifling girl, and Edith, of whose connexion with Richard 
he seems not well aware, as a haughty, pedantic shrew. Above 
all, why he should have devoted many of his most lively pas- 
sages to a description of the petty quarrels between the rela- 
tives. Now, Berengaria was no longer a girl when Richard 
married her; of a noble character and style of beauty (if we 
may trust the accuracy of her portrait), and between & and 
the Princess Joanna, Richard's sister, there existed a steady 
and tender friendship worthy the exalted character of both. 
Here, then, is a sad sacrifice of real beauty to effect, easily pro- 
duced by bringing together all the violent contrasts that can 
be crowded on to the scene. There is more of truth in his 
delineation of Margaret of Anjou; but he has given a character 
of selfishness in her, and of weakness in the old saint-like 
king, her father, in the negotiations for the cession of Pro- 
vence, by no means warranted by history, disagreeable in 
themselves, and of no use to the story, except to introduce 
those farcical scenes between Margaret and her father, by which 
Scott has in fact destroyed the poetry of as interesting a pas- 
sage as can be found in history,—the retirement of the heroic 
and unfortunate queen to the father, whose love for her was 
expressed not only by his actions but by his tender sympathy. 
** My child,” he writes, “ may God eH thee with his coun- 
sels, for rarely is the aid of man tendered in such reverse of 
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fortune. When you can spare a thought from your own suffer- 
ings, think of mine—they are great, my daughter, yet would 
I console thee.””—( Vol. iii. p. 354.) 

Indeed, Queen Margaret has especial reason to complain 
of the treatment she has received: from posterity; since even 
Shakspeare, usually so alive to moral beauty, destroys the 
only excuse that could have been offered for Queen Mar- 
garet’s cruelties—her devoted affection for her helpless hus- 
band and her infant son—by representing her as the para- 
mour of Suffolk, who was in truth an attached husband, and 
a grey-headed soldier, old enough almost to have been the 
grandfather of the innocent girl of fifteen whom he brought 
over to her husband. ‘The unhappy Anne of Warwick has 
been even more grossly and more unaccountably traduced ; 
but we have not space to point out the many instances in which 
truth is more beautiful, more poetical, than fiction. 

It is much to be lamented that Miss Strickland is not a 
Catholic,—we say this not in reproach—for in we upon 
religious subjects she shows a gentle, and in general, a liberal 
spirit: but had she been a Catholic, how admirably might she 
have availed herself of the opportunity afforded by her subject 
for tracing the influence of the Catholic faith upon the minds 
and manners of the age,—and there could not be a better one 
than is offered by this domestic history; for in the middle 
ages men were certainly an “ out-spoken race;” their crimes 
and their virtues were all strongly and boldly defined ; it 
needed no deceptious investigation of hidden motives to 
enable us to assign them their true character. Of these 
heroic heroes and heroines, we may truly say that there was 
no ambiguity, and just as little secresy; the principle of con- 
cealment, which under different names and Ae os so long 
chilled modern society, did not exist. The kings of England 
with their courts appear to have lived in public—the blended 
humility and magnificence of their devotions, their loves and 
their quarrels and fierce revenges, their joys and sorrows, 
were all shared and sympathised in by their subjects. The 
barons of Edward II “sat on the green hill side to ransack the 
baggage of the luckless Gaveston, where they found many of the 
crown jewels, some articles of gold and silver plate belonging to 
the king, and a great number of precious ornaments which had 
been presented to the king by Queen Isabella, his married 
sisters, and other persons of high rank.” —(Vol. ii. p. 220.) 

The particulars of the king’s property they were doubtless 
well acquainted with, all the wants of the royal household being 
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propounded to them with perfect explicitness. The following 
passage is but one instance out of many. 


“ Edward, by the grace of God, &c. 

“We command that ye provide sixteen pieces of cloth for the 
apparelling of ourselves and our dear companion ; also furs against 
the next feast of Christmas, and ‘thirteen pieces of cloth for corsets 
for our said companion and her damsels, with naping linen, and other 
things of which we stand in need against the said feast; requirin 
you to assign to William Cassonces, the clerk of our wardrobe, 1151. 
in such manner as may obtain prompt payment of the same for this 
purpose.”—vol, ii. p. 234. 

Some of the entries were marvellously unedifying, as, for 
instance, 

“ Robert de Vaux gave five of his best palfreys, that the king 
(John) might hold his tongue about Henry Pinel’s wife.”—vol. ii. 
p. 54. :, 

The virtue of silence was profitable in those days. 

“ To the Bishop of Winchester is given one tun of good wine, for 
not putting the king in mind to give a girdle to the Countess of 
Albemarle.”—Ibid. 

The record of their charities was kept with a like simplicity, 
and a voluminous one it seems to have been. How much of 
their lives too was spent in public, and with what boldness did 
they admit the merest populace as spectators of their ven- 
geance ! 

“ King John, insulted Count Hugh, the unfortunate lover of his 
queen, with every species of personal indignity, carrying him and 
the insurgent barons of Poitou after him wherever he went, ‘ chained 
hand and foot, in tumbril carts, drawn by oxen, a mode of travelling,’ 
says the Provengal chronicler very pathetically, ‘to which they were 
not accustomed.’ In this manner he dragged them after him, till they 
all embarked with him for England.”—vol. ii. p. 46. 

“ The ‘she-wolf of France’ caused Sir Hugh Despencer to be 
fastened on the poorest and smallest horse that could be found, clothed 
with a tabard, such as he was accustomed to wear, that is with his 
arms, and the arms of Clare of Gloucester, in right of his wife, em- 
blazoned on his surcoat, or dress ‘of state. Thus was he led in deri- 
sion in the suite of the queen, through all the towns they passed, 
where he was announced by trumpets and cymbals, by way of greater 
mockery, till they reached Hereford.”—vol. ii. p. 264. 


And, more deplorable still, many of the bitterest insults to 
the unhappy King Edward were offered “in the open fields.” 
To counterbalance these odious exhibitions, their progresses, 
tournaments, festivals, pilgrimages, all were public, and were 
shared with the people. We cannot but think that much of 
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the loyalty of those days, and of the patience with which a 
warlike, and not very enduring race of men put up with freaks 
which appear to us downright insupportable, must have arisen 
from the hearty frankness with which their feelings, good or 
bad, were appealed to. 

The disputes between the people and their princes have all 
the air of family quarrels, and amidst wrangling and some- 
thing very like downright mutual abuse, occur reconciliations 
— as hearty and sincere. Eleanor (the Queen of Henry 

II) was perpetually disputing with the citizens of Lon- 
don,—her incessant demands for money exceeding all their 
patience and liberality ; but this wrangling did not hinder her 
frum keeping her festivals in great state and gaiety amongst 
them, and even making them pay for her unwonted fits of 
economy, by inviting herself and her friends to dine with the 
rich citizens. At last the good citizens became so tired, that 
they pelted the queen down the river and out of the town; 
for which civility her gallant son, Edward 1, afterwards 
made them pay a pelting fine. Upon the whole the lady had 
the best of the battle; however, in their last dispute with the 
queen (who had obtained the custody of London bridge), 
King Edward took their part in the quarrel, and upon 
receiving their complaint, that “ the said lady queen taketh all 
the tolls, and careth not how the bridge is kept” (vol. ii. p. 
187), put a stop to his mother’s rapacious proceedings, We 
suspect that the joy of the triumph would incline them to for- 
give her, in true John Bull fashion, her many offences; if not 
then, at least their resentment would be forgotten when 
shortly afterwards the gay queen laid aside her faults, and fol- 
lies, and luxurious tastes, to embrace a holy religious life in a 
convent, where she died, impressing with her last breath Jes- 
sons of pardon and peace upon her son. One account of a 
reconciliation between Richard II and his good citizens of 
London, is so amusing and characteristic, that we must be 
pardoned for extracting the whole of it. 


“The Queen’s good offices as a mediator were required in the 
year 1392 to compose a serious difference between Richard II and 
the city of London. Richard had asked a loan of a thousand ponnds 
from the citizens, which they peremptorily refused. An Italian 
merchant offered the King the sum required, upon which the citi- 
zens raised a tumult, and tore the unfortunate loan-lender to pieces, 
This outrage being followed by a riot attended with bloodshed, 
Richard declared ‘ that as the ¢ity did not keep his peace, he should 
resume her charters,’ and actually removed the courts of law to 
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York. In distress, the city applied to Queen Anne to mediate for 
them. Fortunately, Richard had no other favourite at that time 
than his peace-loving queen, ‘ who was,’ say the ancient historians, 
‘very precious to the nation, being continually doing some good to 
the people; and she deserved a much larger dower than the sum 
settled upon her, which only amounted to four thousand five hundred 
pounds per annum.’ 

“The manner in which Queen Anne pacified Richard, is preserved 
in a Latin chronicle poem, written by Richard Maydeston, an eye- 
witness of the scene; he was a priest attached to the court, and in 
favour with Richard and the Queen. 

“ Through the private intercession of the Queen, the King con- 
sented to pass through the city on his way from Shene to West- 
minster palace, on the 29th of August. 

“ When they arrived at Southwark the Queen assumed her crown, 
which she wore during the whole procession through London: it 
was blazing with various gems of the choicest kinds; her dress was 
likewise studded with precious stones, and she wore a rick carcanet 
about her neck; she appeared, according to the taste of Maydeston, 
‘ fairest among the fair, and from the benign humility of her gracious 
countenance, the anxious citizens gathered hopes that she would 
succeed in pacifying the King. During the entry of the royal pair 
into the city, they rode at some distance from each other. At the 
first bridge-tower the King and Queen were met by the Lord 
Mayor and other authorities, followed by a vast concourse of men, 
women, and children, every artificer bearing some symbol of his 
craft. Before the Southwark bridge-gate the King was presented 
with a pair of fair white steeds, trapped with gold cloth, figured 
with red and white, and hung full of silver bells. ‘ Steeds such as 
Cesar might have been pleased to yoke to his car.’ 

“ Queen Anne then arrived with her train, when the Lord Mayor 
Venner presented her with a small white palfrey, exquisitely trained 
for her own riding. The Lord Mayor commenced a long speech 
with these words : 

“«O generous offspring of imperial blood, whom God hath des- 
tined worthily to sway the sceptre as consort of our King,’ 

“ He then proceeds to hint that mercy and not rigour best become 
the queenly station, and that gentle ladies had great influence with 
their loving lords; then entering into the merits of the palfrey, 
he commended its beauty, its docility, and the convenience of its 
ambling paces, and the magnificence of its purple housings. After 
the animal had been graciously accepted by the Queen, she passed 
over the bridge and came to the bridge-portal on the city side ; but 
some of her maids of honour, who were following her in two wagons 
or charrettes, were not so fortunate in their progress over the bridge. 

“ Old London bridge was, in the fourteenth century and for some 
ages after, no such easy defile for a large influx of people to pass 
through: though not then encroached upon by houses and shops, 
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it was encumbered by fortifications and barricades, which guarded 
the drawbridge towers in the centre, and the bridge-gate towers at 
each end. In this instance the multitudes pouring out of the city 
to get a view of the Queen and her train, meeting the crowds fol- 
lowing the royal procession, the throngs pressed on each other so 
tumultuously, that one of the charrettes containing the Queen's 
ladies was overturned,—lady rolled upon lady, all being sadly dis- 
composed in the upset; and, what was worse, nothing could restrain 
the laughter of the rude plebeian artificers ; at last the equipage was 
righted, the discomfited damsels replaced, and their charrette re- 
sumed its place in the procession. But such a reverse of horned 
caps did not happen without serious inconveniences to the wearers, 
as Maydeston very minutely particularises. 

“ As the King and Queen passed through the city, the principal 
thoroughfares were hung with gold cloth and silver tissue, and 
tapestry of silk and gold. When they approached the conduit in 
Cheapside, red and white wine played from the spouts of a tower 
erected against it; the royal pair were served ‘with rosy wine 
smiling in golden cups,’ and an angel flew down in a cloud and pre- 
sented to the King, and then to the Queen, rich gold circlets worth 
several hundred pounds. Another conduit of wine played at St. 
Paul's eastern gate, where was stationed a band of antique musical 
instruments, whose names alone would astound modern musical ears. 
There were persons playing on tympanies, mono-chords, cymbals, 
psalteries, and lyres; zambucas, citherns, situlas, horns, and viols. 
Our learned Latinist dwells with much unction on the symphonous 
chords produced by these instruments, which, he says, ‘ wrapt all 
hearers in a kind of stupor. No wonder! 

“ At the monastery of St. Paul’s the King and Queen alighted 
from their steeds, and passed through the cathedral on foot, in order 
to pay their offerings at the holy sepulchre of St. Erkenwald. At 
the western gate they remounted their horses, and proceeded to the 
Ludgate. There, just above the river bridge (which river, we beg 
to remind our readers, was that delicious stream, now called Fleet 
ditch), was perched a celestial band of spirits, who saluted the royal 
personages, at they passed the Flete Bridge, with enchanting sing- 
ing and sweet psalmody, making withal a pleasant fume by swinging 
incense pots; they likewise scattered fragrant flowers on the King 
and Queen as they severally passed the bridge. 

“ And if the odours of that civic stream the Flete at that time, 
by any means rivalled those which pertained to it at present, every 
one must own that a fumigation was appointed there with great 
judgment. 

“ At the Temple barrier above the gate was the representation of 
a desert, inhabited by all manner of animals, mixed with reptiles 
and monstrous worms, or, at least, by their resemblances; in the 
background was a forest ; amidst the concourse of beasts, was seated 
the holy Baptist John, pointing with his finger to an Agnus Dei. 
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After the King had halted to view this scene, his attention was 
struck by the figure of St, John, for whom he had a peculiar devo- 
tion, when an angel descended from above the wilderness, bearing 
in his hands a splendid gift, which was a tablet studded with gems 
fit for any altar, with the crucifixion embossed thereon. The King 
took it in his hand and said, ‘ Peace to this city; for the sake of 
~ Christ, his mother, and my patron St. John, I forgive every offence.’ 

“Then the King continued his progress towards his palace, and 
the Queen arrived opposite to the desert and St. John, when Lord 
Mayor Venner presented her with another tablet, likewise represent- 
ing the crucifixion. He commenced his speech with these words : 

* ¢ Tilustrious daughter of imperial parents, Anne (a name in He- 
brew signifying grace, and which was borne by her who was the 
mother of Christ), mindful of your race and name, intercede for us 
to the King ; and as often as you see this tablet think of our city 
and speak in our favour.’ 

“ Upon which the Queen graciously accepted the dutiful offering 
of the city, saying, with the emphatic brevity of a good wife who 
knew her influence, ‘ Leave all to me. 

“ By this time the King had arrived at his palace at Westminster, 
the great hall of which was ornamented with hangings more splendid 
than the pen can describe. Richard's throne was prepared upon 
the King’s Bench, which royal tribunal he ascended, sceptre in hand, 
and sat in great Majesty, when the Queen and the rest of the pro- 
cession entered the hall. 

The Queen was followed by her maiden train. When she ap- 
proached the King she knelt down at his feet, and so did all her 
ladies. The King hastened to raise her, asking, 

**What would Anna?—declare, and your request shall be granted.’ 

“The Queen's answer is perhaps a fair specimen of the way in 
which she obtained her empire over the weak but affectionate mind 
of Richard; more honeyed words than the vw female bland- 
ishment could scarcely devise. 

“** Sweet,’ she replied, ‘my king, my spouse, my light, my life ! 
Sweet love, without whose life mine would be but death! Be 
pleased to govern your citizens as a gracious lord. Consider, even 
to-day, how munificent their treatment! What worship, what 
honour, what splendid public duty, have they at great cost paid to 
thee, revered King! Like us, they are but mortal, and hable to 
frailty. Far from thy memory, my King, my sweet love, be their 
offences, and for their pardon I supplicate, kneeling thus lowly on 
the ground,’ 

“Then, after some mention of Brutus and Arthur, ancient Kings 
of Britain, which no doubt are interpolated flourishes of guod 
Master Maydeston, the Queen concludes her supplication by re- 
questing ‘ that the King would please to restore to these worthy and 
penitent plebeians their ancient charters and liberties.’ 

« «Be satisfied, dearest wife,’ the King answered, ‘loth should we 
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be to deny thee any reasonable request of thine! Meantime as- 
cend and sit beside me on my throne, while I speak a few words ta 
my people.’ 

‘He seated the gentle Queen beside him on the throne. The 
King then spoke, and all listened in silence, both high and low. 
He addressed the Lord Mayor: 

“ *T will restore to you my royal favour as in former days, for 
I duly prize the expense which you have incurred, the presents 
you have made me, and the prayers of the Queen. Do you hence- 
forward avoid offence to your sovereign and disrespect to his nobles. 
Preserve the ancient faith; despise the new doctrincs unknown to 
your fathers; defend the Catholic Church, the whole Church, for 
there is no order of men in it that is not dedicated to the worship of 
God. Take back the key and sword; keep my peace in your city, 
rule its inhabitants as formerly, and be among them my represen- 
tative.’ "—vol. ii, 373-9. 

In this, as in a hundred other such anecdotes, it will be a 
great delight to a Catholic to trace the control held by the 
Church over the rough, free manners of our ancestors, ming- 
ling with every incident of their lives and deaths. She sur- 
rounded them with her ameliorative influence, and laid in 
wait to catch, at their rebound, the passionate and powerful 
beings that must otherwise have been wholly lost by their self- 
will, It is a curious study, too, to mark how exquisitely 
(humanly speaking) the Catholic Church was fitted for such a 
mission,—a study fraught with encouragement to every 
Catholic, and which may teach us faith in the resources of our 
Church, in her struggle with the varying evils of human 
society in this as in each successive age. In the work before 
us, there are ample materials for such a study; it is full of 
curious and useful information, and delightfully entertaining. 
Miss Strickland tells us in her preface, that “ the personal his- 
tories of the Anglo-Norman, and several of the Plantagenet 
Queens, are involved in such great obscurity, that it has cost 
years of patient research among English and foreign chronicles, 
ancient records, antiquarian literature, and collateral sources 
of information of various kinds, to trace out the events of their 
lives from the cradle to the grave.”’—vol. i, p. 12. She acknow- 
ledges her obligations to “ the courteous attention” of various 
heralds, and a long list of noble and learned friends to whose 
libraries and MSS. she has had access. ‘To Mr. Howard of 
Corby and his son, whose ancestress Queen Adelicia, is one of 
the most beautiful and perfect lives in the series, she is espe- 
cially indebted; and her thanks for assistance received in 
searching the British Museum, the Bibliotheque Royale, the 
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Augmentation Record Office, and the documents of the Cam- 
den Society, show the various and copious sources from which 
she has derived her information; of the variety and extent of 
which we can give no idea. Upon her London readers she 
has conferred obligation by connecting many fine old stories 
and scenes with the seldom-visited monuments of their city. 

How many of them are aware that such beautiful remnants 
of domestic antiquity exist as these which the authoress tells 
us she was admitted to view, by ‘the courteous permission of 
the Rev. Henry Milman.” 


“The apartments of the abbot of Westminster are nearly in the 
same state, at the present hour, as when they received Elizabeth and 
her train of young princesses. The noble stone-hall, now used as a 
dining-room by the students of Westininster school, was, doubtless, 
the place where Elizabeth seated herself in her despair ‘ alow on the 
rushes, all desolate and dismayed.’ Still may be seen the circular 
hearth in the midst of the hall, and the remains of a louvre in the 
roof, at which such portions of smoke as chose to leave the room 
departed. But the merry month of May was entered when Eliza- 
beth took refuge there, and round about the hearth were arranged 
branches and flowers, while the stone floor was strewn with green 
rushes. At the end of the hall is oak panelling latticed at top, with 
doors leading by winding stone stairs to the most curious nests of 
little rooms that the eye of antiquarian ever looked upon. These 
were, and still are, the private apartments of the dignitaries of the 
abbey, where all offices of buttery, kitchen, and laundry, are per- 
formed under many a quaint gothic arch, in some places even at 
present rich with antique corbel and foliage. This range, so in- 
teresting as a specimen of the domestic usages of the middle.ages, 
terminates in the abbot’s own sanctum or private sitting-room, which 
still looks down on his lovely quiet flower-garden. Nor must the 
passage be forgotten, leading from this room to the corridor, furnish- 
ed with lattices, now remaining, where the abbot might, unseen, be 
witness of the conduct of his monks in the great hall below. Com- 
municating with these are the state apartments of the royal abbey, 
larger in dimensions and more costly in ornament, richly dight with 
painted glass and fluted oak panelling. Among these may be noted 
especially the organ room, and the antechamber to the great Jerusa- 
lem-chamber,—which last was the abbot’s state reception-room, and 
retains to this day its gothic window of painted glass of exquisite 
workmanship, its curious tapestry, and fine original oil portrait of 
Richard II.”—vol. iii. p. 409-10. 


The same accuracy with which Miss Strickland has verified 
the scenes of the incidents she records, she has carried into 
the narrative itself. Minute particulars, fragments of verses, 
letters, &c., are preserved, which are beautiful in themselves, 
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and carry the mind back forcibly to those ancient times. 
Some of the verses are most grotesque, others very elegant, 
especially the following nearly literal translation (in which the 
authoress acknowledges her obligation to Mr. P. H. Howard) 
of a hymn .to King Henry VI, which has much of the force 
and fervour of our finest church compositions. 

“SALVE, MILES PRECIOSE. 


“*Hail, Henry, soldier of the Lord! 
In whom all precious gifts accord, 
Branch of the heavenly vine ; 
Rooted in charity and love ; 
Serenely blooming as above, 
The saints angelic shine. 
«¢ Hail, flower of true nobility ! 
Honour, and praise, and dignity, 
Adorn thy diadem ; 
Meek father of the fatherless, 
Thy people’s succour in distress; 
The church's strength and gem. 
‘Hail, pious king, in whom we see 
The graces of humility 
With spotless goodness crown’d ; 
By sorrow stricken and oppress'd ; 
To those who vainly sigh for rest, 
Mirror of patience found. 
“¢ Hail, beacon of celestial light, 
Whose beams may guide our steps aright, 
Thy blessed course to trace ; 
In virtue’s paths for ever seen, 
Mild, and ineffably serene, 
Radiant with every grace. 
“¢Hail, whom the King of endless time 
Hath called to angel choirs sublime, 
In realms for ever blessed ; 
May we, who now admiring raise 
These all-unworthy notes of praise, 
Share in thy glorious rest.’ ”"—vol. iii. p. 351-2. 


Miss Strickland’s style of writing is most agreeable: it is 
graceful, occasionally arch, but has at all times a warmth and 
earnestness which shows the authoress to be fully impressed 
with the noble character of the work she has undertaken, 

“* Facts, not opinions, should be the motto of every candid his- 
torian ; and it is a sacred duty to assert nothing lightly, or without 
good evidence, of those who can no longer answer for themselves. 
I have borne in mind the charge which prefaces the juryman’s oath, 
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—it runs as follows :— ‘ You shall truly and justly try this cause ; 
you shall present no one from malice; you shall excuse no one from 
favour,’ &c. &e. 

“Feeling myself thus charged, by each and every one of the 
buried Queens of England whose actions, from the cradle to the 
tomb, I was about to lay before the public, I considered the responsi- 
bility of the task, rather than the necessity of expediting the publi- 
cation of the work. The number of authorities required, some of 
which could not be obtained in England, and the deep research 
among the Norman, Provengal, French and monastic Latin chroni- 
clers, that was indispensably necessary, made it impossible to hurry 
out a work which I hoped to render permanently useful.”—vol.i.p.x. 

Unhappily, in the second series, she will have quitted the 
sphere of the ‘* Norman, Provencal, French, and monastic 
Latin chroniclers,” for the cold dry records of diplomacy and 
intrigue ; already we feel that the age of poetry and chivalrous 
sentiments is passing away; we are aware beforehand of the 
influence of those cruel and convulsive times—times of evil 
men and evil passions, from which we are emerging after 
a mortal et . Yet this part of the work will possess an 
interest of its own: many minor historical points will, we 
doubt not, be cleared up; many characters placed in a truer 
light by Miss Strickland’s patient accuracy. Let her but pre- 
serve the same spirit of truthfulness, without fear or favour, 
and her work, while it will be eagerly read by all parties, will 
(we doubt not) afford to Catholics many an answer to old 
charges, many a solace for ungenerous calamities. ‘That Miss 
Strickland, whatever be her peculiar views, is inclined to 
do strict justice, we need give no other proof than that 
she has submitted her work to the critisism of the most 
learned, impartial, and accurate historian of our own, or 
perhaps any other country; and has thus given a guaranty to 
the public which must raise her high in the rank of historians. 





Art. X.—The Quarterly Review for Dec. 1840. 
UR readers will recollect that in our previous article on 
this subject, in the last number of the Dublin Review,* 
we concluded our exposure of the shameless and almost in- 
credible falsehoods, and self-contradictions, of the article called 
* Romanism in Ireland,” by citing a ge in which the 
writer of that article declared (p. 165 of the Gaaréeriy Review) 
that, “in the kindness of the Irish landlords, much abused and 





* Ante, p. 184. 
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calumniated as they were, there was every thing to keep the 
peasantry quict!” The reader will also recollect, that in 
answer to a falsehood so flagrant and so foolish, we adduced 
the authority of Mr. John Wilson Croker, of the Times news- 
paper, and of Mr. Sadler of Leeds, to show that such misery 
as was inflicted by the Irish landlords upon the peasantry of 
that country was unprecedented upon the face of the earth, in 
degree and amount; and that we finally wound up this part of 
the case by shewing that the Quarterly Review itself, in another 
place, charged these identical Irish landlords—not those of a 
bye-gone, but those of the present generation—with “ Ex- 
TORTING unheard-of pecuniary rents from a destitute te- 
nantry—rents which were only paid by the exportation of the 
great bulk of the food raised in the country, leaving to the 
actual cultivator a bare subsistence upon potatoes, eked out 
with weeds.” ‘The reader will also recollect that the passage 
in the Quarterly Review from which this last extract was 
taken, concluded by ridiculing the absurdity of expecting that 
the miserable population of Ireland should respect and obey a 
system of laws, which invested the landlords with the “ power 
of sweeping off, to other lands, the whole produce of the 
people’s industry, and absolutely starving the wretched natives 
who produced it.” It may appear to be a mere waste of time 
to bestow any further notice upon an article which seems to 
be a mere compost of malignity, imbecility, falsehood, fatuity, 
and the very dregs and lees of ignorance itself. Having, 
however, undertaken the task, we shall persevere in the dis- 
gusting occupation of presenting to the reader some more 
specimens of a composition, which, for the union of almost all 
descriptions of baseness, we believe to be unparalleled in any 
department of literature making any pretensions to any degree 
of respectability. 

Such persons as have done us the honour to peruse our 
previous article upon this subject, will, no doubt, have been 
sufficiently astonished at the statements and inferences of the 
Quarterly Review for December 1840, upon the conduct and 
character of the landlords and peasantry of Ireland, Some- 
thing even yet more extraordinary remains, however, to be 
told. In page 164, the reviewer expresses himself, upon the 
same subject, in the following words :— 


“ Patience under suffering, however acute, is a characteristic of the 
Irish peasantry. How, then, can the attribution of these outrages 
to disputes about land be reconciled with another fact so often, we 
hope and believe ! so calumniously urged against the Irish landlords, 
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that they are ejecting their tenants by hundreds. ~ If the peasantry are 
so ready to revenge such ejectments with blood, and can do it without 
fear of conviction, how is it that any of these landlords are still alive ?” 


When Lord Moira, in the Irish House of Lords, enumerated 
some of the horrible cruelties and oppressions which were in- 
flicted upon the population, for the purpose of driving them 
into the rebellion, which afterwards resulted, a noble lord 
connected with the government attempted to throw discredit 
upon the statement, by saying that if it were true, the people 
would have resented and resisted. The ‘ resentment,” 
which always existed, was in due time followed by the “ re- 
sistance,” which was required by the minister for the satisfac- 
tory formation of his opinion, and for other purposes of greater 
importance. Upon the principle implied in this denial of the 
minister, the writer in the Quarterly must wait for an in- 
surrection before he can be convinced of the reality of the occur- 
rences, the actual existence of which there is no more reason for 
doubting than for doubting the wetness of the Atlantic Ocean. 
We must acknowledge that we ourselves were always as much 
astonished as the Quarterly Reviewer seems to be at the 
small proportion which the outrages committed by the pea- 
santry of Ireland bore to the boundless extent and horrible 
character of the cruelties which had been continually inflicted 
upon them by the magistracy, the landlords, and, until a 
very recent period, by the government of that country. ‘The 
Quarterly Reviewer intimates his opinion to be, that if the 
statements upon the subject of ejectment were true, all the 
guilty landlords would have been absolutely exterminated, 
as the appropriate consequence of “ grinding the peasantry 
to powder,” as they were charged with doing by Lord Clare 
to their own faces, in the Irish legislature. As it happens, 
however, that some of the landlords are “still alive,” an 
event which, according to the reviewer, could not be the 
fact if the charges against them were true, he coolly infers 
that the charges are false and calumnious, and has the fore- 
head to assert, in express terms, (p. 153) that ‘the land- 
lords do not eject!” If the gentleman who makes this as- 
sertion had been alive at the period of the general deluge, 
he would not have made much ceremony about crying out 
Fire! whilst the world was drowning. ‘The evidence which 
we have already adduced as to the causes of outrages in Ire- 
land, is abundantly sufficient to show, in a general way, the 
extent to which the work of devastation by ejectment is car- 
ried, and has been since the close of the war. We shall, how- 
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ever, produce a few additional passages having an immediate 
connexion with this particular point. But as it would be an in- 
finite labour to refute individually all the falsehoods which the 
-article contains, and as many passages of the evidence which we 
have to produce contain éach in itself an answer to several 
statements of the reviewer, it may be as well to insert in this 
place the following extract from the article, in which, taking 
the ejectments for granted, after having denied their existence, 
he modulates the strain into another key. 

** Are they” (the expelled tenantry) “ provided with other abodes, 
with pecuniary assistance, or means of emigration? Is this a re- 
markable branch of those Irish delusions which some secret power is 
endeavouring to fasten on the English people, that their sympathies 
and energies may not be awakened towards the Protestants of Ire- 
land until it is too late.”—-p. 153. 


In answer to these enormous allegations, we cannot do 
better than copy the following passage from the Monthly 
Chronicle for gt. 1840; as we can vouch for the perfect 
accuracy of all the statements which it contains. 


“ The process of extermination commenced after the conclusion of 
the war, but was infinitely aggravated by the passing of the Eman- 
cipation Act of 1829; after which ‘the quien began to CLEAR 
their estates of the forty-shilling freeholders, who had been “ done away 
with” by the Act.* For notwithstanding the depression produced by 
the peace, and notwithstanding the theories of consolidation, increased 
produce, and surplus population, the wretched serfs who still possessed 
the power to vote according to the direction of their lords at a county 
election, were allowed to linger in possession of their little holdings, 
and the imagined loss which resulted from suspending the extermina- 
tion system, was compensated by the patronage derived from political 
importance. The propagation of these poor creatures had, as every 
body in Ireland knows, been preternaturally stimulated from 1793 to 
1815. ‘ All,’ says Mr. Bicheno, ‘ that the landlord looks at in Ire- 
land is the quantity uf rent which he can abstract from the tenant.+ 
He therefore encourages a redundant population wntil the rents are 
no longer increased by competition. Upon arriving at that point 
the rents are diminished, and then he has an inducement to ‘clear 
the land and increase the extent of the holdings.’{ This consideration 
of increasing rent operated from 1793 to 1815, in conjunction with 
the political importance derived from the number of freeholders, But 
the population at the close of the war, had, in the opinion of the land- 
lords, arrived at the point where the rents begin to diminish. The 
people were still, however, until 1829, worth keeping in existence for 





* Evidence of Lord Donoughmore before the Roden Committec, No. 1277. 
+ Evidence, H, C. 1830, No, 4237, t Ibid. 4240, 
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the purposes of the hustings; but as soon as they were deprived of 
the elective franchise, by the Emancipation Act, the only remaining 
barrier between them and destruction was removed, and they were 
swept out like vermin, with as little compunction and as extensive 
devastation. : 

“The only returns upon this subject to which we can conveniently 
refer at this instant, are those given in the Appendix H. to the Re- 
port on the Poor Inquiry, pp. 11, 12. From these it appears that in 
the six years previous to 1833, ejectment processes were entered in 
seventeen counties, against thirty-one thousand and odd defendants. 
If we assume that each of these defendants represented a family of six 
persons, making altogether an hundred and eighty-six thousand ; and 
recollect that these counties, with the exception of the county of Cork, 
were the smallest counties in Ireland,—we shall have a tolerable no- 
tion of the extent to which this system of depopulation is carried. No 
returns had been made from Leitrim, Roscébmmon, Dublin, Kildare, 
Westmeath, Wexford, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, Waterford, An- 
trim, Armagh, and Tyrone; and the number of defendants for Gal- 
way and Wicklow were not given. With regard, however, to the 
county of Tipperary, which forms so prominent an object in every in- 
quiry of this nature, we have, from the testimony given before the 
Roden Committee, sufficient evidence to shew the real state of the 
case. When the Tipperary landlords requested Lord Mulgrave to 
favour them with larger means than they actually possessed for exter- 
minating their own tenantry with less trouble and more security to the 
perpetrators, the Lord-Lieutenant directed Mr. Drummond to return 
that celebrated answer to which we have already adverted in our Num- 
ber for July. The letter is in No. 12,027 of the original Evidence, 
and in page 86 of the Digested Abstract published by the Messrs. 
Longman, The letter alleged that the wholesale expulsion of cottier 
tenants in Tipperary, was the principal cause of the disturbances in that 
county. This proposition involves two statements: first, that there 
was a wholesale expulsion of tenants ; and secondly, that such expul- 
sion was the cause of the outrages which occurred, To disprove the 
statement of Mr. Drummond, Lord Donoughmore, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the county, was called; and he, ‘swearing by the card,’ 
stated plumply that the assertion of Mr. Drummond concerning the 
wholesale expulsion was false. Mr. Howley, the chairman or as- 
sistant barrister of the county, was called to support the statement of 
Mr. Drummond ; and he said, that he was ready to mention the 
names of the persons to whom the wholesale expulsion was attributed. 
The committee refused to hear the statement, and directed him to 
withdraw ; and upon his return refused to allow the question to be 
repeated. In answer to other questions he says, (Nb. 9991-2), that 
© from conferences which he had with the other assistant barristers, he 
found that ejectments at sessions were more numerous in Tipperary 
than in any other county, and that he himself has had more than 150 
of them at one QUARTER sessions ;’ the 150 defendants representing 
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about 900 individuals. He adds (9974), ‘that a great many other 
ejectments were also brought before the superior courts, but how 
many he does not seem to have known. Lord Donoughmore himself 
states (12,073, Abstract page 8), that ‘many landlords in Tip- 
perary have been ejecting their tenants for the last nine or ten years ; 
and (ibid.) that ‘the gentlemen began clearing their éstates of the 
forty shilling freeholders when they had been done away with by the 
Emancipation Act.’ His Lordship denies in terms that the expulsion 
of the tenantry by the landlords was wholesale. We know not what 
meaning Mr. Drummond and Lord Donoughmore may have severally 
annexed in their own minds to this term, neither do we know, nor, as 
we believe, does any one else know very exactly, what precise mean- 
ing it ought to bear in the case. But even supposing that there is 
some inaccuracy in the use of the word, and that the Tipperary 
gentlemen are not rightly designated as ‘ wholesale’ exterminators, we 
think that from the evidence of Lord Donoughmore himself, it is per- 
fectly clear that they do a very considerable amount of business in the 
retail department. A tolerably accurate idea may be formed in other 
ways of the extent of the proceeding. Mr. William Kemmis is crown 
solicitor for the Leinster Circuit, which includes Tipperary. He is 
also crown solicitor for the County and City of Dublin. He is also 
the solicitor to the Treasury in Ireland. He has held all the 
offices for the same time, namely, eight-and-thirty years ; and he 
succeeded his father, who was crown solicitor for all Ireland. 
He states that for these eight-and-thirty years he has not missed 
a circuit; and, from the circumstances above enumerated, we 
suppose it will be easily taken for granted that he is in principle 
a Conservative at the least, and can have no want of sympathy 
with the landlords of Tipperary. Now this gentleman states 
(Abstract, page 9), ‘That three-fourths, or MORE, of the crimes 
committed in Tipperary are produced by the LANDLORDS TURN- 
ING THE TENANTS OUT OF POSSESSION. If there be any truth 
in the general accounts which we see and hear of the amount of crime 
in that county, we can easily judge of the extent of the cause from the 
extent of the effect—of the amount of the ejectments from the amount 
of the outrages. : 

“Lord Powerscourt gives us, in page 127 of his pamphlet (The 
Merits of the Whigs), the following extract of a speech delivered by 
the Very Reverend Mr. Laffan, at a dinner in Thurles, where Lord 
Lismore presided, in November 1838 :— 

“‘¢ There is no man who abhors the crime of murder more than I 
do; but I know that those murders and outrages are the offspring 
of oppression. I can tell your lordship that there are savages in 
broad-cloth as well as in frieze. It may not be believed by men like 
your lordship, who have kindly hearts in their bosoms; but what 
would your lordship think of the man that would go to the cabin, and 
‘urn out a woman who was ON THE EVE OF CHILDBIRTH, and who 


afterwards WAS DELIVERED IN THE OPEN AIR! What, my 
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lord, must be the feelings of the husband of that poor woman? Such 
scenes, my lord, are NOT OF UNFREQUENT OCCURRENCE in this 
county.’ 

“This statement was addressed at a public meeting in Tipperary 
to a landlord residing in that county, who must be taken to have 
assented to the truth of the assertion, and who probably had cog- 
nizance of the fact; whilst Lord Powerscourt himself does not go 
through even the form of expressing his own disbelief in the correct- 
ness of the statement. 

“The following are a few instances of the cause and of the effect 
in other counties. 

“The Rev. Michael Keogh states that 174 families were ejected by 
one landlord, Mr. Cosby.* Mr. Cahill, civil engineer, mentions 1126 
persons as being evicted in another place.t A great many of them 
died of hunger.t ‘On Mr. Cassan’s estate a great many were ejected. 
On Mr. Johnson's estates thirty-four families. Dr. Doxay ejected 
a few. Mr. Roe ejected some, as did many others whom I don’t 
recollect. They scattered themselves throughout the county, carrying 
discontent wherever they went. I am convinced that this was the 
cause of the disturbances. They first began upon Mr. Cosby's estate.’§ 
We don’t exactly know the situation of these properties—they pro- 
bably were in the Queen’s County. Of the disturbances in that 
county, Mr. Robert Cassidy says in his evidence,|| that ‘they were 
caused by the ejection of tenants, and the generally oppressive conduct 
of the persons to whom the labouring classes have been subject’ &c. 
An operation of the same kind is described by Mr. Blackburne in the 
following words: ‘ Lord Stradbrook’s agent, attended by the sheriff 
and several to assist him, went upon the lands and dispossessed this 
numerous body of occupants. They prostrated the houses. The 
number of persons thus deprived of their homes was very large. I am 
sure there were above forty families—persons of all ages and sexes, 
and in particular, a WOMAN IN THE EXTREMITY OF DEATH !'"€_ The 
agent here mentioned was the Mr. Blood who was subsequently mur- 
dered. We can go no farther in the production of individual instan- 
ces of which the details are so horribly revolting. The extent to 
which the practice goes on at present, may, in the absence of returns, 
be inferred from the following extract of a speech delivered by Sir 
Robert Peel, in the House of Commons, in the very last sesssion, 
upon the occasion of Mr. Smith O’Brien’s motion for a grant of 
public money to assist the ejected tenantry to emigrate to other 
countries. 

«It might be correct, according to the principles of political 
economy, to remove the people from their small holdings, in order to 
throw their possessions into one large farm. The giving nolice to 





* Lewis, 80. © + Lewis, 84. t Ibid. 
§ House of Commons, 1832. Lewis, 80, 81. 
|| Ibid. 83. q Ibid. 79. 
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NINETY OR ONE HUNDRED FAMILIES to quit their possession, and 
then turning them loose upon the world, might be the means of insuring 
the betler management of gentlemen's estates, and might be true ac- 
cording to the principles of political economy ; but it was not true 
according to the dictates of moral principle and Christian duty THAT 
THE LANDLORDS WERE UNDER NO OBLIGATION TO PROVIDE A 
SETTLEMENT ELSEWHERE for those whom they had driven from 
their homes and thrust loose upon the world.’”* 

“ The committee of 1830 state in their First Report (p. 8.), that 
‘ The condition of the tenantry who are ejected in order to promote 
the consolidation of farms is most deplorable. It would be 1mpossi- 
BLE FOR LANGUAGE TO CONVEY AN IDEA Of the state of distress to 
which they have been reduced, or of the disease, misery, and vice, 
which they have propagated in the towns where they have settled. 
They are obliged to resort to theft and all manner of vice and ini- 
quity to procure subsistence, and A VAST NUMBER OF THEM PERISH 
or want’ (H.C. 1830): after having ‘ undergone,’ as is stated in the 
same Report (p. 4), ‘ misery and suffering such as no language can 
describe, and of which NO CONCEPTION can be formed without 
actually beholding it !’—misery and suffering the remembrance of 
which prevented Van Raumer from going to sleep, even after his de- 
parture from Ireland, and which compelled Mr. Curwen to declare 
that ‘all the waters of oblivion could never wash out the traces which 
the scenes of woe that he had witnessed in Ireland had impressed upon 
his mind.’+ 

“ Such is the prospect which the Irish tenant has upon ejectment. 
What then is he to do inso horrible a conjuncture? Let us hear the 
indignant eloquence of the late learned, upright, and independent 
Judge Fletcher, upon an occasion when one of those wretches was 
brought before him to be tried for some outrage committed in defence 
of his own and his family’s lives :-— 

“« What,’ exclaimed this noble-hearted patriot,—‘ what is the 
wretched peasant todo? Hunted from the spot where he had first 
drawn his breath—where he had first seen the light of heaven,—in- 
capable of procuring any other means of subsistence,—can we be sur- 
" prised that, being of unenlightened and upeducated habits, he should 
rush upon the perpetration of crimes followed by the punishment of 
the rope and the gibbet? Nothing remains for them THUS HARAS- 
SED, THUS DESTITUTE, BUT WITH A STRONG HAND TO DETER THE 
STRANGER from intruding upon their farms, and to extort from the 
weakness of their landlords—from whose GRATITUDE and GOOD 
FEELINGS THEY HAVE FAILED TO WIN 1T—a sort of a preference for 
the ancient tenantry.’ ”t 





* “ Morning Chronicle,” June 16, 1840. 

+ Observations, vol. ii. p. 255, 

t Charge delivered to the Grand Jury of the county of Wexford, July 1814, 
‘“ Pamphleteer,” vol. iv. p. 789. 
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‘“¢ The principle of dispeopling estates,”’ says Mr. Baron Foster,* 
“¢is going on in Ireland wherever it can be effected. If your 
Lordships should ask me what becomes of the surplus stock of popu- 
lation, it is a matter upon which I have in my late journeys through 
Ireland ENDEAVOURED TO FORM AN OPINION, and conceive that in 
many instances they wander about the country as mere mendicants ; 
but that more frequently they betake themselves to the nearest large 
towns, and there occupy the most wretched hovels in the most mi- 
serable outlets, in the vain hope of getting occasionally a day's work. 
Though this expectation too often is unfounded, it is the only course 
possible for them to take. Their resort to these towns produces 
such misery as it is impossible to describe.’” 

** Was there ever in the world such a state of affairs? The pis- 
PEOPLING of estates is going 0m WHEREVER it can be effected! 
That is to say, the people, who have committed no offence except 
that of coming into existence at the command of nature, are put to 
death wherever it can be done,—obliged, in the language of a com- 
mittee of the legislature, above quoted, ‘to‘die of want!’ And 
the functionary who makes this statement,—one of the Queen’s 
judges,—a man deeply imbued in the statistics of Ireland, who has 
been for the greatest part of his life employed in different public 
capacities, which afforded him the best means of becoming acquain- 
ted with the state of the population ;—this man, so circumstanced, 
does not know now or WHERE the ejected population perishes. He 
has been endeavouring to form an opinion as to the situation of the 
national morgue ; and at last he conceives that they perish princi- 
pally in the towns, after having — such misery as it is impossible 
to describe.’ ”—Monthly Chron, No. xxx1. pp. 248-9, 

“ The following statement is one cf the latest which has been 
made upan the subject, and proceeds from Mr. Smith O’Brien ; 
who, being a landlord and country gentleman himself, cannot be 
suspected of any want of sympathy with the order to which he 
belongs. 

« «We know also that, of late years, a very extensive system of 
ejectment has prevailed in Ireland, in order to effect the consoli- 
dation of farms, for the general improvement of estates. In the great 
majority of cases, I fear that such ejectment has been WHOLLY UN- 
ACCOMPANIED BY ANY CONCURRENT PROVISION FOR THE EJECTED 
coTTiER. Nothing can be conceived more truly deplorable than the 
condition of a person so ejected. From having been the occupier 
of a few acres of land, for which he has often paid his rent with the 
utmost punctuality, he now becomes a forlorn outcast, unable even 
to procure employment, still less to regain the occupation of land. 
Is it surprising that a population in such a state should occasionally 
be tempted to commit acts of violence? What sympathy can they 
feel with the possessors of property? What, to them, are the ad- 





* Evid. before Lords’ Committee, 1825. 
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vantages of law and order? Accordingly, we find that they are 
often stimulated to do wrong by despair.’* 

“A Kerry newspaper, cited in the Morning Chronicle of Mon- 
day, August 31, 1840, states that one landlord in that county had 
‘thrown two hundred and thirty-three persons OUT UPON THE 
ROAD. The Dublin Evening Post, cited in the Times of the same 
date, says that ‘there never was greater suffering in that country 
than exists at present, and that the numbers and wretchedness of 
the unemployed and destitute were constantly augmenting. The 
Dublin Pilot, quoted in the Times of the same day, says, ‘ Hunger, 
downright hunger, pervades the masses of the population, who are 
driven to the ditches to live upon weeps, or rather to die by feeding 
upon them. Be these the consequences which flow from the ‘ ex- 
emplary performance of their duties by the landlords?’ ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ ‘A righteous man,’ says the inspired 
writer, ‘ regards the life of even his beast.’+ But the Irish landlords, 
in the language of Job, ‘ cause their naked tenantry to lodge with- 
out clothing, so that they have no covering in the cold, and that 
they are wet with the showers of the mountains, and embrace the 
rock for want of a shelter. t ‘They take away the sheaf from the 
hungry,—from those who make oil within their walls; and who 
tread their wine presses, but suffer thirst ;’§—who fatten their bul- 
locks, but never taste beef; who tend their wheat crops, but never 
eat bread; who till their potatoes, and are themselves obliged to 
live upon weeds! Such are the landlords who are the objects of the 
Quarterly’s panegyrics—landlords who now, as in the time of Swift, 
‘sacrifice their oldest tenants to gain a penny an acre,’ and who, 
upon considerations of expediency and convenience to themselves, 
put the tenants even to death by thousands; who take advantage 
of the deplorable necessities of the population to extort from them 
a promise of rents which the whole produce of the land is frequently 
insufficient to pay ; and who, after having, under so diabolical a con- 
tract, extracted the last farthing which was attainable by ‘ squeezing 
the cabins, clothes, blodd, and vitals’ of the tenantry, devote them 
by expulsion to starvation, with as little ceremony, and as little 
remorse, as a scullion experiences in hunting out a rambling rat.”— 
Monthly Chronicle, No. xxx, pp. 330, 331. 


Such are the landlords who are the objects of the eulogy 
of a person, who, if he have the smallest pretensions to veracity, 
seems to know no more of Ireland than he does of the science 
of ethics: landlords who dismiss whole villages full of people 
at once, turning them adrift in a condition more destitute than 
that of the beasts of the field; expelling women sometimes in 
the act of death ; and sometimes, to the unutterable shame of 





* Speech, H.C. June 2, 1840. T Prov. xii. 10.! 
t Job xxiv. 7, 8. 


§ Ib, 10, 11, 
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humanity, in the very act of PARTURITION ! !—who burn the 
cottages of the labourers—who distrain even the very food* of 
the tenants—and who, in the exercise of uncontrollable des- 
potism, have established the very head-quarters of hunger in 
a country which Bacon described as “endowed with all the 
dowries of nature.” 

The following additional statements upon the conduct of the 
Trish landlords to the peasantry are extracted at hazard from the 
“ Selections, published in 1835, from the parochial examinations 
which were made by the Commissioners for enquiring into the 
condition of the poorer classes in Ireland.” They afford a 
truly Hibernian evidence of the * kindness” of the Irish land- 
lords to the miserable population, whose very lives are at the 
disposal of their superiors. 

“The poor give ten times as much as the rich in comparison to 
their means.’ (Dr Kelly.) 

“«« Persons renting only one acre, and even day-labourers, give re- 
lief to the beggar if they have it.’ (Mr. St.George. Selection, 

. 283.) 
Pee The poor farmer often relieves the beggar who has been turned 
away from the rich man’s door.’ (p. 292.) 

“<«The witnesses agree that the relief of beggars falls principally 
upon the middle classes, shopkeepers, small farmers, and even labour- 
ers, the very wealthy classes being comparatively exempt. The poor 
have free access to the former classes, their doors being always open. 
Mr. Collins says, the wealthier country gentlemen are PECULIARLX 
exempt, being surrounded by walls and gates.’ (p. 292.) 

«In proportion to their means the poor and working classes give 
THREE TIMES MORE than the rich. ei of the gentry will not 
allow the poor to pass through their gates. Some of them will give 
some clothing in winter, but others will scarcely give anything. 
Charity is so universal amongst the poor themselves, that the farmers 
declare that every man who has a potatoe will share it.’ (p.314.) 

««« The relief of the poor falls principally upon the farmers in the 
country, and the shopkeepers in the town, they being the most easy 
of access. Even the labourers give.’ (p. 319.) 

“¢ The poorer classes give much to the beggars. Even the labour- 
ers give part of their meal and a night’s lodging. Some farmers give 
to the extent of 40/. a year in food, money, and straw. The rich 
have their gate-keepers, and the poor dare not go past them.’ (p. 325.) 

“¢The witnesses agree that the chief burden of supporting the 
poor falls upon the class immediately above themselves. The gates, 





* “The food of the tenant is frequently distrained, and his ruin follows, the 
usual mode which landlords adopt in proceeding to recover their rent.””—Evidence 
of George Bennett, Esq., House of Commons, 1824. Lewis, p. 86. Mr. Bennett 
is a tory, a county judge, and brother-in-law to Mr, Baron Pennefather. 
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and sometimes the dogs, of the wealthy secure them against the in- 
trusion of the beggar. ‘I have seen a labourer,’ says the Rev. Mr 
M’Clean, ‘ who was purchasing meal at a guinea a hundred-weight 
(eight —_ give a handful of it to a beggar before it left the scale. 

. 336. 

P, From the same evidence (page 337), it appears that numerous 
instances occur where parties in humble circumstances are so charita- 
ble, that the profusion of their alms in the beginning of the season 
obliges them to have recourse themselves to charity for their subsist- 
ence in the end. 

“On the farmers the support of the poor principally falls. Even 
the mere day-labourer, who has nothing but his cabin, contributes. 
In all cases the poor and working classes give more in proportion than 
the rich.’ (p. 347.) 

“<¢ The relief of the poor chiefly falls upon the farmers in the 
country, and upon the éraders in the towns. Even the poorest la- 
bourers give something, and are in the habit of sharing their meals 
with the destitute.’ (p. 350.) 

“¢Without doubt the burden of the poor falls upon the small 
JSarmers, shopkeepers, and labourers, because that class are more nu- 
merous, and more in the way of being applied to. Even the labour- 
ers who have no ground, and are themselves obliged to buy their 
potatoes, never refuse alms. (p. 365.) 

“« The evidence is quite clear that the relief of the poor falls 
CHIEFLY on the middle classes. The struggling shopkeepers are most 
liberal, often to a degree beyond their means. The opulent classes 
DON'T GIVE IN PROPORTION. (p. 379.) 

««The burthen of maintaining paupers falls most exclusively upon 
the farmers in general. That of maintaining strange paupers upon 
the small farmers particularly. The gentry by no means contribute 
in the same proportion. ‘The Rev. Mr. Chute, a clergyman of the 
Establishment, expressly says that the entire onus of supporting the 
poor is borne by the occupiers of land and the shopkeepers.’ (p. 384.) 

“Small farmers and shopkeepers are constantly at home, and 
consequently more acquainted with the wants and destitution of the 
poor than the higher classes are. The labouring class give more in 
proportion to their means than any class.’ (p. 406.) 

“« The relief of the destitute falls almost completely upon the shop- 
keepers and farmers, who are more exposed than the rich, and more 
charitably inclined. The gentlemen very seldom give halfpence. 
Some give nothing. Sir Robert gives three pence once a month to 
each person, and nothing else; the other gentlemen give a hal/penny 
every Monday. The farmers always give something. The cottiers 
fully as much. The labourers give freely. The poor three times as 
much as the rich.’ (p. 427.) 

“Those who would give from ostentation, the absentees, are not 
here to give.’ (p. 428.) 

“<«The resident gentry SCARCELY EVER subscribe regularly. Even 
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in seasons of appalling distress, as in 1831 and 1832, there were 
individuals of large fortunes who DID NOT SUBSCRIBE ONE SHIL- 
LING.’ (p. 134.) 

“* The burthen of supporting the destitute is thrown in times of 
distress by the affluent gentry upon their poorer but more benevolent 
neighbours.’ (p. 134.) 

“ «There is no regular subscription by the gentry, except in a sea- 
son of great scarcity. All concur in stating that there are but two 
instances of non-residents who have ever subscribed.’ (p. 144.) 

“© The gentry of the neighbourhood do not subscribe for the sup- 
port of poor, which is principally defrayed by the middle classes.’ 

- 147. 

(P, ‘One absentee draws 10,0001. a year from the county, and 7,000/. 
a year from the parish, without contributing a farthing to the sup- 
port of the poor, (p. 147.) 

“* In cases of peculiar distress the gentry subscribe. In some in- 
stances, absentees living in other parts of Ireland contribute, but 
absentees living abroad seldom contribute anything.’ (p. 148.) 

“* There never has been any subscription among the upper classes, 
ae they in no way contribute to the support of the ‘destitute. 

p- 157. 

“<«The gentry of the neighbourhood don’t subscribe for the relief 
of the aged and infirm.’ (p. 157.) 

“<The gentry—residents—don't subscribe for the support of the 
poor. The absentees contribute nothing.’ (p. 158.) 

“«The gentry assist the poor only through the Mendicity, and 
even in this way many refuse to do so, which gives rise to great com- 
plaints. In many instances those who subscribe the least are the 
best able. (p. 160.) 

“<«There is no such thing as a subscription among the gentry to 
support the infirm through age.’ (p. 162.) 

“* Many of the gentry refuse to contribute even to the Mendicity, 
and thus throw the whole burthen upon their benevolent neighbours. 
Those that have least, subscribe most. Absentees give little. (p. 164.) 

““«The sick poor of these parishes are totally unprovided for. 
From their /andlords they do not even obtain the assistance of a dis- 
pensary to supply them with medicine.’ (p. 179.) 

“« The absentee landlords draw about 160,000/. a year from the 
neighbourhood of Tralee (county of Kerry), and of this sum not 
ONE SHILLING is spent in this impoverished neighbourhood.* 

“*In the calamitous summer of 1822, a subscription was made 
for the relief of the poor of a certain district. The absentee pro- 
prietors were applied to. Their incomes amounted to 83,000/. a 
year, and they subscribed altogether 83/.’” (Sadler, p. 67.) 


The preceding extracts are taken from a book which is ac- 





* Drs, Barker and Cheyne's Account of the Fever of Ireland, vol.ii. pp. 98-125. 
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tually placed by the writer in the Quarterly, at the head of 
an article in which he commends the kindness and generosity 
of the Irish landlords. The extracts abundantly prove the 
*‘quality of the mercy” shown by the proprietors to the pea- 
santry in the rural parts of Ireland. 

But although the truth upon this subject is now a matter of 
pretty general notoriety, it may not be superfluous to add in 
this place a few more extracts upon the conduct of the Irish 
landlords to the tenantry and peasantry, in order that the 
evidence upon the subject may be brought up to the latest 
_— period. In the late debate upon the subject of the 

rish Registration Bills, February 23d, 1841, Lord Stanley 
observed that * persons having from fifteen to twenty acres 
of land are generally from April to September in a state of 
the greatest destitution, living upon potatoes without either 
milk or meat, and considering themselves very happy if 
they have dry potatoes enough—men who during a great 
part of the year lived upon dry potatoes—men whom the 
landlords letting their land at @ RACK-RENT, may upon 
ANY Day, turn loose upon the world to sTARVE in the LAST 
DEGREE OF MISERY.’ How say you, worthy Professor? 
Will you take Lord Stanley’s word for the character and 
conduct of the Irish landlords? He is himself an Irish 
landlord to a large extent, and has a residence upon his 
estates in Tipperary, which he occupies, we believe, for some 
part of almost every year. He is therefore, perhaps, rather 
more favourably circumstanced for the attainment of correct 
information upon the subject, than a person who dwells in a 
back street in the city of Oxford. Yet Lord Stanley tells you 
that his brother landlords of Ireland extort such exorbitant 
rents from their tenants, that a man holding twenty acres of 
land is in a state of the greatest destitution for about six 
months in the year, and that the “ kind” landlord so effec- 
tually “ racks” the tenant, that he has it in his power upon 
any day in the year to turn him loose upon the world, and 
leave him to STARVE IN THE LAST DEGREE OF MISERY. Are 
these the fruits by which the “ kindness” of a landlord is ex- 
emplified, and the “ quietness” of the peasantry secured? If 
such be the consequences of ‘ benevolence,” we should be 
in a truly hopeful condition if any sentiments of inhumanity 
should ever unhappily intrude themselves into the gentle 
bosoms of the landlords of Ireland. 

But upon this subject, as indeed upon almost every other 
part of the case, the completest refutation of the writer in the 
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Quarterly is presented by himself. In the very last number 
of that publication (for March 1841) he states of those Irish 
landlords, that they ‘‘ encouraged the growth of a hostile reli- 
gion in order to swell their vores and their RENTS.”—p. 558. 
That is to say, that they encouraged the swarming growth of 
a pauper peasantry, in order that, to use the language of 
Swift, they may squeeze their enormous rents out of the clothes, 
cabins, blood, and vitals * of these miserable wretches, and 
drive them in herds to the hustings, as cattle are driven toa 
fair ;” totally regardless of the “ unutterable miseries,” of the 
“ innumerable calamities,” which are the inevitable conse- 
quence to the population itself. It seems, however, according 
to the Quarterly (ibid.), that the landlords are slowly and 
partially ” becoming sensible of the “ folly,” as he delicately 
calls it, of such conduct, “ with their eyes just awakening” to 
the real state of the case—the eye being “ undoubtedly ” used 
per synecdochen for the whole landlord himself. The result of 
this incipient expergiscence is thus enunciated by the Professor 
himself in the same article, p. 593: ‘ We have stated, and 
indeed the fact is Novorious, that the poor Irish cottier will 
give for land not.only the utmost penny of its value, but EVEN 
BEYOND IT. The rate, therefore, is no proof nor measure of 
his rent, much less of his prorit. He may hold land rated 
at £5 on terms which make his bargain WoRSE THAN No- 
THING.” This is certainly bad enough: but worse remains 
to be told, for we are informed in the following page, 594, that 
if the tenant should double the extent of his holding, he only 
increases a negative quantity, and that, whereas, under a £5. 
holding, he must be insolvent—the rent being higher than the 

roduce—‘he becomes even less independent by renting 
a £10 lot.” Bishop Berkley stated that some of the Irish 
landlords in his time had “ vulturine beaks with bowels of 
iron.”* ‘The academical advocate of the landlords of the pre- 
sent day seems inclined to deny the correctness of this descrip- 
tion if applied to his own contemporaries,but has most abun- 
dantly shown in his little way that their title to the designa- 
tion is at least as clear as any right which they may have to 
any other part of their inheritance. 

With regard to the metropolis, we are informed (2 Rep. H. 
C. 1830, p. 61) “that only one-seventh of the rich pay to the 
support of the Mendicity Institution!” According to the 
same work (page 22) it appears that the Rev. Mortimer 





* “Word to the Wise.’ Works, vol. iii. p. 126, 
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O'Sullivan, and another gentleman, attempted a collection in 
Merrion Square [the Belgrave Square of Dublin.] ‘Those in 
the best circumstances of all gave Notuina. It would sur- 
prise the committee,” says the witness, Mr. Pierce Mahony, 
‘to see the mumber and sTaTION of the parties who do not 
contribute.” From the succeeding passages, it appears that a 
noble lord, who is the owner of the greatest part of that parish, 
which includes, we believe, the three principal squares in 
Dublin, gave nothing at all. It may be thought that, for the 
sake of mere decency, they would exhibit some signs of com- 
mon humanity, when the voluntary system of sustentation was 
coming to aclose. It appears, however, that the Irish pro- 
prietor has, to the last moment, preserved the most complete 
consistency in his inhumanity. 


“ Duravit ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerat et sibi constat.” 


For we find upon looking into the Appendix D, p. 166, of the 
Sixth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, laid 
upon the table of both houses of parliament in the last session, 
‘that one ground upon which the imposition of a compulsory 
rate is viewed with satisfaction by the middle classes (who, up 
to that period had almost exclusively furnished the means of 
supporting the poor), was, that up to the very last moment, al/ 
attempts to obtain subscriptions from those who were not 
ordinary contributors, that is to say, from six-sevenths of the 
rich, were looked upon as utterly hopeless.” The proprietors 
of the soil being in fact, generally speaking, the only portion 
of the community who contributed scarcely anything at all 
towards the alleviation of the mass of * unutterable misery ” 
(Med. Gazette in the Times of Sept. 3, 1840) which they 
themselves had produced. We could adduce hundreds of 
other passages in support of the statements which we have 
made, as to the conduct of the Irish landlords. In fact, the 
whole of the authentic history of the disturbances and outrages . 
in that country is exclusively made up of such materials. 
Undismayed by this mass of testimony, which includes 
even his own evidence, the professor proceeds in his very 
rational attempts to discover the principles of Hibernian 
outrage amongst the archives of the Propaganda. Working 
out this very sapient solution, he inquires, page 166, “ Are 
there any circumstances peculiar to Ireland which connect 
this agrarian movement against the Sassenach and the land- 
lord, with the Popish encroachments ?” and in page 158, we 
VOL. X.—NO, XX. NN 
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are told that “ the outrages are “——e as much against 
heresy as against the landlord!” ‘Those persons who are 
acquainted with the actual state of affairs in Ireland, may 
think it unnecessary to take any serious notice of such quintes- 
sential nonsense. Let us be excused for placing the authority 
of Mr. Baron Foster, as well as of a few other such persons, 
in opposition to that of the writer in the Quarterly Review. 
‘‘ The consideration of religion,” says Mr. Baron Foster, “does 
not enter a¢ ali into the relation between landlord and te- 
nant.” (Lewis, 130.) The same learned judge declares, that 
*‘ religious animosities have always been Less common in the 
disturbed districts than in other parts of Ireland.” (Lewis, 
125.) And Mr. Blackburn declares that “ the resistance 
made to landlords who wanted to dispossess their tenants 
is not AT ALL influenced by the religton of the landlord.” 
(Lewis, 129.) Elsewhere Mr. Baron Foster says, “ that the 
proximate cause of all the disturbances which have existed in 
Ireland of late years, has been the extreme physical misery of 
the peasantry, coupled with their being called upon to pay 
different charges (rent, tithes, &c.) which it was often im- 
possible for them to meet.”* 

Mr. Francis Blackburne says, in his evidence before the 
House of Commons in 1824, that the disturbances of 1823, 
for the punishment of which he himself sat as judge under the 
Insurrection Act, were the consequence of the fact that “ the 
landlords and the clergy of the Establishment continued 
to exact in peace the rent and tithes which had been promised 
in war ;”+ that being, we suppose, their version of the passage : 
‘* In pace uti sapiens parare idonea bello.” 

In the same report, pp. 5-6, he says, “The Insurrection 
of 1823 proceeded from local causes, and the condition of the 
lower orders, which is more miserable than can be described.” 

Major Willcox, Chief-Magistrate of Police, says, in his 
evidence before the House of Lords in 1824, page 56, “ that 
he never heard of any religious distinctions among the pea- 
santry.” 

Major Warburton says, “ that the outrages were equally 
levelled against Catholics and Protestants.”—H. of Lords, 
1824, p.78. Lewis, 133. 

Mr. Serjeant Loyd, who administered the Insurrection Act 
in the county of Cork, says, “that he never heard of any 





* Evidence, House of Lords, 1825, p. 53. 
+ Evidence, House of Commons, 1824, p. 58. 
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distinction between Protestants and Catholics in the commis- 
sion of outrages.” —Ibid. p. 112. Lewis, 138. 

Colonel Rochford says, * that the attacks were made without 
any reference to the religion of the parties who were the 
objects of the attack.”—H. of Commons, 1832, 1075-9. 
Lewis, 134. : 

Matthew Singleton, Esq. Chief-Magistrate of Police, says, 
“ In the county of Galway, the majority of attacks must have 
been made upon the Roman Cartuo.ics, as they are the 
majority of the population, but no difference is made on 
account of religion.” —Ibid. 4118-19. Lewis, 136. 

Mr. Baron Foster says that “ religious animosities have 
been always LEss CoMMON in the disturbed districts than in 
the other parts of the country.” —Lewis, 125. 

Mr. Justice Day states, ** that the recent disturbances in 
Ireland had not anything to do with religion.” (Ibid. 126.) 
The same learned judge says that “ religion is TOTALLY OUT 
oF the case ; and that the outrages are committed with the 
most perfect impartiality, as they are perpetrated by and upon 
the lower classes, amongst whom, in the south of Ireland, the 
Protestants are scarcely ONE IN A HUNDRED.” —Lewis, 127. 

The Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan says, in his evidence before 
the House of Commons in 1825, “the disturbances com- 
menced in the struggles of poverty, and of course it was prin- 
cipally a war against property.” —Ibid. 

Major Powell, Inspector of Police for the province of 
Leinster, says “that in his experience the outrages were 
directed EXCLUSIVELY against the Catholics, as there were 
scarcely any Protestants, except of the higher classes, in the 
part of the county to which he referred.”—-H. of Lords, 1824, 
p- 101. Lewis, 130-1. 

It is rather singular, however, that some of the witnesses, 
in slight opposition to the general tenor of the evidence, 
depose to the existence of some degree of partiality upon this 
subject. The partiality, however, is truly Irish, and operat«s 
in a direction which will probably surprise the English reader : 
thus Mr. Cahill (Crown Prosecutor for Tipperary) says that 
“ there is not the slightest degree of a religious character 
about the outrages, except that the Protestants in Tipperary 
are spared a good deal more than the Catholics.°* Mr. John 
Bray says, “ they visit the houses of the Protestants to take 
arms : but the Catholics are more exposed to personal outrages. 





* House of Commons, 1832, Nos, 7441-44 
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Supposing a Protestant farmer (where such exist) and a 
Roman Catholic to violate the laws of Captain Rock, the 
Catholic is more likely to be punished than the Protestant.”* 
The candid reader will perhaps think it quite superfluous 
to add anything to the preceding testimony. It will however 
‘be desirable to produce upon this point the evidence given 
before the committee of 1839, by the crown solicitors of the 
six circuits into which Ireland is divided. ‘These gentlemen 
are Mr. Kemmis, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Barington, Mr. Geale, 
Mr. Hickman, and Mr, Tierney. Mr. Kemmis says that upon 
his (the Leinster) circuit, outrages are mever committed upon 
accounteither of religion or politics. (Evid. Rod.Com.6817-19.) 
Mr Hamilton says, that upon his (the north-eastern) circuit, no 
outrages are ever committed against persons on account of their 
religion(9100.) Mr. Hickman says that in his (the Connaught) 
circuit, he never knew of late years a single offence committed 
against any one upon account of his religion (8404.) Mr. Piers 
Geale, of the home circuit, says that it scarcely ever happens 
that religion has anything to do with outrages upon that circuit ; 
and Mr. Barington declares that he never knew upon his circuit 
of any outrage having been directed against any man on account 
of his religion (7435.) Mr. Tierney appears not to have had 
his attention expressly drawn to the subject of religion. He 
states, however, in answer to a question upon another subject, 
that the prevailing cause of outrages upon the north-western 
circuit is the Jetting and disposition of land, and the dispossess- 
ing of tenantry and occupiers (7728.) Of these gentlemen, 
Mr. Tierney has been in office about thirteen years, Mr. Ha- 
milton about seventeen, Mr. Geale, Mr. Barington, and Mr, 
Hickman, each about twenty-six, whilst Mr. Kemmis’ expe- 
rience extends over a period of nearly forty years, during 
which, as he stated before the committee, he never missed a 
circuit. They are all Protestants, and all we believe, staunch 
conservatives, except one or two, who are moderate whigs. 
Yet each of these gentlemen affirms, concerning his own dis- 
trict, that the outrages therein committed were the result of 
destitution and oppression, and of causes merely animal and 
territorial, without any admixture of religious or political in- 
ducements. Nothing certainly was ever more true than the 
observation of Mr. Lewis, that the absence of all religious 
hostility in the outrages committed by the Whiteboys is esta- 
blished by the most unvarying and unimpeachable testimony.”* 





* House of Commons, 1832, 3501-2. 
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Notwithstanding all this evidence, the political Heereboord 
informs us (p. 158), “ that the outrages are employed as muchi 
against heresy as — the landlords.” We are told in 
page 165, that the Catholics are all taught, in their educa- 
tion, that the Protestants long to murder every Catholic. In 

age 163, we are told, that the landlords are for the most part 
Siteene, and that in consequence of this circumstance, 
“no beneficence of personal character is able toashield 
them from attacks.” We are further informed, that the Ca- 
tholic tenantry thirst so eagerly for the blood of their Pro- 
testant landlords, that “they are ready to spring upon 
them at a moment’s warning (p. 165); and the very same 
writer who tells us all this informs us, in page 164, that these 
same Catholic tenants have such an affection fortheir Protestant 
landlords, that it is NOTORIOUSLY and GENERALLY the fact that 
they prefer to live under them, rather than under Romanists ; 
and ina note to this passage we are told that the whole Catholic 
tenantry of one estate; which was then to be sold, went in a 
body to the Protestant clergyman, and entreated him to buy 
the estate, that they may not be transferred to a Catholic land- 
lord. Whilst this identical writer tells us, in p. 123, that 
“religious dissension meets us at every step upon the very 
surface of Irish affairs, and that the separation between land- 
lord and tenant cannot be cured, BECAUSE ONE 18 A PrRo- 
TESTANT AND THE OTHER A RomanistT !” 

Yet notwithstanding this incurable separation produced by 
the priest, upon the ground of religion, between the tenant 
and the landlord, the tenants ‘ with a wonderful unanimity 
distrust the priest;” and invariably, and “as a matter of 
course,” recur in all their difficulties to the Protestant land- 
lord, from whom they are “ incurably separated,” but whom 
they “ordinarily” call upon to protect them against the 
frauds of the priest (Quarterly, March 1841, p. 558); but 
whom they murder upon receiving a hint to that effect from 
the priest. (Ibid. p. 567.) Concerning which priest, we are 
told (p.580) that the peasantry are “ disgusted with his curses, 
wearied with his extortions, smarting under his horsewhip ! 
and under his fist !! and enraged by his interference between 
themselves and their landlord.” ut unto whom it seems 
pom also recur invariably for protection against the landlord, 
and that for the good and sufficient reasons following, that is 
to say, because the priest “has access to their cabins at all 
hours, and mixes with them on terms of intimacy; is one of 
themselves, sprung from them, and bred up in the same feel- 
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ings, speaking the same language, and the first to undertake 
their cause, when a landlord is to be thwarted by them and a 
tenant kept in possession” (p. 560). The same philosopher 
who has enlightened us hitherto upon this subject, states (ibid. 
p.- 563) that “ popery in Ireland is the worship of a priest ;” 
and that the people themselves when asked whom they worship 
(a very pertinent interrogatory) generally answer, ‘ my priest 
is my God.” Concerning the same peasantry, the very same 
philosopher tells us (p. 580), “that they are most anxious 
to read the Bible, contented to have their errors [in religion] 
pointed out to them, and wonderfully quick in abandoning the 
said errors; naturally! full of confidence in the Protestant 
landlords and clergy” [sucking in the confidence with their 
mother’s milk, or having, perhaps, what are called innate or 
instinctive ideas in that direction]; “convinced of the supe- 
riority of Protestants; and dissatisfied with the darkness, cold- 
ness, and fearfulness of their own creed of purgatory and 
penances, and extreme unction and confession.” Such are 
the persons who bestow exclusive worship on a priest with 
whose curses they are moreover disgusted, with ‘* whose ex- 
tortions they are fatigued; whilst they smart under the in- 
fliction of the whip and fist of this their divinity, and are 
ready to cast off his yoke.” 

Such a farrago of idiotical contradictions in so eminent a 
publication as the Quarterly Review, has really something of 
the appearance of a prodigy. 

Before we pass from this part of the subject, we may as well . 
mention that the principal parts of the article in the Quarterly 
have been purloined from the digest of Messrs. Phelan and 
O'Sullivan, ‘That work is also one of the compositions whose 
titles are placed at the head of the article in the Quarterly, 
and is referred to by the reviewer as one of the principal 
authorities upon which he relies. Now any person who will 
take the trouble to look into the table of contents to part 1 of 
that work, will read, in page ix, the following words :— 
“‘ Section I. chapter 1. Condition of the Peasantry; Excessive 
rents ;, Peasantry grateful and charitable.-—Chapter 111. Dis- 
turbances; Little disturbance where the peasantry are com- 
fortable.—Chapter tv. Causes of the disturbances NOT RE- 
Licious.” Such are the sentiments of Mr. O’Sullivan out of 
Exeter Hall. 

In page 129, the reviewer says that “ Dr. Doyle confessed, 
before the House of Lords, that the Romish Church in Ireland 
is considered partly as @ mission, and is therefore under the con- 
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trol of the Propaganda.” The reader, after what he has already 
seen, will not be at all surprised to hear that the language of 
Dr. Doyle was diametrically the reverse of that which has 
been imputed to him by the reviewer, who, perhaps, expected 
to escape detection by fixing no reference to the passage which 
he professed to cite. ‘The following are the words of Dr. 
Doyle upon the subject, taken from page 322 of “ The Evi- 
dence given before the House of Lords and Commons in 
1824-25.” Published by John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
“The Church in Ireland is Nor a mission, but a regularly 
constituted hierarchy :—and there is no reason why it should 
be considered a mission, except, that for the sake of convenience 
and dispatch, the business is transacted through the Propa- 
ganda. We do not therefore consider our country as a mis- 
sionary country, such, for instance, as England is, for we have 
a regularly constituted hierarchy.” Dr. Doyle therefore states, 
that ewcept the fact that the Irish Church, for the sake of con- 
venience, transacts its business through the Propaganda, there 
is na reason for considering Ireland a missionary country: and 
‘‘honest Iago” represents the Dr. as stating absolutely that 
- Ireland is a mission, and that its business is therefore transacted 
through the Propaganda. Dr. Doyle’s evidence upon this point 
is correctly copied into the digest of Messrs. Phelan and O’Sul- 
livan, (Part xi. page 51.) 

In page 126 he writes the following words. ‘ Ask Dr. 
Doyle if any amelioration in the condition of the people can 
take place until his Church has recovered its supremacy, and 
he answers as he answered before the committee (Lords’ Re- 
port, April 1825, p. 512), ‘I think, before God, it is impossi- 
ble’” The reader will, of course, observe immediately, that 
the words which are printed in italics are the most important 
words in the passage. Now, those words have been fabricated 
by the author of the article called “ Romanism in Ireland:”— 
we distinctly charge him with having deliberately falsified 
the evidence which he professes to cite. The evidence which 
he pretends to quote is to be found—not at page 512 of the 
Lords’ Report (which contains the testimony of another per- 
son), but at page 316. It is copied from the digest of the 
Rev, Messrs. Phelan and O'Sullivan (part i. p. 361), and these 
gentlemen have, through mistake, referred to page 512, instead 
of page 316, of the original report. ‘The Professor, who evi- 
dently read it in the digest, copied the wrong reference from 
Mr, Phelan, and falsified the passage upon Bis own account. 
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The extract in the digest is, however, correctly given, and is in 
the following words :— 
“ Right Rev. J. Doyle, D.D. 

“ You conceive the principal source of the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor in Ireland must be derived from increased 
habits of industry °° : 

“«T think so.’ . 

««* Are you to be understood, that you conceive that this desirable 
result cannot be expected to take place, unless what is generally cal- 
led the Catholic question be settled ?” 

“«T think, before God, it is utterly impossible. 


9” 


In professing to cite this evidence, the rev. reviewer has de- 
liberately struck out the words “‘wnless what is generally called 
the Catholic question be settled ;” and deliberately falsified the 
passage by inserting in their place the words ‘‘ wntil his (i. e. 
the Roman Catholic) Church has recovered its supremacy.” 
We ask any honourable person, what is the appropriate punish- 
ment of conduct so infamous? Such persons as are acquainted 
with the subject, are well aware that the sentiments expressed 
by Dr. Doyle, as well as by all the other ecclesiastics and lay- 
men of Ireland, who were examined upon this point before the 
legislature, were diametrically opposite to those which have 
been falsely attributed to Dr. Doyle by the unprincipled writer 
of the Quarterly Review. In the very report to which that 
writer referred, Dr. Doyle expressly states, that he ‘ never 
discovered in others, and never entertained himself, any dis- 
position whatever to be put into possession of any part of the 
revenues or property belonging to the Established Church : 
that if it were offered to him, he would not accept it.” (Evi- 
dence before the Lords and Commons in 1824-5; published 
by John Murray, p. 562.) He stated at the same time, that, 
even if such a disposition existed on the part of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland, it would, unquestionably, not find 
any countenance or favour on the part of the laity of that 
communion, who would be, if possible, more averse to it than 
the clergy. (Ibid.) In page 323 he states that he would be 
averse to receiving any emolument or compensation whatever 
from the crown, and should prefer to receive the slender sup- 
port which he received at present from the people whom he 
served: whilst in another place he states (Digest of Messrs. 
Phelan and O'Sullivan, part xi. p. 208) that he would con- 
sider the introduction of Roman Catholic bishops into the 
legislature of this country as destructive (to use no weaker 
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term): that it was a thing foreign from the thoughts of the 
clergy, and that he hoped God would prevent it from ever 
entering into the thoughts of others. 

Of the same nature is the following attempt to fix a charge 
of murder, by an insinuation as false as it is horrible. “Is there 
generally, in parishes where the ome choose to employ it, a 
body of men who understand the hint given from the altar, and 
by whom it is executed? Was Lord Norbury, for instance, 
denounced before he was murdered ?” (Quart. p. 159.) No sort 
of evidence, nor even any reference, is given in support of this 
* bloody and brutal” insinuation ; but we suppose the writer 
to allude to a statement, made by Captain Vignolles before 
the Roden committee, and which statement was to the effect, 
that some two or three months before Lord Norbury’s murder, 
a priest had from the altar denounced the conduct of two or 
three persons, whose names he did not mention, but one of 
whom he designated as a cunning man, another as an insinu- 
ating one, and another as something else. Of these persons 
one, according toe the story, was supposed to be Lord Norbury. 
For the remainder of the story, Captain Vignolles’ account of 
the transaction is (3062), that his information of the alleged 
oration of the priest was from hearsay ; that (3689) his in- 
formant was a person who had been a magistrate, but had 
been put out of the commission; that (3691) this informant 
knew nothing of it himself, but had his information from 
another person ; that (8706) Captain Vignolles did not know 
the name of the person who informed the person who informed 
Captain Vignolles; that Captain Vignolles (4675) did not 
know whether the parish in question was in the King’s county 
or in Westmeath; that he (8695) did not know whether the 
priest in question was the parish priest or the curate, and did 
not even know the mame of the priest; that (3675) the 
government, on receiving a statement from Captain Vignolles’ 
informant upon the subject, made a reference to some persons 
in the county, whether Westmeath or the King’s county, as to 
the truth of the story; and that (3693) the consequence of 
the reference was that SIXTEEN AFFIDAVITS were made stating 
the story to be FALSE—NO AFFIDAVIT AT ALL having been made 
in support of it! (3690.) It may be observed, in concluding 
this subject, that one of the persons who was said to be alluded 
to in the speech of the priest was Lord Charleville. Whether 
he was the “ cunning” person, or the “ insinuating” one, we 
know not. Whichever he was, he does not seem to have ever 
mentioned this subject, and although upon a very recent oc- 
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casion he advanced a complaint in the House of Lords against 
Lord Normanby, for the manner in which the enquiry about 
the death of Lord Norbury was conducted, he did not upon 
that occasion, nor, according to our knowledge, upon any 
other whatever, make the slightest allusion to the invention 
which was communicated through Captain Vignolles to the 
Roden committee ; of which committee, it is moreover to be 
observed, that Lord Charleville was himself a most industrious 
member. It is a matter of notoriety, that the present Lord 
Rosse entered into a correspondence with the Marquis of 
Normanby, which was published in the Times of the 26th ult. 
upon the subject of the murder of Lord Norbury, who was a 
“friend and connexion” of Lord Rosse. In the course of 
this correspondence, Lord Rosse, though complaining of the 
conduct of the priests in other respects, makes no allusion 
whatever to the story of the denunciation; whilst Lord Nor- 
manby, in his answer to Lord Rosse, reminds his Lordship 
that immediately after the murder of Lord Norbury, the Earl 
of Charleville “paid a just tribute to the impressive address 
made to the people by the Catholic rector of the parish upon 
the character and conduct of the murdered nobleman.”—Since 
the preceding observations were written, we find that in the 
last number of the Quarterly a reference is made in support 
of the statement about Lord Norbury’s denunciation to No, 
8671 to 37938, 6539 to 6553, 10155 and 14180 to 14192 of 
the evidence given before the Roden committee. The evi- 
dence from 3671 to 3703 is that of Captain Vignolles, of which 
the substance has been laid before the reader. ‘The testimony 
from 6579 to 6553 is that of Mr. Uniacke, who was repre- 
sented as the third person indicated in the imaginary denun- 
ciation of the priest. Mr. Uniacke’s evidence is, that he knew 
nothing of it except from mere hearsay, and did not even hear 
at what chapel it was supposed to have occurred. He adds, 
that all the respectable Catholics in the neighbourhood felt 
horrified at the occurrence of the murder, Number 10156 is 
a question addressed to Mr. Howley, and enquiring whether 
he knew anything to justify such a denunciation “ supposing 
that it had actually occurred?” Which question the learned 
gentleman very properly answered in the negative. The last 
evidence referred to is that of Mr. Drummond from 14180 to 
14192, and the statement which he makes is, that he’ never 
heard that such a fact had been communicated to the govern- 
ment at all; that he had no recollection whatever of having 
ever received any such information ; that if he had received any 
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such information he would, as a matter of course, have called 
the attention of the Inspector-General of Police to the subject. 
That, in fact, he did receive information of hostile inten- 
tions towards Mr. Garvey, Lord Norbury’s agent, and had 
thereupon taken immediate steps to make him aware of his 
danger and secure him all possible protection, and that the 

overnment would have pursued the same course in Lord 

orbury’s case, if they had received the same intelligence, but 
that he did not recollect that any such intelligence had ever 
been communicated, either to himself or to any other member 
the government. 

The want of space prevents us from proceeding farther 
with the subject at present, and we must, therefore, defer the 
continuation of our anatomy to the next number of the 
Dublin Review. 











NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


White's Confutation of Church of Englandism, and correct Exposi- 
tion of the Catholic Faith; translated from the original Latin by 
Edmond Wm. O'Mahoney, Esq. Dolman, 1841. 

RESPECTING this learned and most useful work, we are inclined to 

adopt the opinion recorded on the blank page of the original, which 

appears to have been preserved by the noble family of the Earl of 

Shrewsbury, and is now in the hands of the translator :— 

“ Ex libris Gulielmi Talbot. 

“ This is the best refutation of the doctrine contained in the Thirty 
nine Articles of the Church of England extant. It should be trans- 
lated into the vernacular tongue of the nation whose creed it effec- 
tually overthrows.”| (Signed) William Talbot. The pious wish has 
been fulfilled, and a translator has been found, who has pu; 
forth the work under such auspices as cannot fail to ensure: it 

a wide circulation. The plan of the work is most appropriate for 

the present crisis. The Rev. Alexander White was a clergyman 

of the Anglican Church in the reign of Charles I, whose intimate 
friend he was, and to whom he sincerely looked up, as to the true head 
of the true Church. The events of the times awakened him roughly 
from his delusion. Abroad he could find no trace of that form of 
religion which he believed to be the only true one. At home, if in- 
deed it was to be found, its state was such as to leave him no confidence 
in its usefulness or duration ; yet he was firm in the faith that the 

Catholic Church could not perish, and he resolved to seek in the pri- 

mitive ages of Christianity a clue by which to search for her. For 
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seven years he gave himself up to the study of the Latin and Greek 
fathers, giving the preference to those of the five first centuries. “‘ He 
commenced,” we are told, “along and arduous course of study, 
during the progress of which he minutely searched, diligently com- 
pared, and carefully weighed, the texts of the Holy Scripture. He 
also read with the utmost attention the comments of the early fathers, 
doctors, and ecclesiastical historians, upon the sacred volumes—and he 
invariably noted down whatever appeared to him of importance, either 
in Scripture, the fathers, or in history."—(p. xi. pref.) With these 
invaluable notes we are now presented—the plan of the work is simply 
the confutation of the Articles of the Church of England, taken not 
seriatim, but according to the order of the subjects—and not only is 
the confutation irresistible in itself, but it has another value, as prov- 
ing the sense ~ upon the articles in those earlier days; and how 
unavailing to the members of the community, or to herself as a Church, 
must be that occult meaning which some of the learned of our times 
would attribute to them, but which was undiscoverable by such a mind 
as that of our industrious and pious author. ‘There is the same charity 
and depth in the execution as in the design of this book ; we do not 
think it contains a harsh or an irrelevant expression, and the style of 
the translation, which is easy, flowing, and grave, completes the advan- 
tages of this valuable addition to Catholic controversy. 





Catechetical Instructions on the Doctrines and Worship of the Ca- 
tholic Church ; by John Lingard, D.D. Second edition. Dolman, 
1840. 

We are not surprised that this little book has so soon reached a 
second edition, for it would be difficult to find in any other work so 
much information conveyed in so short, impressive, and useful a 
manner. It is offered by the learned author “ to the young who are 
preparing themselves for their first communion, and to the more aged, 
who have been suffered to grow up to manhood without a competent 
knowledge of their religion ;” and in his peculiarly terse and pointed 
style, he both explains the plan, and sums up the results of the work, 
as follows— 

‘‘ What is the sum of the instruction contained in this book ?” 

“ Part the first, explains the doctrines, which we must believe. 
‘ Without faith it is impossible to please God.’”—(Heb. xi. 6.) 

‘‘ Part the second explains the commandments which we must ob- 
serve, “If thou wilt enter into life keep the commandments.’ ”— 
(Matt. xix. 9.) ; 

“Part the third explains the manner in which we must worship 
God and apply to him for mercy and grace. ‘The Lord thy God 
shalt thou worship, and him only shalt thou serve.” ’—( Matt. iv. 10.) 

The form of the work is a simple, but admirably arranged catechism, 
to which are appended explanatory notes, in which the results of Dr. 
Lingard’s learning, piety, and thought, are so clearly and simply 
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given, that no class of readers can fail to comprehend or to be bene- 
fitted by them ; for there is a precision in Dr. Lingard’s mode of 
stating his ideas, and a force in his style, calculated to make a strong 
and prompt impression upon the soled. 


A Digest of the Penal Laws, passed against Catholics ; with histo- 
rical notes and illustrations; by the Rev. J. Waterworth. Dol- 
man, 1841. 

As much of horror and wickednsss are comprised within the few 

pages of this !little work as the mind can well fancy! Certainly 

the persecution of Catholics under Henry VIII and the succeeding 
monarchs, had a degree of atrocity, beyond any other that has taken 
place from the beginning of the world—the persecutions in the early 
ages (and the same may be said of that which formed the chief, if not 
the only blot on Mary’s reign) were open and bold,—it was frequently 
forbidden to seek for or to denounce the Christians ; and we find it 
continually mentioned in the ancient martyrologies, that they were 
warned not to criminate themselves, by, judges who seemed touched 
with a desire to save them. When the noble constancy of the 
victims had (according to the notions of the times) violated the ma- 
jesty of the law, and they were dragged to torture and death, they 
were permitted openly to glorify God by their heroism, and seldom 
denied the sympathy of friends. But the grinding tyranny of the 
Reformation, as om as it was cruel, wound itself into all the minutic 
of private life, invaded the most sacred rights—profaned the most 
holy ties and duties—recognised no sanctity in any human con- 
nexions or feeling ; every relation of life was made a source of oppres- 
sion—no principle of justice was adhered to, and the blindest, most 
ignorant, and savage rapacity was cloaked under an hypocrisy that the 
devil himself could not easily surpass. What a fearful catalogue of 
laws have we here! The reverend compiler tells us that they were 
collected “as a method of replying to the accusation of persecution 
brought against Catholics.” It will, we think, answer a far better pur- 
pose, if, in reminding us of the sufferings of our forefathers, it teach 
us to feel thankful for our “ earthlier happy” lot, and in our thank- 
fulness to correspond as freely with the exigencies of our times, as 
they did with those that fell upon them; or, if we may not yet lay 
aside the memory of strife, let us turn it to profit, by recollecting 
that there are even now many things in the laws of. our country 
which are disadvantageous and unjust to the Catholic body ; let these 

Ve examined, collected, and made known, and in the end they must 

be amended. 


The Young Communicants, written for the use of the Poor School Ber- 
mondsey ; by the author of Geraldine. Dolman, 1840. 
In this beautiful little book we recognise the talent of the gifted 
author ; the style is simple indeed, and the subject limited, compared 
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with what she has hitherto undertaken; but this lady has the art of 
throwing her whole soul into whatever she writes, and the grace and 
polish of her style are not to be mistaken even in her slightest. com- 
positions. 

During her pious labours in the schools, she has penetrated deeply 
into the minds of the children by whom she is surrounded, and this 
insight has enabled her to bring down her explanations to the level of 
their capacities, while she has thrown into them, and into the touching 
little story by which they are introduced, a sweetness and fervour, that 
must awaken their best feelings. We should be very glad to have 
more books of this description for the use of Catholic children. 
Stories about Alfred the Great, for the amusement and instruction 

of children; by A.M.S. Dolman. 

These little fragments of history are simply and pleasingly given ; 
they are likely to interest children without misleading them; as the 
stories are taken from the best authorities, and are written in a Ca- 
tholic spirit. 





ets 


The Truths of the Catholic Religion, proved from Scripture alone ; 

by Thomas Butler, D. D., second edition. Dolman, 1841. 

A second edition of the Rev. Dr. Butler’s lectures will be welcome 
to all Catholics, bearing, as they do, the stamp of his diligence, his 
charity, and his experience. How beautiful is the diversity of gifts 
amongst the defenders and ministers of our holy religion! The labo- 
rious parish priest has not scrupled, as he tells us, to avail himself of 
the learning of Dr. Wiseman, and other of his gifted contemporaries, 
who have had greater leisure for study ; but he has given a peculiar 
character to the arrangement of the fruits of their research and his 
own, in a practical, plain, and full form of explanation, which must 
render them accessible to all minds. There is also a great anxiety 
manifested to meet every objection that can be brought against his 
doctrine, separate chapters being generally allotted for that purpose. 
This does not improve the logical character of the work ; for generally 
speaking, the mere —_ forth and establishing a truth, overthrows 
all that can reasonably be brought against it; and when a Catholic 
descends to answer other objections separately, he does so on unten- 
able ground—it being a well known fact “ that a fool may ask ques- 
tions which a wise man cannot answer.” But Dr. Butler has had 
great experience of the obliquity and inconsistency of the human 
mind, and has prepared himself to grapple with it: his work will be an 
invaluable assistance to those who are thrown into promiscuous Pro- 
testant society. Dr. Butler evidently agrees with Dr. Wiseman in 
thinking that the mystery of the Eucharist (considered under both 
heads, as a sacrament and a sacrifice) should be the rirst doctrine 
presented to, and most strongly enforced upon the minds of our dis- 
senting brethren, as involving that charity which is the bond of peace 
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and union, and accordingly Dr. Butler has devoted to a defence of 
it the chief part of his first volume. We do not quite understand the 
arrangement of the remainder, the rule of faith, upon which all minor 
differences are generally admitted to depend, being reserved for the 
concluding chapter. But this is of small consequence ;—this all-im- 
portant subject has been treated with admirable ability. 


The New Month of Mary, or reflections for each day of the month, 
on the different titles applied to the Holy Mother of God in the 
Litany of Loretto: principally designed for the month of May, by 
the very Rev. P.R. Kenrick. Dolman, 1841. 

The title of this work which we have given at length, will be its 
best recommendation. In addition to the reflection mentioned (and 
which is prefaced by one of the invocations of our blessed Lady, and 
the text upon which the title is based), a short example is given of 
the saints who have had recourse to her, and of the efficacy of her inter- 
cession. This is followed by a few prayers, varied according to the 
invocation, and the whole forms a beautiful devotion suited for each 
day in the month, and not too long to be practised by families, to 
whom we are sure it will be highly acceptable. 








A Journey from La Trappe to Rome ; by the Reverend Father Baron 
Geramb. Dolman, 1841. 


Reminiscences of Rome ; or a religious, moral, and literary view of 
the Eternal City, by a member of the Arcadian Academy. Jones, 
1840. 

There is something piquant and entertaining in the writings of Father 

Geramb, which will generally ensure a welcome to any publication 

of his; it would scarcely be decorous to call them ‘ amusing,’ fraught 

as they are with high-toned enthusiastic piety; yet it cannot be 
denied that one is tempted to smile at the naiveté with which we are 
permitted to trace the ci-devant courtier, the gay, gallant, somewhat 
bombastic Frenchman, under the garb of the Trappist monk; with 
the utmost simplicity we are admitted to view the little struggles 
that arise in his mind, when he strives to reconcile the two charac- 
ters. It is impossible not to sympathise with the good man when he 
sits down in despair before his six trunks, wondering what he ought 
to do next, and whether the confusion lying around him will ever 
get reduced’ into them ; wondering next what business a Trappist 
monk has to have six trunks at all, to which he reconciles himself 
by the consideration that they were all nearly filled with packages 
entrusted to him; regretting a little his formerly numerous attendants, 
and winding up with the pious self-accusation, that he had not used 
them well, and consequently deserved to wait upon himself; where- 
upon he crams in his packages. The same simplicity of character 
runs through the graver parts of his work, and, joined to an 
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ardent and observing turn of mind, prevents any thing he writes 
from being dull or trivial, and those who have delighted in his pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land will be glad to follow the good father to 
Rome, although there is little in his account of it, which will not be 
familiar to most of his readers. The second publication is one 
which we think no traveller to Rome should be without ; it is fraught 
with extensive and various information upon the government and 
institutions, the public buildings, charities, libraries, and museums, 
in Rome; nor is this information of that hackneyed kind, which 
forms a common stock for travellers in general. Fragments of his- 
tory, and curious anecdotes connected with the old buildings, trea- 
sures of antiquity, unnoted amongst the incalculable wealth of the 
Roman museums, and above all those churches, unnoticed in and 
around Rome, which would be so wonderful any where else ; all 
these the author has seen leisurely, with the feelings of a Christian 
and of a man of learning and refinement, and while doing so he has 
noted down many things in the manners of the people, their pious 
observances, and the customs pursued in the public places, and many 
pieces of learned and literary gossip which are well worth preserving. 
There is not in this work the slightest trace of what is called book- 
making ; the type is small, the appearance of the work unpretending ; 
but there is far more in it than in many of those dashing three vo- 
lumed descriptions, in which modern travellers so kindly patronise the 
eternal city. This author has evidently lived in Rome: although 
well able to throw light upon its heathen antiquities, he has delighted - 
chiefly in tracing the influence of Christianity upon this capital of 
Christendom ; many instances are adduced (and some we think new 
ones) of the care with which her various treasures have been pre- 
served by the Papal court—a government which, whatever be its 
merits, would seem to have that of entering into, and corresponding 
more completely with the feelings of its people than perhaps any 
other. 





— 


Corporal and Spiritual Works of Mercy, by Miss Agnew. Dolman, 
1840. 

This beautiful work is completed ; which we are inclined to regret, as 

we would willingly see a greater number of these admirable illustra- 

tions of Mercy in all its functions, 





We have to acknowledge the receipt of numerous works, which we 
propose to notice in our next number; and for which we regret to 
have no sufficient space at present. 


END OF THE TENTH VOLUME. 





C, RICHARDS, PRINTER, 100, 8T. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, 
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471. 
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time, 397. 
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them by Hallam, 478. 
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cilitated by the encroachments of the 
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_ the close of the 15th century, 123—sets 
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crazy, 451—improving, 453. 
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Island of Eilan Aegas, 252—Castle, 253. 

Lunacy, caused by religious uncertainty, 
365—remedies for, 369—symptoms of its 
coming on, 375—remedies to be applied, 
376. 

Luther, 129—his fanaticism, 182—Hallam’s 
opinion of him, 185—Latin works, 136. 

Mahony, Mr. his report upon the saving of 
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Moore, Thomas, 429—his richness of fancy, 
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278—takes a north-west direction, 294. 
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Pl. XIII. 




















ST. GILES', CHEADLE. 
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CHANCEL OF ST. GILES’, CHEADLE. 









































